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IMPERIAL  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  ;  A  REVIEW  OF 

EVENTS. 

Oeorg:e  Meredith  and  Patriotism. 

Empire  Day  returns  when  the  last  among  the  rarer  immortals  of 
our  literature  is  gone.  The  seer  will  not  come  back,  but  how 
long  will  the  festival  continue  if  those  who  are  his  disciples  in 
most  things  reject  a  great  part  of  his  political  vision  ?  He  was  a 
prophet  of  democrac}^  but  of  democracy  as  valiant  as  happy, 
armed  not  impotent,  tranquil  in  its  strength,  not  supine  in  his 
weakness.  That  keen  scrutiny  was  not  deceived.  For  fifty  years 
and  more  he  had  prophesied  that  if  we  failed  to  make  ready  for 
war  we  must  fall. 

“A  Liberal  with  a  Difference.” 

Beauchamp’s  Career  long  ago  described  the  psychology  of 
panic  and  its  dependence  on  a  volunteer  system.  “Harry  Rich¬ 
mond  ”  contains  one  passage  of  astonishing  penetration  fore¬ 
shadowing  the  rise  and  nature  of  what  we  now  call  the  Anglo- 
German  Question.  From  this  point  of  view  he  preached  always 
in  rhythm  and  prose  what  we  have  called  in  these  pages  “the 
new  way  of  life.’’  Nelson  he  hymned  in  late  stanzas.  His  last 
published  poem  was  The  Call,  which  appeared  less  than  a  year 
ago  as  a  warning  and  an  appeal  in  the  cause  of  national  military 
training.  His  memorable  couplet  upon  the  disorganisation  of 
national  defence  by  party  dissensions  might  have  been  written 
now  : — 

Cleft  like  the  fated  house  in  twain, 

One  half  is,  Arm!  and  one.  Retrench  I 

It  was  long  certain  to  him  as  it  is  plain  now  to  all  men  who 
can  bring  in  a  lesser  degree  real  vision  to  bear  upon  international 
politics,  that  without  the  complete  change  of  heart  and  method 
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that  only  national  service  can  bring  about  we  must  perish  in  our 
sloth.  George  Meredith  w^as  a  Ijiberal,  but  upon  the  one  vital 
question  of  Imperial  defence  he  was  “a  Liberal  with  a  differ¬ 
ence.”^  Born  before  Wordsw'orth  was  dead,  he  almost  touched 
our  great  days,  and  his  close  study  of  European  w^ar  during  the 
tremendous  epoch  of  Sadowa  and  Sedan  helped  him  to  understand 
the  past  and  the  future. 

Our  Diplomatic  Collapse. 

While  the  triumph  of  the  Central  Empires  has  been  signalled 
by  the  German  Emperor’s  visit  to  Vienna,  King  Edward  has 
returned  from  his  Mediterranean  tour.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
his  Majesty’s  personal  influence  has  done  something  to  check  a 
diplomatic  reaction  which  would  otherwise  have  taken  a  more 
adverse  form  among  the  French  and  Italian  peoples.  But  though 
better  than  if  w’e  were  dependent  upon  a  purely  departmental 
system  in  foreign  policy,  our  situation  is  nevertheless  bad.  As  we 
have  before  showm,  Baron  Aehrenthal’s  journals  declared  that  his 
conference  at  Buchlau  with  M.  Isvolsky  wmuld  shatter  British 
expectations,  and  mark  a  turning-point  for  “the  policy  of 
ententes.”  ^  The  Eussian  Minister  had  agreed  in  principle  to  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  return  for  the  opening 
of  the  Dardanelles ;  but  though  that  in  itself  was  fatal  to  the 
moral  efficiency  of  the  Triple  Entente,  it  w^as  not  the  deciding 
factor  in  practice.  Baron  Aehrenthal’s  boast  in  little  more  than 
six  months  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  At  the  beginning  of  last 
autumn  our  diplomatic  position  seemed  almost  impregnable. 
The  Japanese  Alliance  stood.  Yet  the  Triple  Entente  had  been 
formed.  Our  friendship  wdth  Italy  was  still  an  active  asset. 
Our  influence  at  Constantinople  was  once  more  well-nigh  omni¬ 
potent.  Our  credit  in  Europe  had  perhaps  never  stood  so  high 
during  this  generation.  Now  it  is  as  though  a  great  fabric  of 
policy  had  disappeared.  France,  having  made  her  own  arrange¬ 
ments  about  Morocco,  pursued  a  more  passive  policy  in  Con¬ 
tinental  affairs.  Eussia  w^as  forced  to  a  separate  settlement  in  the 
Balkan  quarrel.  As  the  result,  Italy  was  compelled  to  renounce 
her  former  freedom  of  action.  She  abandoned  the  thought  of 
basing  herself  anew  upon  an  understanding  with  Eussia.  She 
is  forced  to  make  for  herself  the  best  terms  possible  wdthin  the 
Triple  Alliance.  These,  it  may  be  said,  w^ere  matters  beyond 
our  control.  But  now  we  come  to  our  own  fault.  We  alienated 
the  Bulgars  to  make  sure  of  the  Young  Turks.  Then  we  cora- 

(1)  See  a  remarkable  letter  signed  “S.  C.”  in  the  Westminster  Gazette,  May 
20th,  1909. 

(2)  Neue  Freie  Presse,  Oct.  11th,  1908. 
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mitted  the  extraordinary  error  of  alienating  the  Young  Turks 
by  supporting  Kiamil  Pasha  against  them,  and  solemnly  advising 
the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  to  dissolve.  Upon  this 
came  the  unpardonable  juggle  with  the  Naval  Estimates.  In  some 
sort,  as  the  direct  result  of  a  struggle  between  two  sections  of 
the  Cabinet  crying  against  each  other  “Arm”  and  “Eetrench,” 
to  recall  Mr.  Meredith’s  words,  we  had  in  full  debate  revelations 
which  shook  the  faith  of  the  whole  world  both  in  our  will  and 
our  ability  to  hold  our  own  in  the  future  struggle  for  sea-power. 

a 

1 

;  Military  Influence  upon  Sea- Power. 

For  a  diplomatic  dehdcle  so  rapid  and  complete  there  must  be 
some  one  plain  reason.  It  is  so  plain  that  no  man  can  miss  it. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  foreign  policy  it  is  absolutely  true  that 
we  have  no  army.  As  a  means  of  resisting  our  opponents  and 
aiding  our  friends,  our  military  system  does  not  exist,  and  the 

!  fleet  alone  cannot  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  ablest  and  most 
candid  organ  of  the  pacificist  school  puts  the  point  admirably  :  — 

The  last  word  in  the  internal  politics  of  Europe  is  with  the  Power  that 
has  the  strongest  army ;  the  navy  is  almost  powerless  in  a  scheme  of  Con¬ 
tinental  alliances.  ...  So  far  as  European  politics  represent  the  balance 
of  military  force,  this  country  is  not  a  part  of  Europe.  Her  alliance  in  a 
military  sense  is  not  valuable;  it  might  get  France  into  trouble  with 
Germany,  but  it  could  not  geFber  out  of  it.i 

1^  Yet  with  the  usual  sublime  inconsequence  of  its  school,  the 
Manchester  Guardian  is  much  in  favour  of  the  Y^oung  Turks,  and 
apparently  imagines  that  their  sympathies  can  be  retained  on 
purely  sentimental  terms.  The  doctrines  of  this  excellent  Eadical 
journal,  zealous  for  humanity,  would  have  ensured  in  a  former 
age  the  extinction  of  European  freedom  by  the  triumph  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  or  Napoleon.  Sir  Edward  Grey  sees  that  unless 
we  can  take  a  strong  part  as  of  old  in  maintaining  the  European 
equilibrium,  a  strong  military  Empire  might  easily  acquire  the 
hegemony  of  the  Continent.  Every  student  of  history  knows 
that  a  great  Continental  domination  of  this  kind  means  an 
inevitable  naval  expansion ;  and  our  military  impotence  would 
be,  and  if  it  continues  will  be,  the  cause  of  the  naval  ruin  that 

I  might  make  us,  in  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  sombre  words,  “the 
conscript  appendage  of  a  foreign  Power.”  All  this  is  too  plain  to 
need  laboured  demonstration,  though  historical  proof  might  be 
heaped  up  if  need  be  with  overwhelming  effect.  Here  we  have 
indicated  at  once  the  main  cause  of  our  diplomatic  collapse. 


(1)  Manchester  Guardian,  May  17th,  1909. 
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Sir  Edward  Qrey. 

We  are  all  curiously  reluctant  to  criticise  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary.  He  has  received  more  general  and  generous  support  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  for  many  years.  It  cannot  be  pretended 
that  in  the  Balkan  crisis  he  has  altogether  maintained  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  There  was  throughout  a  certain  lack  of  insight  and 
dexterity.  Where  there  was  even  excessive  firmness,  it 
was  not  solidly  based  upon  the  real  state  of  the  facts.  Our 
statement  of  abstract  principles  was  always  irreproachable; 
but  we  asserted  what  it  was  impossible  to  enforce.  Through 
the  absence  of  that  suppleness  which  is  as  essential  as  strength 
to  diplomatic  efficiency,  we  failed  successively  in  dealing  with 
the  Ballplatz,  with  Bulgaria,  and  with  the  Young  Turks.  And 
in  supporting  Servia,  whose  claims  were  theoretically  and  actually 
untenable,  we  were  more  Pan-Slav  than  Eussia.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  duty  to  make  these  criticisms,  but  it  would  be  neither 
candid  nor  useful  to  suppress  them.  Yet  the  greater  share  of 
the  blame  for  the  weakening  of  our  international  position  does 
not  rest  upon  Sir  Edward  Grey.  It  must  be  laid,  not  upon  a 
person,  but  upon  a  system  or  the  absence  of  it.  Nor  must  we 
allow  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  confuse  the  real  issues.  What 
Baron  Aehrenthal’s  interpreter  calls  the  “policy  of  ententes” 
was  in  itself  an  admirable  policy.  It  gave  us  three  years  of 
diplomatic  ascendency.  A  more  thorough  people  would  have 
turned  that  period  to  permanent  advantage.  Every  link  added 
to  the  chain  of  connections  so  skilfully  fashioned  was  a  national 
gain.  His  Majesty’s  influence  had  gone  far  to  win  for  this  country 
the  very  utmost  that  diplomacy  could  secure.  The  King  had 
played  his  part  with  unerring  tact,  with  a  true  political  sagacity 
to  which  history  will  always  do  justice,  and  with  an  immediate 
success  which  placed  great  results  within  our  reach.  We  could 
not  grasp  them  because  the  country  failed  to  second  the  King 
by  adopting  the  only  system  which  can  ever  place  our  foreign 
policy  upon  a  sound  foundation.  The  change  of  our  diplomatic 
position  is  the  direct  and  inevitable  consequence  of  a  steady  j 
weakening  in  our  relative  power.  | 

“  Your  Army  is  a  Sham” 

This  strong  judgment,  uttered  the  other  day  by  Lord  Eoberts, 
expresses  a  broad  political  truth.  We  have  no  military  means 
wherewith  to  face  a  serious  conflict  and  to  give  due  weight  to 
our  views  in  the  councils  of  nations.  Our  foundations  were  too 
weak  for  the  foreign  policy  based  upon  them,  and  that  is  why 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  recent  diplomatic  advantages  has 
crumbled.  How  is  it  possible  that  we  can  be  blind  to  this?  We 
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keep  our  fleet  for  our  own  purposes.  Its  business  is,  above  all, 
to  hold  open  the  ocean  routes.  Were  it  unquestionably  supreme 
it  would  save  our  interests,  but  not  those  of  any  Continental 
partner  with  whom  we  might  be  allied.  In  such  circumstances 
France  might  have  to  pay  forfeit  for  two.  Our  sweeping  of  the 
sea  could  not  in  itself  prevent  the  Germans  from  carrying  all 
before  them  on  land.  The  stakes  are  not  equal,  and  will  not 
be  until  we  are  prepared  to  make  up  the  numerical  deficiency 
of  the  population  of  the  Republic  by  comparison  with  its 
dominating  neighbour.  National  service  for  that  purpose  would 
no  more  mean  militarism  and  aggression  than  our  Peninsular 
intervention  meant  these  things  in  relation  to  the  conditions  of 
that  day.  Our  incapacity  to  render  military  assistance  to  an 
ally,  even  in  the  most  terrible  crisis,  is  paralysing  the  entente 
cordiale.  But  see  how  that  reacts.  Of  itself  it  immobilises  Russia, 
who,  in  spite  of  her  present  perilous  disadvantages,  would  take  a 
stronger  line  if  there  w^ere  a  more  reasonable  prospect  that,  with 
British  help,  the  French  Republic  would  be  able  to  hold  its  own. 
At  this  moment  when  we  have  six  Dreadnoughts  at  sea,  while 
not  another  Power  has  one,  our  naval  supremacy  is  still  as 
overwhelming  as  it  has  ever  been.  But  in  the  Balkan  crisis 
that  did  not  avail  us.  We  were  as  impotent  as  when  Sir 
Robert  Morier,  in  brutal  language,  said  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  that  we  were  presenting  at  the  military  Powers  “a 
blunderbus  loaded  with  cow-dung.”  And  it  is  the  age  of  Krupp 
guns.  If  our  partners  would  not  mobilise  we  ourselves  could 
not  lift  a  finger.  That  fact  was  patent  to  the  world,  and  our 
influence  promptly  collapsed  in  consequence.  The  Young  Turks, 
who  are,  in  a  sense,  Moltke’s  pupils,  based  themselves  upon 
Moltke’s  maxim  ‘‘that  the  deciding  factor  in  the  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  the  sword  of  the  north.”  Hence  our  position  is 
almost  worse  on  the  Bosphorus  than  under  the  Hamidian  system, 
for  we  were  then  obnoxious  to  the  palace ;  but  it  is  now  the  best 
elements  in  Turkey  which  have  ceased  to  believe  in  us.  The 
armies  of  Roumania  and  Bulgaria  are  stronger  for  Continental 
purposes  than  ours. 

The  Seer. 

With  a  professional  army  so  small  that  it  would  disappear 
with  all  its  regular  reserves  in  the  first  year’s  campaign  of  a 
great  modern  war,  and  with  a  territorial  force  which  is  only  to 
begin  training  for  war  after  war  breaks  out,  and  is,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  a  hopeless  mockery  by  comparison  with  solid  battalions 
of  trained  troops,  we  can  as  little  render  saving  help  as  threaten 
vital  injury  to  any  other  European  people.  And  we  are  reduced 
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even  to  fear  invasion ,  and  to  exhibit  on  the  stage  the  probability 
of  national  ruin  if  by  some  incalculable  chance  even  a  small 
fraction  of  an  enemy’s  trained  force  should  get  in  amongst  us 

Under  what  spell  are  we  debased 
By  fears  for  our  inviolate  isle, 

Whose  record  is  of  dangers  faced 

And  flung  to  heel  with  even  smile? 

So  wrote  George  Meredith  in  w'hat  we  think  was  his  last  poem, 
The  Call}  Debased !  Surely  debased  as  never  yet,  when  in 
puerile  and  ignoble  confusion,  instead  of  keeping  our  minds 
fixed  on  the  real  and  immense  dangers  which  Sir  Edward  Grey 
so  recently  described,  and  rousing  the  whole  of  our  strength 
with  the  silent  and  settled  resolution  worthy  of  the  temper  and 
dignity  of  a  great  people,  we  bemuse  ourselves  with  irrelevant 
hysterics  about  German  waiters  and  phantom  airships  and  secret 
squadrons  hovering  about  our  coasts.  Who  does  not  remember 
the  opening  fantasia  in  Beauchamp's  Career  on  “old  panic  ’’ 

She  turned  in  her  bed  at  first,  like  the  sluggard  of  the  venerable  hymnist; 
but  once  fairly  awakened,  she  directed  a  stare  toward  the  terrific  foreign 
contortionists,  and  became  in  an  instant  all  stormy  nightcap  and  fingers, 
starving  for  the  bell-rope. 

For  its  effect  upon  our  character,  for  the  sense  of  calm  strength 
it  would  restore  to  us,  no  less  than  for  the  nation’s  material 
safety,  George  Meredith  believed  all  his  life  in  the  military  train¬ 
ing  of  our  whole  manhood.  Several  years  ago  he  wrote  to 
a  correspondent  remarkable  words  already  published,  but  well 
worthy  of  reproduction  here  :  — 

I  have  always  been  for  Compulsory  Service  as  the  duty  of  a  nation  having 
in  these  times  natural  pride  and  an  assurance  of  security.  Talk  of  our 
being  Imperial  without  it  is  a  perilous  folly. 

He  believed  national  service ,  in  its  moral  no  less  than  its  military 
bearing,  to  be  the  first  necessity  in  any  “  new  way  of  life.’’ 
Who  can  doubt  that  he  was  right,  and  that  all  the  democracies 
of  all  the  Britains  must  follow  him  if  they  mean  to  hold  the 
Empire  together  by  their  united  strength  and  severally  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  national  liberties  under  a  common  flag. 

Liberalism  and  the  Navy. 

The  more  urgent  issue  at  the  moment  is  that  of  the  strength 
of  the  navy.  As  we  do  not  comment  here  upon  party  issues  in 
domestic  politics,  we  shall  not  touch  upon  the  financial  merits 
of  the  Budget.  For  one  aspect  of  that  measure,  however,  there 

(1)  Contributed  last  year  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Beview,  Midsummer 
Number. 
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can  be  no  excuse.  Upon  the  one  hand,  it  provides  for  carrying 
expenditure  up  to  ^170,000,000  in  time  of  peace.  On  the  other 
hand  it  professes  to  finance  four  Dreadnoughts  instead  of 
eight.  The  other  four  will  doubtless  be  furnished,  but  the 
political  mischief  caused  by  the  disastrous  and  almost  inexplic¬ 
able  error  of  delaying  them  will  be  difficult  to  undo.  Look  at 
the  matter  from  the  Liberal  point  of  view.  Agitation  is  created 
at  home.  Eecrimination  between  England  and  Germany  is 
revived.  Party  divisions  upon  the  navy  and  efforts  to  reduce 
our  rate  of  construction  are  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to 
our  opponents,  are  deeply  disquieting  to  our  friends,  and  tend 
to  make  almost  impossible  the  task  of  a  Liberal  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary.  “Old  panic”  remains  a  prey  to  hysterical  insomnia. 
What  hope  can  there  be  for  any  Liberal  purpose  if  the  mass 
of  the  nation  is  driven  to  think  that  no  Liberal  Government  can 
be  trusted  to  maintain  quietly  and  without  compromise  our 
relative  naval  strength  at  the  traditional  standard?  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  prospect  of  keeping  the  sea  without  some 
definite  combination  for  defence  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Colonies.  We  must  hold  on  at  any  cost  until  the 
Colonies  are  ready  to  bear,  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and 
numbers,  a  full  share  of  the  expense  of  naval  supremacy.  But 
Germany  in  another  half-decade  will  have  seventy  millions  of 
people,  Austria-Hungary  will  have  well  over  fifty  millions,  the 
United  States — mentioned  in  this  connection  only  to  show  how 
rapidly  the  relative  strength  of  this  island  is  decreasing — will 
have  nearly  100  millions  of  inhabitants.  We,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  only  two-thirds  of  Germany’s  alone,  could  not  permanently 
maintain  a  Two-Power  standard  or  a  Two-to-one  standard  by 
our  unaided  resources  at  home. 

The  State  of  Prance. 

Although  there  is  little  fear  of  the  issue  so  far  as  the  next 
few  years  are  concerned,  the  third  Kepublic  is  passing  through 
a  very  critical  phase.  The  Morocco  crisis  held  the  spirit 
of  the  social  revolution  in  check.  A  settlement  with  Germany 
was  no  sooner  reached  than  the  incalculable  France,  which  gave 
so  remarkable  an  example  of  national  discipline  at  the  time 
of  the  Casablanca  incident ,  showed  signs  of  political  disorganisa¬ 
tion.  The  causes  were  complex.  Discontent  seethes  among  the 
proletariat.  The  Socialist  movement  in  French  towns  has  by 
no  means  made  all  the  progress  hoped  for  in  the  crisis  of  the 
Dreyfus  affair,  when  it  expected  in  a  few  years  to  become 
triumphant.  But  the  advance  has  been  seriou'?.  Anti-militarism 
threatened  to  become  a  political  form  of  malignant  growth,  local 
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in  appearance,  but  not  the  less  cancerous  in  nature.  With 
this  went  the  development  of  Trades  Unionism  in  an  aggressive 
and  even  insurrectionary  temper.  Two  years  ago  “King  ”  Pataud, 
who  plays  principal  demagogue  to  the  electricians,  acquired  his 
sovereignty  by  plunging  Paris  into  darkness.  He  said,  “Let 
there  he  no  light,”  and  there  was  none.  Last  year  the  Draveil 
riots  showed  the  increasing  assurance  of  strikers.  The  General 
Confederation  of  Labour  began  to  talk  of  a  general  strike  as 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  Parallel  with  this  move¬ 
ment  was  the  revolt  of  the  functionaries.  Schoolmasters  and 
other  public  servants  claimed  full  Trades  Union  privileges,  in¬ 
cluding  the  right  to  strike  against  their  employers,  the  State. 

A  few  months  ago  discontent  became  acute  in  the  postal  service, 
and  by  the  recent  strike  the  electric  wires  and  mails  were  stopped 
as  suddenly  as  the  capital  had  been  eclipsed  by  Pataud.  M. 
Clemenceau,  whose  Government  was  more  divided  than  usual, 
showed  less  vigour  than  France  had  learned  to  expect  from  him 
in  a  crisis.  The  strikers  returned  to  work,  believing  they  had 
won  a  complete  victory,  and  inclined  to  presume  on  it.  They 
expected  the  Cabinet  to  remove  M.  Simyan  from  the  control 
of  the  postal  department.  They  were  disappointed,  and 
threatened  another  revolt.  This  was  too  much ;  and  M. 
Clemenceau  made  every  preparation  to  crush  the  bureaucratic 
mutiny. 

King  Pataud  and  the  Postiers. 

What  alarmed  Paris  was  the  threat  of  a  general  strike,  with 
labour  at  large  standing  by  the  postiers.  The  general  strike  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  proclaimed.  The  sequel  was  a  fiasco.  There 
was  no  interruption  in  the  postal  service,  where  the  employees, 
in  serious  fear  for  their  future,  were  overawed  by  the  resolute 
attitude  of  the  Ministry.  Among  the  Trades  Unionists  called 
out,  only  a  few  hundred  navvies  obeyed.  The  victory  of  the 
Cabinet  in  this  struggle  against  intimidation  had  been  preceded 
by  a  triumph  in  the  Chamber  w^hen,  in  the  customary  duel 
between  M.  Clemenceau  and  M.  Jaures,  the  eloquence  of  the 
latter  was  deflated  by  a  master  of  ridicule.  In  a  scene  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  excitement,  however,  the  Socialists  sang  the  “Inter¬ 
nationale,”  and  were  answered  hy  the  “Marseillaise.”  Before  the 
fiasco,  while  the  more  extreme  demagogues  cried  “forward,” 
M.  Niel,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Labour  Federation,  cried 
“back,”  and  though  he  allowed  himself  to  be  overborne,  he  is  as 
far  from  pardoning  those  who  brought  him  to  a  weaker  frame  of 
mind  as  are  they  from  forgiving  him  for  his  original  prudence. 
The  Labour  leaders  are  at  present  engaged  in  loading  each  other 
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with  opprobrium,  and  within  the  organisation  an  internecine 
struggle  rages  between  the  opportunists  and  the  extremists  of 
the  movement.  “King”  Pataud’s  sovereignty  appears  at  the 
moment  to  be  as  defunct  as  that  of  Abdul  Hamid,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  draw  confident  conclusions.  Complacency  now  may  easily 
be  as  exaggerated  as  was  the  apprehension  of  a  few  weeks  since. 
Then  Paris  was  full  of  pessimism,  and  even  the  coolest  heads 
among  the  foreign  observers  long  acquainted  with  France  thought 
that  Pataud  might  prove  to  be  at  the  least  a  Boulanger  of  labour 
capable  of  arousing  a  formidable  agitation,  and  likely  to  prove  a 
greater  peril  than  his  prototype.  It  was  thought  that  trouble 
might  break  out  on  May  1st.  Troops  were  poured  into  the  city, 
and  the  firmness  with  which  order  was  maintained  was  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  the  later  success  we  have  described.  Between  the  civil 
servants  and  the  working  masses  a  certain  incompatibility  of 
temper  hinders  efficient  conspiracy  in  common.  The  question 
of  the  functionaries  is  not  settled.  It  is  impossible  to  recognise 
their  right  to  strike,  but  a  Bill  such  as  suggested  itself  to  the 
sagacious  mind  of  M.  Waldeck-Pousseau  will  be  brought  in  to 
confer  upon  State  employees  the  right  to  organise  for  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining. 

Functionaries  and  Deputies. 

The  multiplication  of  functionaries,  however,  is  one  of  the 
grave  weaknesses  of  modern  France.  They  swarm  in  incredible 
numbers,  and  the  universal  ambition  to  obtain  State  employment 
tends  to  destroy  personal  vigour  and  initiative,  and  to  kill  the 
spirit  of  enterprise.  It  is  the  tamest  form  of  playing  for  safety, 
and  it  makes  discontent  with  conditions  of  work,  pay,  and  promo¬ 
tion  a  direct  and  most  dangerous  influence  upon  national  politics. 
The  zeal  of  the  revolutionary  Socialists  in  the  cause  of  the 
postmen  is  easily  explained.  If  public  employees  could  be 
captured,  then  the  signal  for  a  general  strike  might  stop  all  the 
machinery  of  the  State,  and  bring  about  the  overturn  of  capital¬ 
istic  society.  If  Paris  were  once  more  plunged  in  darkness,  if 
the  mail  service  were  suspended,  if  telegraphs  were  interrupted 
and  telephones  silenced  as  completely  as  in  St.  Petersburg  during 
the  struggle  for  the  October  Constitution,  if  the  railway  workers 
came  out  and  stopped  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  and  if  the 
Army  were  corrupted  by  anti -militarism ,  would  not  the  success 
of  the  new  revolution  be  more  swift  and  sweeping  than  that  of 
1789?  There  is  a  fear  that  something  like  this  may  happen  in 
the  long  run  unless  French  Governments  are  ready  to  rule  with 
a  hand  of  iron.  Precisely  as  might  be  expected,  this  situation 
has  brought  about  a  distinct  revival  of  reactionary  ideas.  Boyalist 
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agitation  shows  remarkable  audacity.  Though  M.  Clemenceau 
always  shows  his  characteristic  decision  and  nerve  at  the  height 
of  a  crisis,  his  energy  becomes  more  intermittent.  If  he  copes 
brilliantly  with  the  crises  w^hen  they  arise  he  allows  them  to 
occur  too  frequently.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
rendered  weak  by  dread  of  losing  their  seats,  but  deputies  in 
France  are  under  the  additional  fear  of  losing  their  salaries. 
The  Chamber  has  sunk  of  late  years  in  public  respect.  The 
presidency,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitution, 
is  a  passive  office,  neutralised  for  all  but  honorific  purposes.  For 
a  generation,  politicians  carrying  mechanical  anti-clericalism  to 
extremes  that  Gambetta  would  have  deplored  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  pulling  down  the  Church  instead  of  elevating  the  people. 

If  the  industrial  masses  are  sceptical,  cynical,  and  menacing, 
the  more  comfortable  classes  are  alarmed  by  the  severity  of  the 
income-tax  and  the  prospect  of  a  new  era  in  w’hich  financial 
pressure  and  economic  insecurity  will  increase  together. 

The  Volcanic  Vent. 

There  are  here  all  the  elements  of  trouble,  and  nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  with  ensuing  years,  if  international  peace  is 
preserved,  a  convulsive  social  struggle  will  be  seen  in  France.  It 
is,  of  course,  almost  certain  that  the  real  France  which  tills  the 
soil  would  once  more  crush  the  Reds  as  the  Army  of  Versailles 
crushed  the  Commune.  The  interesting  thing  is  that  it  is  the 
old  pot  which  is  beginning  unmistakably  to  bubble — or  shall  we 
say ,  the  old  crater  which  shows  signs  of  eruption  ?  While  social 
democracy  is  thoroughly  under  the  control  of  the  German  national 
organisation,  it  seems  possible  that  Paris  may  prove  to  be  the 
volcanic  vent  of  the  new  revolution ;  and  the  world  will  do  well 
to  give  closer  heed  to  internal  affairs  in  France. 

The  Tsar  and  the  Reaction. 

Meanwhile  there  is  in  Russia  a  remarkable  rally  of  reaction,  and 
the  political  future  of  the  Tsardom  is  very  difficult  to  forecast. 
The  intrigue  against  M.  Stolypin  has  not  yet  driven  M.  Stolypin 
from  office,  but  it  has  diminished  the  authority  of  the  Premier 
and  the  Duma.  We  have  before  pointed  out  the  main  principle 
involved  in  Count  Witte’s  reactionary  campaign.  The  Naval 
Staff  Bill  passed  by  Parliament  in  St.  Petersburg  w^as  represented 
as  an  encroachment  upon  the  Tsar’s  prerogative.  Under  the 
Constitution  the  control  of  the  Army  and  Navy  belongs  to  the 
monarch  alone.  M.  Stolypin  and  his  majority  contended  that 
when  the  Duma  votes  money  it  must  consider  and  influence  the 
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purposes  to  which  that  money  is  to  be  applied.  Upon  this  issue 
pivoted  a  formidable  struggle.  Count  Witte  and  M.  Durnovo 
worked  with  singular  ability,  bitterness,  and  vigour  against  the 
Naval  Bill  in  the  confident  hope  of  overthrowing  its  author. 
In  the  end  the  Tsar  quashed  the  measure,  but  also  thwarted 
the  frondeuTS.  This  was  in  itself  a  striking  proof  that 
ascendency  once  more  belongs  to  the  Crown.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  M.  Stolypin  was  requested  to  remain 
in  office.  His  hands  are  weakened  and  the  attitude  of  his 
ministry  in  the  Duma  during  the  last  few  days  shows  a  certain 
shrinking  before  the  forces  of  reaction.  It  is  positively  asserted 
that  M.  Isvolsky  will  be  appointed  Ambassador  at  Rome, 
and  that  he  will  be  succeeded  at  the  Foreign  Office  by  the 
aged  reactionary,  M.  Goremykin.  That  these  internal  ten¬ 
dencies  may  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  foreign  policy  of 
Russia  is  very  probable.  There  is  “a  small  but  mighty  party” 
which  desires  the  restoration  of  the  Dreikaiserhtmd ,  or  even  such 
a  separate  entente  with  the  Wilhelmstrasse  as  existed  in  Bis¬ 
marck’s  day.  This,  it  is  hoped,  might  be  so  used  as  to  hold 
Austria-Hungary  in  check  in  the  Near  East  until  Russian 
military  power  has  been  re-established.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
it  is  urged  that  the  uselessness  of  the  Triple  Entente  has  been 
proved,  and  that  France,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  show  a 
more  or  less  benevolent  neutrality  towards  any  new  combination 
formed  upon  Russian  initiative,  even  though  the  League 
of  the  Three  Emperors  should  be  restored.  M.  Stolypin, 
however,  is  an  absolutely  decided  and  staunch  advocate  of 
the  Triple  Entente,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  right 
and  in  accordance  not  only  with  popular  feeling,  but  with  the 
reasoned  convictions  of  the  educated  classes.  Nor  can  the 
Dreikaiserhund  possess  for  Russia  its  old  advantages.  Formerly 
she  was  the  predominant  partner.  Now  she  would  have  to  be 
content  with  third  place,  and  her  submission  would  be  as 
dexterously  exploited  as  her  recent  resistance  was  brutally  over¬ 
borne.  Austria-Hungary  remains  for  the  present  at  the  mercy 
of  Berlin,  and  may  be  allowed,  from  the  German  point  of  view, 
a  further  increase  of  power.  The  fixed  policy  of  the  Wilhelm¬ 
strasse  is  to  deprive  Russia  of  all  chance  of  acquiring  the  control 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  to  drive  her  into  the 
Far  East,  where  she  will  be  in  the  custody  of  Japan,  or  in  the 
Middle  East  towards  a  conflict  with  England.  The  only  hope 
for  Russia,  if  she  is  not  to  be  thrown  back  for  generations,  is  a 
resolute  adherence  to  the  Triple  Entente,  which  would  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  definite  alliance  if  more  powerful  and  far-sighted 
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statesmanship  ruled  in  London  and  Paris  as  well  as  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

Italian  Dilemma. 

This  study  of  the  weakening  of  our  diplomatic  connections 
w'ould  be  very  incomplete  without  a  glance  at  the  case  of  Italy. 
The  freedom  enjoyed  by  that  power  during  the  last  few  years 
has  been  sharply  circumscribed.  She  has  been  forced  back  into 
an  attitude  of  reluctant  docility.  It  would  be  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  she  is  dragged  at  the  wheels  of  Baron  Aehrenthal’s 
triumphal  car.  For  the  present  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  put  the  best  face  upon  a  rather  tragic  matter.  The  scheme 
of  relying  upon  Russia  has  broken  down.  England  compelled 
to  concentrate  in  the  North  Sea  is  for  the  time  being  weakened  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Austria-Hungary  undoubtedly  contemplates  a 
naval  programme  on  the  German  model  which  would  make  her 
navy  in  another  decade  extremely  formidable.  How  does  Italy 
meet  that  situation?  Upon  the  one  hand  she  identifies  herself  in 
words  with  her  partners.  Upon  the  other  hand,  she  is  preparing 
to  strengthen  her  Army ;  and  to  build  four  Dreadnoughts  instead 
of  two.  It  is  assumed  by  hasty  critics  that  the  Italian  and  the 
Hapsburg  battleships  will  cancel  out,  so  that  we  need  take  no 
account  of  either  of  them  in  framing  our  own  programmes.  That 
comfortable  theory  is  a  perilous  delusion.  The  consequences  of 
a  naval  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Austria-Hungary  would  be  so 
fatal  to  the  position  of  Italy  that  she  cannot  rely  even  upon 
equal  forces.  Yet  it  is  quite  improbable  that  she  will  be  allowed 
again  to  acquire  any  superiority  over  the  Hapsburg  fleets.  The 
old  automatic  security  furnished  by  our  traditional  naval  pre¬ 
dominance  in  the  Mediterranean  seems  to  the  Consulta  to  be 
disappearing,  and  Italians  think  it  may  task  us  to  hold  our  own 
in  the  North  Sea. 

England  and  the  Mediterranean. 

But  suppose  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  awaken 
to  a  full  sense  of  all  that  is  at  stake?  Suppose  there  should  be 
a  great  rally  of  British  determination,  and  that  British  squadrons 
in  the  Mediterranean  w’ere  reinforced?  Nothing  could  be 
more  disastrous  to  Italian  interests  than  sacrificing  British  friend¬ 
ship  under  such  conditions  in  order  to  aid  Hapsburg  plans. 
No  nation  could  be  in  a  much  more  painful  dilemma.  If  it  is 
said  that  the  French  navy  ought  to  be  sufficient  security  for  King 
Victor’s  subjects,  the  latter  reply  that  they  do  not  know  what 
may  happen  in  France.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  British  policy 
holds  the  casting  vote  in  this  question.  We  have  several  years’ 
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grace  before  either  the  Italian  or  the  Hapsburg  Dreadnoughts 
cau  begin  to  take  the  sea.  Then  we  shall  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  as  to  what  is  to  be  our  permanent  policy  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  whether  we  mean  or  not  to  hold  firmly  the  route 
to  India  and  to  keep  Egypt.  We  shall  have  to  make  very 
resolute  efforts  to  keep  a  sufficient  lead  in  the  North  Sea  over 
Germany  alone,  possessing  in  the  narrow  waters  the  second 
strongest  fleet  in  the  world,  backed  by  an  overwhelming  military 
force.  If  we  are  also  to  hold  the  Mediterranean  and  to  have  a 
small  margin  for  use  at  other  points  in  the  whole  area  of  our 
world-wide  responsibilities,  we  shall  have  to  make  greater 
sacrifices  for  sea-power  than  were  ever  made  for  them  yet.  We 
ought  to  make  them.  We  must  make  them,  since  sea-power  has 
never  been  to  any  people  what  it  is  to  us. 

Empire  at  a  High  Price. 

Mr.  Balfour,  at  the  Albert  Hall,  the  other  day  used  words  of 
extraordinary  gravity,  but  they  were  not  excessive.  He  said  : 

“  The  gigantic  sacrifices — I  use  the  word  advisedly — which  you 
and  the  whole  country  will  be  called  upon  to  make  in  the  next 
ten  years,  and  perhaps  long  after  that,  these  sacrifices  ought  to 
begin  now.”  It  is  very  true.  Unless  in  sober  earnest  we  gather 
up  our  strength  for  efforts  such  as  very  few  among  us  have  yet 
dared  to  contemplate,  we  shall  see  in  the  ^Mediterranean  and 
elsewhere  combinations  not  hitherto  imaginable.  Italy  will  be 
driven  to  make  the  best  terms  sbe  can,  and  she  will  be  assured 
of  the  benevolent  offices  of  Berlin,  where  it  is  for  the  present 
almost  as  important  that  Italy  and  Austria  should  be  a  check 
upon  each  other  as  that  they  should  remain  at  peace  within  the 
Triple  Alliance.  If  we  shrink  from  the  ‘‘gigantic  sacrifices”  to 
which  Mr.  Balfour  refers,  and  fail  to  hold  beyond  all  question 
the  balance  of  naval  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Triple 
Alliance  may  be  renewed  before  1914  on  terms  which  will  range 
the  Hapsburg  and  the  Italian  Dreadnoughts  together.  It  may 
be  said  that  w'e  seem  likely  to  have  to  pay  for  Empire  a  tolerably 
high  price.  Did  we  really  expect  that  we  could  permanently 
keep  under  the  British  flag  at  a  cheap  price  a  quarter  of  the 
world?  Ijet  us  quote  once  again,  and  for  the  last  time  in  this 
article,  the  all-seeing  genius  whom  w’o  have  just  lost.  You 
remember  the  passage  in  ‘‘  Harry  Bicbmond  ”  which  foreshadows 
the  Anglo-German  question  of  to-day?  Ottilia  quotes  to  Harry 
the  opinions  of  her  Treitschke-like  professor  :  — 

Partly,  I  may  tell  you,  it  springs  from  jealousy.  You  have  such  wealth. 
You  embrace  half  the  world  :  you  are  such  a  little  island !  All  this  is 
wonderful.  The  bitterness  is  you  are  such  a  mindless  people.  I  do  but 
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quote  to  explain  my  professor’s  ideas.  “  Mindless,”  he  says,  and  that  you  * 

are  neither  in  the  material  nor  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  noble  or  glorious  g 

stature.  ...  To  his  conception,  you  who  were  pioneers  when  the  earth 
had  to  be  shaped  for  implements  and  dug  for  gold,  will  turn  upon  us  and  * 

stop  our  march.  You  are  to  be  overthrown  and  left  behind,  there  to  gain  ^ 

humility  from  the  only  teacher  you  can  understand — from  poverty.  1 

The  satire  is  fierce,  but  it  throws  broad  light  on  part  at  least  j 
of  the  spiritual  truth.  I 

After  Abdul  Hamid.  ^ 

The  ^lediterranean  problem,  like  every  other  main  issue  in 
international  politics,  will  be  profoundly  influenced  by  the  course 
of  events  in  the  Near  East.  There  is  no  belief  either  at  Vienna 
or  Berlin  that  any  stable  regime  can  be  established  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  upon  a  constitutional  basis,  and  the  Central  Empires  are 
steadily  preparing  against  every  contingency.  Last  month  we 
gave  a  very  full  narrative  of  events  up  to  the  dethronement  of 
Abdul  Hamid.  The  ex-Sultan  was  formerly  deposed  by  a  vote 
of  the  Chamber  following  a  fetva  issued  by  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam 
declaring  that  Abdul  Hamid  had  forfeited  the  throne  by  perfidy 
and  blood-guiltiness.  The  fallen  sovereign,  with  eight  of  the 
ladies  of  his  harem,  was  removed  to  Salonika,  the  citadel  of  the 
revolutionary  movement,  wdiere  at  the  Villa  Allatim  he  smokes 
endless  cigarettes  and  looks  out  to  sea.  A  passionate  section  of 
the  Young  Turks  was  in  favour  of  putting  him  to  death,  but  that 
ferocious  error  was  avoided.  Yildiz  was  ransacked.  Cart-loads 
of  correspondence,  chiefly  connected  with  the  old  system 
of  espionage,  wrere  seized,  and  treasure  in  bonds,  specie,  and 
jewels  was  found  to  the  value  of  over  a  million  sterling.  The 
great  aim  of  the  Young  Turks,  however,  is  to  get  hold  of  the 
Sultan’s  fortune  invested  with  foreign  banks.  The  amount  has 
been  put  as  high  as  dG14,000,000  sterling,  and  though  this  figure 
may  be  exaggerated,  the  sum  at  stake  is  undoubtedly  very  large. 

The  only  way  of  securing  it  is  to  induce  the  ex-Sultan  to  make 
a  voluntary  surrender,  and  it  is  now  stated  that  he  has  agreed 
under  pressure  to  give  up  his  hoard.  This,  and  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Austrian  indemnities,  will  be  applied 
to  military  purposes,  for  however  serious  may  be  the  dissensions 
of  the  Turkish  reformers  on  other  matters,  they  are  at  one  on  this  ; 
that  the  thorough  reorganisation  of  the  army  is  the  question  of 
life  and  death.  German  aid  will  be  invoked  for  this  purpose,  but 
how  the  racial  and  religious  difficulties  are  to  be  surmounted 
is  not  yet  clear.  The  Mohammedan  population  looks  wdth  abhor¬ 
rence  upon  the  project  of  throwing  open  military  service  to  the 
Christians.  Enrolment  would  be  especially  popular  among  the 
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I  Macedonian  Bulgars.  The  Armenians  demand  to  be  enlisted,  and 
are  already  refusing  to  pay  the  exemption  tax.  It  is  utterly  idle 
to  suppose  that  problems  of  this  complexity  and  magnitude  can 
be  solved  without  friction  and  peril.  In  the  Asiatic  provinces 
there  is  famine,  unrest,  and  revolt  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  Armenian  massacres  in  Cilicia  have  worked 
their  bloody  course  to  a  pause.  At  Erzeroum  the  soldiers  in  a 
fit  of  mutiny  killed  some  of  the  school-trained  officers,  but  that 
flame  was  stamped  out  at  once.  In  other  respects  the  prophecies 
of  trouble  were  not  fulfilled.  The  Young  Turks  know  the  power 
that  belongs  in  the  East  to  the  accomplished  fact,  and  Abdul 
Hamid’s  deposition  was  accepted  with  fatalistic  apathy. 

The  Sword  of  Othman. 

The  new  Sultan  reigns  as  Mohammed  the  Fifth,  and  by  his 
open  and  amiable  demeanour  he  has  won  considerable  popularity. 
His  position  has  been  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  ceremony 
corresponding  to  our  coronation  rite  has  been  performed  wdth  a 
solemnity  unknown  for  a  hundred  years.  A  new  Padishah  and 
Caliph  does  not  acquire  his  full  spiritual  claim  and  sovereign 
prestige  until  he  has  been  invested  with  the  sword  of  Othman 
at  the  Mosque  of  Eyub  by  the  head  of  the  dancing  dervishes. 
Eyub  was  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Prophet,  and  fell  in  one  of 
the  first  Mahommedan  attacks  upon  Constantinople.  Eight 
hundred  years  afterwards,  when  Mohammed  the  Conqueror  was 
besieging  the  Imperial  City,  the  site  of  Eyub’s  grave  was  divinely 
revealed  as  a  sign  that  the  besiegers  would  be  successful,  and  in 
the  mosque  afterwards  raised  on  the  spot  the  ceremony  of  investi¬ 
ture  has  ever  since  taken  place.  The  sword  of  Othman  is  a 
legendary  weapon  of  unusual  shape  supposed  to  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  founder  of  the  Turkish  Power  by  his  nominal 
suzerain,  the  Seljuk  Sultan  of  Bum,  whpse  capital  was  at 
Konia.  The  head  of  the  Mevlevi  order  is  called  the  Chelebi 
of  Konia,  where  he  resides,  and  his  title  to  gird  a  new  Sultan 
with  Othman ’s  scimitar  is  explained  in  two  ways.  The  Mevlevi 
community  is  among  the  most  respected  of  the  hundred  odd 
orders  of  dervishes  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Their  head  in  that 
capacity  alone  counts  as  a  very  sacred  personage.  But  again 
the  Chelebi  is  sometimes  said  to  be  not  only  a  descendant  of 
the  founder  of  the  dancing  dervishes — that  is  of  the  saint  who 
carried  the  sword  to  Othman — but  to  represent  the  line  of  the 
Seljuk  Sultans,  who  were  mighty  in  Anatolia  before  the  Ottomans 
were  known,  and  received  the  allegiance  of  that  wandering  clan. 
In  other  days  the  difficulty  of  travelling  from  Konia  to  the  capital 
was  so  great  that  the  investiture  at  the  Mosque  of  Eyub  was 
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rarely  performed  in  person  by  the  Chelebi.  Until  the  other  day  ■ 
he  had  not  been  seen  at  Constantinople  for  a  century.  This  gave 
rise  to  a  legend  absurd  in  itself,  but  throwing  a  side-light  upon 
the  popular  mind  in  Turkey.  It  was  said  that  the  Chelebi  of  Konia 
refrained  from  crossing  the  Bosphorus  because  such  was  the  holi- 
ness  of  his  office  and  the  prestige  of  his  descent  that  if  he  once 
set  foot  in  Stamboul  he  would  himself  become  by  that  act  Caliph 
and  Padishah.  We  can  now  understand  how  important  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Moslem  masses  is  the  fact  that  Mohammed  the  Fifth 
was  invested  by  the  Chelebi  in  person  the  other  day  with  the 
symbol  so  tremendous  in  the  past.  The  new  Sultan  is  full  of 
the  literary  feeling  and  historic  lore  of  his  race.  He  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  making  a  tour  in  the  provinces.  He  has 
appeared  in  the  Chamber  to  make  an  excellent  speech  from  the 
throne,  and  has  been  enthusiastically  received  by  the  Deputies. 
There  are  parties,  and  each  of  them  will  try  to  use  him.  Bound 
to  have  his  personal  inclinations,  he  himself  may  lend  the  prestige 
of  his  consecrated  sovereignty  to  one  section  or  another.  Whether 
he  will  be  the  passive  instrument  he  was  at  first  expected  to 
prove  remains  to  be  seen. 

Army  and  Constitution. 

For  the  moment  the  Constitution  has  been  suppressed  by  the 
triumph  of  the  Constitutionalists.  The  Parliament  remains  in 
session,  but  its  debates  have  no  real  influence.  The  Deputies,  like 
Signor  Benedick,  “will  still  keep  talking;  nobody  marks  them.” 
There  are  Parliamentary  discussions,  but  Turkey  is  no  more 
under  Parliamentary  Government  than  it  was  at  the  height  of 
Abdul  Hamid’s  tyranny.  This  is  right,  because  it  is  the  only 
alternative  to  chaos,  but  it  is  none  the  less  desirable  to  recognise 
the  real  truth  of  things.  The  one  supreme  authority  in  Turkey 
is  the  military  junta  which  has  Shefket  Pasha  at  its  head.  An 
Arab  by  race,  and  a  personality  which  seems  to  make  a  strong 
impression  upon  everyone  who  approaches  him ,  he  is  by  no  means 
identified  with  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress.  He  has 
recommended,  indeed,  moderation  and  discretion  to  the  Young 
Turks,  and  he  has  given  his  counsels  in  an  unmistakable  tone  of 
superior  authority.  To  strike  terror  into  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army,  the  public  executions  of  the  wTetched  soldiers  involved  in 
the  April  mutiny  continued  for  weeks.  These  hapless  men  were 
the  victims  of  ignorance  and  intrigue  rather  than  the  responsible 
perpetrators  of  crime,  but  when  we  remember  the  brutal  murder 
of  school-trained  officers,  we  cannot  say  that  the  punishment, 
though  ruthless,  has  been  excessive.  Shefket  was  offered  the 
Inspector-Generalship  of  the  Asiatic  corps.  He  refused  this  post, 
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regarding  the  offer  as  an  attempt  to  remove  him  from  the  capital. 
He  was  then  appointed  Inspector-General  of  the  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Army  corps,  and  remains  at  Constantinople.  History 
seems  likely  to  hear  of  him  again.  The  change  of  Sovereigns 
was  soon  followed  by  a  change  of  Ministry.  Tewfik  Pasha 
becomes  Ambassador  at  London.  Hilmi  Pasha  in  his  stead  once 
more  becomes  Grand  Vizier,  but  the  strongest  personality  in  his 
Cabinet  is  Ferid  Pasha,  who  was  himself  Grand  Vizier  at  the 
time  of  the  July  insurrection.  He  had  just  received  the  Black 
Eagle,  and  was  thought  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Germany. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  is  once 
more  by  far  the  most  influential  of  the  ambassadors.  M.  Constans 
is  returning  to  France,  whose  influence  on  the  Bosphorus  he  has 
not  increased  of  late,  and  if  the  Eepublic  can  send  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  a  diplomat  of  the  calibre  of  M.  Jules  or  M.  Paul 
Cambon,  the  interests  of  Europe  wrill  be  served.  It  would  be 
premature  to  assume  that  the  Turkish  reformers  mean  to  throw 
themselves  altogether  into  the  arms  of  Germany.  They  will  lean 
on  the  whole  towards  that  side  until  the  Bulgarian  question 
is  re-opened.  After  that  we  shall  see.  That  we  have  closed  the 
last  chapter  of  anxiety  and  surprises  cannot  be  imagined.  We 
must  not  forget  to  record  in  this  connection  that  the  independence 
of  Bulgaria  has  been  formally  recognised,  and  King  Ferdinand 
has  received  the  congratulations  of  all  the  Powers. 

The  Qerman  Emperor  at  Vienna. 

Ill  many  ways  the  most  important  meeting  that  has  taken 
place  between  Francis  Joseph  and  William  II.  deserves  more  space 
than  we  can  devote  to  it.  The  visit  took  place  upon  the  initiative 
of  the  chief  guest,  and  the  progress  through  Vienna  was  intended 
to  be  a  Roman  triumph.  The  streets  were  lined  with  the  full 
strength  of  the  Viennese  garrison,  but  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
occasion  was  marred  by  rain  and  cold.  The  three  Ice-men  of 
German  hagiology — SS.  Servatius,  Pancratius,  and  Bonifacius, 
whose  feasts  occur  upon  successive  days  in  mid-May — seemed  to 
breathe  frigidly  upon  the  event ;  and  a  curious  reserve  on  the  part 
of  the  crowd  was  unmistakable.  The  people  cheered  their  own 
aged  and  beloved  Emperor  as  he  drove  alone  from  the  Hofburg 
to  the  station  far  more  heartily  than  w'hen  he  returned  with 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  sitting  in  an  open  carriage  by  his  side.  The 
semi-official  Press  on  both  sides  expressed  itself,  however,  with 
lyrical  enthusiasm ;  the  speeches  exchanged  at  the  State  banquet 
were  of  an  extreme  cordiality  ;  the  name  of  Italy  wms  ostentatiously 
included  in  all  these  rejoicings  ;  and  the  occasion  may  be  described 
as  the  temporary  apotheosis  of  the  Triplice.  It  w^ould  be  a  mistake 
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to  imagine  that  the  European  situation  is  regarded  with  un¬ 
alloyed  and  equal  satisfaction  by  the  Ballplatz  and  the  Wilhelni- 
strasse.  Germany  rendered  not  too  gladly  very  considerable 
services  to  her  ally.  She  then  claimed  publicly  a  somewhat 
disproportionate  share  of  the  credit.  Hapsburg  policy  owes  its 
success  mainly  to  Baron  Aehrenthal’s  own  admirable  dexterity 
and  nerve  from  the  Buchlau  Conference  onwards.  The  difficulties 
of  that  statesman  lie  before  him.  His  desire  is  to  restore  to  the 
Dual  Monarchy  the  means  of  controlling  its  own  existence.  He 
desires  to  re-establish  its  independence  as  well  as  its  prestige 
among  the  Great  Powers.  But  Bismarck  before  his  fall  was 
prepared,  as  w'e  know  from  Prince  Hohenlohe’s  memoirs,  to 
“leave  Austria  in  the  lurch.”  There  is  no  guarantee  whatever 
that  the  Wilhelmstrasse  will  not  return  to  the  Iron  Chancellor’s 
ideas,  for  it  is  certain  that  Germany  would  rather  see  Austria- 
Hungary  partitioned  than  see  it  become  strong  enough  to  pursue 
any  separate  policy.  In  Hungary,  where  the  Coalition  Ministry 
has  at  last  resigned  because  the  monarch  will  neither  agree  to 
allow  a  separate  State  Bank  or  an  extended  use  of  the  Magyar 
tongue  in  the  Hungarian  regiments,  Prancis  Joseph  has  failed 
as  yet  to  find  a  statesman  who  will  form  a  Ministry,  and  certain 
financial  privileges  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
annexed  provinces  have  already  caused  the  two  halves  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  to  quarrel  over  the  spoils. 

P.S. — We  must  briefly  note  several  other  occurrences.  The 
death  of  Herr  von  Holstein,  the  incarnation  of  German  foreign 
policy  after  Bismarck’s  departure,  removes  a  most  remarkable 
man  who  sacrificed  public  notoriety  to  hidden  pow’er.  He  dis¬ 
approved  the  Kruger  telegram ,  and  made  the  political  fortunes  of 
Prince  Bulow.  The  latter  is  assured  of  his  £25 ,000 ,000  of  new 
revenue,  but  seems  unlikely  to  get  it  except  on  the  terms  dictated 
by  the  Conservative-Catholic  Coalition.  Whether  he  will  pocket 
the  rebuff  with  the  money  remains  to  be  seen.  Queen  Wilhelmina 
has  received  the  whole  world’s  congratulations.  History  may 
note  as  a  coincidence  that  South  African  unity  and  Princess 
Juliana,  heir  to  the  Dutch  throne,  have  been  born  together. 

J.  L.  G. 
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SWINBURNE. 


Personal  Recollections. 

Men  who  to-day  have  not  passed  middle  age  can  scarcely 
form  an  impression  of  what  the  name  and  fame  of  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne  meant  forty  years  ago  to  those  who  were  then 
young  and  enthusiastic  candidates  for  apprenticeship  in  the  fine 
arts.  Criticism  now  looks  upon  his  w’ork — and  possibly  it  is 
right  in  so  looking — rather  as  closing  than  as  opening  a  great 
poetic  era.  The  conception  is  of  a  talent  which  collects  all  the 
detonating  elements  of  a  previous  illumination,  and  lets  them  off, 
once  and  for  all,  in  a  prodigious  culminating  explosion,  after 
which  darkness  ensues.  But  such  a  conception  of  Swinburne, 
as  the  floriated  termination  of  the  romantic  edifice,  or,  again  to 
change  the  image,  as  one  who  brought  up  the  rear  of  a  long  and 
straggling  army,  would  have  seemed  to  his  adorers  of  1869  not 
merely  paradoxical  but  preposterous.  It  was  not  doubted  by 
any  of  his  admirers  that  here  they  held  an  incomparable  poet 
of  a  new  order,  “the  fairest  first-born  son  of  fire,”  wdio  was 
to  inaugurate  a  new  age  of  lyric  gold. 

This  conception  w’as  shared  alike  by  the  few  who  in  those 
days  knew  him  personally,  and  by  the  many  who  did  not. 
While  the  present  writer  was  still  in  that  outer  class,  he  well 
remembers  being  told  that  an  audience  of  the  elect  to  w’hom 
Swinburne  recited  “Dolores,”  had  been  moved  to  such  incredible 
ecstasy  by  it  that  several  of  them  had  sunk  on  their  knees,  then 
and  there,  and  adored  him  as  a  god.  Those  were  blissful  times, 
when  poets  and  painters,  if  they  were  attached  to  Keats’  “little 
clan,”  might  hope  for  honours  w^hich  w'ere  private,  indeed,  and 
strictly  limited,  but  almost  divine.  The  extraordinary  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Swinburne  in  the  later  ’sixties  was  constructed  of  several 
elements.  It  was  built  up  on  the  legend  of  his  mysterious  and 
unprecedented  appearance,  of  the  astonishing  verbal  beauty  of 
his  writings,  but  most  of  all  of  his  defiance  of  the  intellectual 
and  religious  prejudices  of  his  age  and  generation.  He  wms  not 
merely  a  poet ,  but  a  flag ;  and  not  merely  a  flag  but  the  Red 
Flag  incarnate.  There  w’as  an  idea  abroad,  and  it  was  not  ill- 
founded,  that  in  matters  of  taste  the  age  in  England  had  for  some 
time  been  stationary,  if  not  stagnant.  It  was  necessary  to  wake 
people  up ;  as  Victor  Hugo  had  said  :  “  II  faut  rudoyer  le  genre 
humain,”  and  in  every  gesture  it  wms  believed  that  Swinburne 
set  forth  to  “rudoyer”  the  Philistines. 

3  Y  2 
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This  was  welcome  to  all  young  persons  sitting  in  bondage,  ^ 

who  looked  up  to  Swinburne  as  to  the  deliverer.  He  also  ^ 

enjoyed,  in  popular  belief,  the  advantage  of  excessive  youth.  ^ 

In  point  of  fact,  his  immaturity  was  not  so  dazzling  as  was  ^ 

reported  by  the  newspapers,  or  alas !  as  he  then  himself  reported.  ' 

When  Poems  and  Ballads  appeared,  he  was  in  his  thirtieth  J 

year,  yet  he  was  generally  understood  to  be  only  twenty -four.  ' 

This  is  interesting  merely  because  there  are  five  or  six  years  ^ 

of  Swinburne’s  early  manhood  which  seem  to  be  without  any 
visible  history.  What  did  he  do  with  himself  between  1860,  ' 

when  The  Queen-Mother  was  still-born,  and  1865,  when  he 
flashed  into  universal  prominence  as  the  author  of  Atalanta  in 
Calydon?  On  the  large  scale,  nothing;  on  the  small  scale  the  1 
bibliographer  (aided  by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Wise) 
detects  the  review  of  Baudelaire’s  Fleurs  du  Mai  in  the  “Spec-  ' 
tator ’’  (186-2),  and  a  dim  sort  of  short  story  in  prose,  called 
Dead  Love  (1864).  No  doubt  this  was  a  time  of  tremendous 
growth  in  secret;  but,  visibly,  no  flame  or  even  smoke  was 
ejected  from  the  crater  of  the  young  volcano.  Swinburne  told 
me  that  he  wrote  the  Baudelaire  in  a  Turkish  bath  in  Paris. 
(There  w-ere  stranger  groves  of  Academe  than  this.)  No  doubt 
the  biographers  of  the  future,  intent  on  rubbing  the  gold-dust  off 
the  butterfly’s  wings,  wdll  tell  us  everything,  day  by  day.  Mean¬ 
while,  these  early  years  continue  to  be  delightfully  mysterious, 
and  he  was  nearly  thirty  when  he  daw-ned  in  splendour  on  London. 

Swdnburne’s  second  period  lasted  from  1865  to  1871.  This 
was  the  blossoming-time  of  the  aloe,  when  its  acute  perfume 
first  filled  the  literary  salons,  and  then  emptied  them ;  when,  for 
a  very  short  time,  the  poet  emerged  from  his  life-long  privacy 
and  trod  the  social  stage.  The  experiment  culminated,  I 
suppose,  in  his  solitary  public  utterance.  He  might  be  called 
“Single-speech  Swinburne,”  since  positively  his  only  perform¬ 
ance  on  his  legs  was  an  after-dinner  oration,  in  May,  1866,  when 
he  responded  to  the  toast  of  “The  Imaginative  Literature  of 
England  ”  at  Willis’s  Rooms.  This,  I  conjecture,  was  the  occa¬ 
sion,  of  which  I  remember  Browning  telling  me,  when  Sala 
coupled  with  a  toast  “the  names  of  the  moral  (though  I  cannot 
say  clever)  ^Ir.  Tupper,  and  the  clever  (though  I  cannot  say 
moral)  Mr.  Swinburne.”  I  believe  this  not  unpleasing  anecdote 
to  be  hen  trorato,  but  it  is  quite  in  the  1866  manner. 

This  second  period  was  brilliant,  but  stormy.  Swinburne  was 
constitutionally  unfitted  to  shine  in  mixed  society.  The  events 
in  his  career  now  came  fast  and  thick.  The  Atalanta,  acclaimed 
in  1865,  had  been  followed  later  in  the  same  year  by  Chastelard, 
w-hich  made  old  men  begin  to  dream  dreams,  and  in  1866  by 
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Poems  and  Ballads,  which  roused  a  scandal  unparalleled  since 
Byron  left  England  exactly  half  a  century  before.  Then,  when 
the  fury  of  the  public  was  at  its  height,  there  was  a  meeting 
between  Jowett  and  Mazzini,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  George  Howard 
(now  the  Earl  of  Carlisle),  to  discuss  “what  can  be  done  with  and 
for  Algernon.”  And  then  there  came  the  dedication  to  the  Re¬ 
public,  “the  beacon-bright  Republic  far-off  sighted,”  and  all  the 
fervour  and  intellectual  frenzies  w^ere  successfully  diverted  from 
“such  tendrils  as  the  wild  Loves  wear  ”  to  the  luminous  phantasms 
of  liberty  and  tyrannicide,  to  the  stripping  of  the  muffled  souls  of 

I  kings,  and  to  all  the  other  glorious,  generous  absurdities  of  the 
Mazzini-haunted  Songs  before  Sunrise  (1871).  This  was  the 
period  when ,  after  an  unlucky  experience  of  London  society ,  the 
poet  fled  to  the  solitudes  again,  and  nearly  lost  his  life  swimming 
in  the  harbour  of  Etretat.  The  autumn  of  1870  saw  him  once 
again  in  London.  It  is  at  this  moment,  when  Swinburne  was 
in  his  thirty -fourth  year,  that  the  recollections  which  I  venture 
to  set  down  before  they  be  forgotten  practically  begin.  They 
represent  the  emotional  observations  of  a  boy  on  whom  this 
mysterious  and  almost  symbolical  luminary  turned  those  full 
beams  which  were  then  and  afterwards  so  thriftily  withdrawn 
from  the  world  at  large. 

I  That  I  may  escape  as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  necessity 
1  of  speaking  of  myself,  and  yet  may  detail  the  credentials  of  my 
I  reminiscences,  let  me  say  that  my  earliest  letter  from  Swinburne 
I  was  dated  September  14th,  1867,  when  I  was  still  in  my  eigh¬ 
teenth  year,  and  that  I  first  saw'  him  about  that  time,  or  early 
in  1868.  I  was  not  presented  to  him,  however,  until  the  last  week 
in  1870,  when,  in  a  note  from  the  kind  hostess  who  brought 
us  together,  I  find  it  stated  :  “Algernon  took  to  you  at  once,  as 
is  seldom  the  case  with  him.”  In  spite  of  this  happy  beginning, 
the  acquaintance  remained  superficial  until  1873,  when,  I  hardly 
know  how,  it  ripened  suddenly  into  an  intimate  friendship. 
From  that  time,  until  he  left  London  about  1878,  I  saw  Swin¬ 
burne  very  frequently  indeed,  and  for  several  years  later 
than  that  our  intercourse  continued  to  be  close.  These  rela¬ 
tions  were  never  interrupted,  except  by  his  increasing 
deafness  and  general  disinclination  to  leave  home.  I  would, 
then,  say  that  the  memories  I  venture  to  bring  forward  deal 
mainly  with  the  years  from  1874  to  1880,  but  extend  a  little 
before  and  after  that  date. 


I. 

The  physical  conditions  which  accompany  and  affect  what  we 
call  genius  are  obscure,  and  have  hitherto  attracted  little  but 
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empirical  notice.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  absolutely 
normal  man  or  woman,  as  we  describe  normality,  is  very  rarely 
indeed  an  inventor,  or  a  seer,  or  even  a  person  of  remarkable 
mental  energy.  The  bulk  of  what  are  called  entirely  “healthy” 
people  add  nothing  to  the  sum  of  human  achievement,  and  it  is 
not  the  average  navvy  w’ho  makes  a  Darwin,  nor  the  typical 
daughter  of  the  plough  who  develops  into  an  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning.  There  are  probably  few  professional  men  who  offer 
a  more  insidious  attack  upon  all  that  in  the  past  has  made 
life  variegated  and  interesting  than  the  school  of  robust  and 
old-fashioned  physicians  who  theorise  on  eccentricity,  on  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  type,  as  necessarily  evil  and  obviously  to  be  stamped 
out,  if  possible,  by  the  State.  The  more  closely  we  study,  with 
extremely  slender  resources  of  evidence,  the  lives  of  great  men 
of  imagination  and  action  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the 
more  clearly  we  ought  to  recognise  that  a  reduction  of  all  the 
types  to  one  stolid  uniformity  of  what  is  called  “health”  would 
have  the  effect  of  depriving  humanity  of  precisely  those  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  added  most  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
human  existence. 

This  question  is  one  which  must,  in  the  near  future,  attract 
the  close  and  sympathetic  attention  of  the  medical  specialist. 
At  present,  there  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal  confusion 
between  morbid  aberration  and  w^holesome  abnormality.  The 
presence  of  the  latter  amongst  us  is,  indeed,  scarcely  recognised, 
and  an  unusual  individuality  is  almost  always  treated  as  a 
subject  either  of  disease  or  of  affected  oddity.  When  the  physical 
conditions  of  men  of  the  highest  celebrity  in  the  past  are 
touched  upon,  it  is  usual  to  pass  them  over  with  indifference, 
or  else  to  account  for  them  as  the  results  of  disease.  The 
peculiarities  of  Pascal,  or  of  Pope,  or  of  Michelangelo  are 
either  denied,  or  it  is  presumed  that  they  were  the  result  of 
purely  morbid  factors  against  which  their  genius,  their  rectitude, 
or  their  common  sense  more  or  less  successfully  contended.  It 
is  admitted  that  Tasso  had  a  hypersensitive  constitution,  which 
cruelty  tortured  into  melancholia,  but  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  he  W'Ould  have  been  a  greater  poet  if  he  had  taken  plenty 
of  outdoor  exercise.  Descartes  w'as  of  a  different  opinion,  for 
though  his  body  was  regarded  as  feeble  and  somewhat  abnormal, 
he  considered  it  a  machine  well  suited  to  his  own  purposes,  and 
thought  the  Cartesian  philosophy  would  not  have  been  improved, 
though  the  philosopher’s  digestion  might,  by  his  developing  the 
thews  of  a  ploughboy. 

These  reflections  are  natural  in  looking  back  upon  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Swinburne,  w^hich  I  believe  to  have  been  one  of  the 
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most  extraordinary  that  has  been  observed  in  our  time.  It 
would  be  a  pity  if  its  characteristics  should  be  obscured  by  carica¬ 
ture  on  the  one  hand  or  by  false  sentiment  on  the  other.  In 
the  days  when  I  watched  him  closely,  I  found  myself  constantly 
startled  by  the  physical  problem  :  What  place  has  this  singular 
being  in  the  genus  homo  ?  It  would  easily  be  settled  by  the 
vague  formula  of  “degeneration,”  but  to  a  careful  eye  there  was 
nothing  in  Swinburne  of  W'hat  is  known  as  the  debased  or 
perverse  type.  The  stigmata  of  the  degenerate,  such  as  we 
have  been  taught  to  note  them,  w'ere  entirely  absent.  Here 
were,  to  the  outward  and  untechnical  perception  at  least,  no 
radical  effects  of  disease,  hereditary  or  acquired.  He  stood  on  a 
different  physical  footing  from  other  men;  he  formed,  as  Cowley 
said  of  Pindar,  “a  vast  species  alone.”  If  there  had  been  a 
planet  peopled  by  Swinburnes,  he  w'ould  have  passed  as  an 
active,  healthy,  normal  specimen  of  it.  All  that  was  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  him  was  not,  apparently,  the  result  of  ill-health, 
but  of  individual  and  inborn  peculiarity. 

The  w’orld  is  familiar,  from  portraits  and  still  better  from 
caricatures,  with  his  unique  appearance.  He  w’as  short,  with 
shoulders  that  sloped  more  than  a  woman’s,  from  which  rose  a 
long  and  slender  neck,  surmounted  by  an  enormous  head.  The 
cranium  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  structure. 
His  spine  w'as  rigid,  and  though  he  often  bowled  the  heaviness 
of  his  head,  lasso  papavera  collo,  he  seemed  never  to  bend  his 
back.  Except  in  consequence  of  a  certain  physical  weakness, 
which  probably  may,  in  more  philosophical  days,  come  to  be 
accounted  for  and  palliated — except  when  suffering  from 
this  external  cause,  he  seemed  immune  from  all  the  maladies 
that  pursue  mankind.  He  did  not  know  fatigue ;  his 
agility  and  brightness  w^ere  almost  mechanical.  I  never  heard 
him  complain  of  a  headache  or  of  a  toothache.  He  re¬ 
quired  very  little  sleep,  and  occasionally  when  I  have  parted 
from  him  in  the  evening  after  saying  “Good-night,”  he 
has  simply  sat  back  in  the  deep  sofa  in  his  sitting-room,  his  little 
feet  close  together,  his  arms  against  his  side,  folded  in  his  frock- 
coat  like  a  grasshopper  in  its  wing-covers,  and  fallen  asleep, 
apparently  for  the  night,  before  I  could  blow  out  the  candles 
and  steal  forth  from  the  door.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of 
early  days ;  it  was  thus  about  1875  that  I  closely  observed 
him. 

He  was  more  a  hypertrophied  intelligence  than  a  man.  His 
vast  brain  seemed  to  weigh  down  and  give  solidity  to  a  frame 
otherwise  as  light  as  thistledown,  a  body  almost  as  immaterial 
as  that  of  a  fairy.  In  the  streets  he  had  the  movements  of  a 
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somnambulist,  and  often  I  have  seen  him  passing  like  a  ghost 
across  the  traffic  of  Holborn,  or  threading  the  pressure  of  carts 
eastward  in  Gray’s  Inn  Eoad,  without  glancing  to  the  left  or 
the  right,  like  something  blown  before  a  wind.  The  present 
w’riter  then  held  a  humble  post  at  the  British  Mu^um,  from 
which  he  was  freed  at  four  o’clock,  and  Swinburne  liked  to  arrange 
to  meet  him  half-way  between  that  monument  and  his  own 
lodgings.  One  of  Swinburne’s  peculiarities  was  an  extreme 
punctuality,  and  w^e  seldom  failed  to  meet  on  the  deserted 
northern  pavement  of  Great  Coram  Street.  But  although  the 
meeting  w'as  of  his  own  making,  and  the  person  to  be  met  a 
friend  seen  every  day,  if  I  stood  a  couple  of  yards  before  him 
silent ,  he  would  endeavour  to  escape  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  giving  a  great  shout  of  satisfaction  when  at  length  his 
eyes  focussed  on  my  face. 

He  w'as  very  fond  of  talking  about  his  feats  of  swimming  and 
riding  as  a  boy,  and  no  one  has  written  about  the  former  exercise 
with  half  so  much  felicity  and  ardour  : — 

As  one  that  ere  a  June  day  rise 
Makes  seaward  for  the  dawn,  and  tries 
The  water  with  delighted  limbs 
That  tastes  the  sweet  dark  sea,  and  swims 
Right  eastward  under  strengthening  skies. 

And  sees  the  gradual  rippling  rims 
Of  waves  whence  day  breaks  blossom-wise 
Take  fire  ere  light  peer  well  above, 

And  laughs  from  all  his  heart  with  love; 

And  softlier  swimming,  with  raised  head. 

Feels  the  full  fiower  of  morning  shed. 

And  fiuent  sunrise  round  him  rolled, 

That  laps  and  laves  his  body  bold 
With  fiuctuant  heaven  in  water’s  stead. 

And  urgent  through  the  growing  gold 
Strikes,  and  sees  all  the  spray  flash  red, 

And  his  soul  takes  the  sun,  and  yearns 
For  joy  wherewith  the  sea’s  heart  burns.  .  .  . 

There  is  nothing  to  approach  it  elsewhere  in  literature.  It 
was  founded  on  experience  in  the  surf  of  Northumberland,  and 
Swinburne’s  courage  and  zest  as  a  bather  were  superb.  But  I 
was  assured  by  earlier  companions  that  he  made  remarkably  little 
way  by  stvimming,  and  that  his  feats  were  mainly  of  floating, 
his  little  body  tossing  on  the  breakers  like  a  cork.  This  was 
the  cause  of  the  accident  which  so  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  when 
he  was  bathing  at  Etretat  in  1870.  He  was  caught  by  the  race 
of  the  tide  under  the  Porte  d’Amont,  because  of  the  weakness 
of  his  stroke.  He  was  pursued,  floating  like  a  medusa  with 
shining  hair  outspread,  and  was  caught  a  long  way  out  to  sea, 
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behind  the  Petite  Porte,  by  a  yachtsman  who,  oddly  enough, 
happened  to  be  Guy  de  Maupassant.  I  may  record  that,  in 
describing  this  incident  to  me  not  long  after  it  happened, 
Swinburne  said  that  he  reflected  with  satisfaction,  when  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  be  drowned,  that  he  had  just 
finally  revised  the  proofs  of  Songs  before  Sunrise,  and  that  he 
was  only  a  little  older  than  (I  think  he  said,  not  so  old  as)  Shelley 
when  he  was  drowned.  He  further  recorded  that  in  the  state 
of  the  tide  the  fishing-boat  which  saved  him  could  not  return 
for  some  time,  and  that  the  sailors  wrapped  him  in  a  sail  and 
perched  him  on  the  deck,  where,  to  their  amazement,  he  recited 
the  poems  of  Victor  Hugo  in  a  very  loud  voice,  until  they  got 
back  to  Etretat.  These  incidents  are,  I  think,  not  mentioned  by 
Guy  de  Maupassant  in  his  very  picturesque  account  of  the 
occurrence. 

No  physiologist  who  studied  the  physical  condition  of  Swinburne 
could  avoid  observing  the  violent  elevation  of  spirits  to  which  he 
was  constantly  subject.  The  slightest  emotional  excitement,  of 
anger,  or  pleasure,  or  admiration,  sent  him  into  a  state  which 
could  scarcely  be  called  anything  but  convulsive.  He  was  like 
that  little  geyser  in  Iceland,  which  is  always  simmering,  but 
which,  if  it  is  irritated  by  having  pieces  of  turf  thrown  into  it, 
instantly  boils  over  and  flings  its  menacing  column  at  the  sky. 

I  was  never  able  to  persuade  myself  whether  the  extraordinary 
spasmodic  action  of  the  arms  and  legs  which  accompanied  these 
paroxysms  was  the  result  of  nature  or  habit.  It  was  violent 
and  it  was  long-continued,  but  I  never  saw  that  it  produced 
fatigue.  It  gradually  subsided  into  a  graceful  and  smiling  calm, 
sometimes  even  into  somnolence,  out  of  which,  however,  a  provo¬ 
cative  remark  would  instantly  call  up  again  the  surprising  spasm 
of  the  geyser.  Swinburne  seemed  to  me  to  divide  his  hours 
between  violent  intellectual  excitement  and  sheer  immobility, 
mental  and  physical.  He  would  sit  for  a  long  time  together 
without  stirring  a  limb,  his  eyes  fixed  in  a  sort  of  trance, 
and  only  his  lips  shifting  and  shivering  a  little,  without  a  sound. 

The  conception  of  Swinburne,  indeed,  as  incessantly  flam¬ 
boyant  and  convulsive,  is  so  common  that  it  may  be  of  value 
to  note  that  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  sometimes  pathetically 
plaintive  and  distressed.  The  following  impression,  written 
down  next  day  (January  4th,  1878),  reveals  a  Swinburne  little 
imagined  by  the  public,  but  frequently  enough  to  be  observed  in 
those  days  by  intimate  friends.  It  describes  a  somewhat  later 
peiiod  than  that  on  which  I  have  hitherto  dwelt  :  — 

“Swinburne  has  become  very  much  at  home  with  us,  and, 
knowing  our  eating-times,  he  drops  in  every  fortnight  or  so  to 
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dinner,  and  stays  through  the  evening.  All  this  winter  he  has 
been  noticeably  worn  and  feeble,  sometimes  tottering  like  an  old 
man,  and  glad  to  accept  a  hand  to  help  him  up  and  down  stairs. 

I  hear  he  is  very  violent  between  whiles,  but  he  generally  visits 
us  during  the  exhaustion  and  depression  which  follow  his  fits  of 
excitement,  when  he  is  tired  of  his  loneliness  at  Great  James 
Street,  and  seems  to  crave  the  comfort  of  home-life  and  the 
petting  that  we  lavish  on  him.  Last  night  he  arrived  about 
5  p.m.  ;  he  w^as  waiting  for  me  when  I  came  back  from  the 
office.  The  maid  had  seen  him  into  my  study,  brightened  the 
fire  and  raised  the  lamp,  but  although  she  left  him  cosily  seated 
under  the  light,  I  found  him  mournfully  wandering,  like  a  lost 
thing,  on  the  staircase.  We  happened  to  be  quite  alone,  and 
he  stayed  on  for  six  hours.  He  was  extremely  gentle,  bright, 
and  sensible  at  dinner,  full  of  gay  talk  about  early  memories, 
his  recollections  of  Dickens,  and  odd  anecdotes  of  older  Oxford 
friends,  Jowett,  Stubbs,  and  the  present  Bishop  of  Ely  [James 
Bussell  Woodford].  Directly  dinner  was  over  he  insisted  on 
seeing  the  baby,  whom  on  these  occasions  he  always  kisses,  and 
worships  on  his  knees,  and  is  very  fantastic  over.  When  he  and 
I  were  alone,  he  closed  up  to  the  fire,  his  great  head  bowed,  his 
knees  held  tight  together,  and  his  finger-tips  pressed  to  his  chest, 
in  what  I  call  his  ‘  penitential  ’  attitude,  and  he  began  a  long 
tale,  plaintive  and  rather  vague,  about  his  loneliness,  the  sadness 
of  his  life,  the  suffering  he  experiences  from  the  slanders  of 
others.  He  said  that  George  Eliot  was  hounding  on  her 
myrmidons  to  his  destruction.  I  made  out  that  this  referred  to 
some  attack  in  a  newspaper  which  he  supposes,  very  ground¬ 
lessly  I  expect,  to  be  inspired  by  George  Eliot.  Swinburne  said 
that  a  little  while  ago  he  found  his  intellectual  energy  succumbing 
under  a  morbid  distress  at  his  isolation,  and  that  he  had  been 
obliged  steadily  to  review  before  his  conscience  his  imaginative 
life  in  order  to  prevent  himself  from  sinking  into  despair.  This 
is  only  a  mood ,  to  be  sure ;  but  if  there  be  any  people  who  think 
so  ill  of  him,  I  only  wish  they  could  see  him  as  we  see  him  at 
these  recuperative  intervals.  Whatever  he  may  be  elsewhere,  in 
our  household  not  a  kinder,  simpler,  or  more  affectionate  creature 
could  be  desired  as  a  visitor.  The  only  fault  we  find  with  him 
is  that  his  little  mournful  ways  and  his  fragility  drag  painfully 
upon  our  sympathy.” 

This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  not  the  Swinburne  of  legend  in 
the  ’seventies,  and  that  it  is  so  different  may  be  judged,  I  hope, 
my  excuse  for  recording  it.  A  very  sensible  further  change 
came  over  him  when  he  was  attacked  by  deafness,  an  infirmity 
to  which,  I  believe,  most  members  of  his  family  have  been  liable. 
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I  do  not  think  that  I  noticed  any  hardness  of  hearing  until  1880, 
when  the  affliction  rapidly  developed.  He  was,  naturally,  very 
much  concerned  at  it,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  he  said 
to  a  lady  of  my  household,  “If  this  gets  worse  I  shall  become 
wholly  unfit  to  mix  in  any  society  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together.”  It  did  get  worse  ;  it  was  constitutional  and 
incurable,  and  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  of  his  life  he  w'as 
almost  impervious  to  outward  sound.  All  the  more,  therefore, 
was  he  dependent  on  the  care  of  the  devoted  friend  who  thence¬ 
forward  guarded  him  so  tenderly. 

II. 

The  conversation  of  Swdnburne,  in  the  days  of  his  youth  and 
power,  was  very  splendid  in  quality.  No  part  of  a  great  man 
disappears  so  completely  as  his  table-talk,  and  of  nothing  is  it 
more  difficult  afterwards  to  reconstruct  an  impression.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  conversation  had,  as  was  to  be  expected,  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  poetry.  It  was  rapid,  and  yet  not  voluble ; 
it  was  measured,  ornate,  and  picturesque,  and  yet  it  was  in  a 
sense  homely.  It  was  much  less  stilted  and  involved  than  his 
prose  writing.  His  extreme  natural  politeness  was  always 
apparent  in  his  talk,  unless,  of  course,  some  unfortunate 
contretemps  should  rouse  a  sudden  ebullition,  when  he  could  be 
neither  just  nor  kind.  But,  as  a  rule,  his  courtesy  shone  out  of 
his  blue-grey  eyes  and  w'as  lighted  up  by  the  halo  of  his  cloud 
of  orange  hair  as  he  waved  it,  gravely  or  waggishly,  at  the 
company.  The  ease  wdth  wffiich  finished  and  polished  sentences 
flowed  from  him  w’as  a  constant  amazement  to  me.  I  noted 
(January,  1875)  that  somebody  having  been  so  unwise  as  to  speak 
of  the  “laborious”  versification  of  Catullus,  Swinburne  burst 
forth  with  a  trumpet-note  of  scorn,  and  said,  “Well,  I  can  only 
tell  you  I  should  have  called  him  the  least  laborious,  and  the 
most  spontaneous,  in  his  god-like  and  bird-like  melody,  of  all  the 
lyrists  known  to  me  except  Sappho  and  Shelley ;  I  should  as 
soon 'call  a  lark’s  note  ‘laboured’  as  Catullus’.”  This  might 
have  been  said  of  Swdnburne’s  amazing  talk ;  it  was  a  stream  of 
song,  no  more  laboured  than  a  lark’s. 

Immediately  after  leaving  him  I  used  sometimes,  as  well  as 
I  could,  to  note  down  a  few  of  his  sentences.  It  was  not  easy 
to  retain  much  where  all  was  so  copious  and  rich,  but  a 
whole  phrase  or  even  colloquy  would  linger  long  in  the  memory. 
I  think  these  brief  reports  may  be  trusted  to  give  his  exact 
words ;  nothing  could  recall  his  accent  and  the  spontaneous 
crescendo  effect  of  his  enthusiasm.  I  quote  from  my  note-books 
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almost  at  random.  This  is  in  1875,  about  some  literary  antagonist, 
but  I  have  neglected  to  note  whom  :  — 

“He  had  better  be  careful.  If  I  am  obliged”  [very  slowly] 
“to  take  the  cudgel  in  my  hand”  [in  rapid  exultation]  “the 
rafters  of  the  hovel  in  which  he  skulks  and  sniggers  shall  ring 
with  the  loudest  whacks  ever  administered  in  discipline  or  chas¬ 
tisement  to  a  howling  churl.”  All  this  poured  forth,  in  towering 
high  spirits,  without  a  moment’s  pause  to  find  a  word. 

Often  Swinburne  would  put  on  the  ironical  stop,  and,  with  a 
killing  air  of  mock  modesty,  would  say,  “I  don’t  know  whether 
you  can  reasonably  expect  me  to  be  very  much  weaker  than  a 
tame  rabbit”;  or,  “Even  milk  would  boil  over  twice  to  be 
treated  in  that  way.” 

He  was  certainly,  during  the  years  in  which  I  knew  him  well, 
at  his  best  in  1875.  Many  of  the  finest  things  which  I  tried 
to  capture  belonged  to  that  year.  Here  is  an  instance  of  his 
proud  humility  :  — 

“It  is  always  a  thorn  in  my  flesh,  and  a  check  to  any  satis¬ 
faction  which  I  might  feel  in  writing  prose,  to  reflect  that 
probably  I  have  never  written,  nor  shall  ever  write,  one  single 
page  that  Landor  would  have  deigned  to  sign.  Nothing  of  this 
sort,  or  indeed  of  any  sort  whatever,  troubles  me  for  a  moment 
when  writing  verse,  but  this  alw^ays  does  haunt  me  when  I  am 
at  work  on  prose.” 

In  1875  he  had  become  considerably  severed  from  Eossetti  in 
sympathy,  and  he  w’as  prepared  to  discuss  without  anger  the 
possibility  that  his  praise  had  been  over-luscious  ;  — 

“Well,  very  likely  I  did  say  some  extravagant  things  about 
Eossetti’s  original  sonnets  and  lyrics,  but  I  do  deliberately  stick 
to  any  word  I  said  about  him  as  a  translator.  No  doubt  Shelley 
is  to  the  full  as  beautiful  a  workman  in  that  line,  but  then  he  is 
as  inaccurate  as  Eossetti  is  accurate.” 

All  through  this  year,  1875,  his  mind  was  full  of  the  idea  of 
translating  .^schylus,  Aristophanes,  Villon,  all  his  peculiar 
foreign  favourites,  and  the  subject  was  frequently  uppermost  in 
his  mouth.  He  thought  Mallarm6’s  version  of  Poe  “very 
exquisite,”  although  he  could  not  make  much  of  Manet’s 
amazing  folio  illustrations.  Swinburne  was  well  disposed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  Manet,  whose  studio  in  Paris  he  told  me  he  had  visited  in 
1863,  in  company  with  Whistler  and  Fantin.  He  was  much  dis¬ 
appointed  at  the  sudden  death  of  Maggi,  of  Milan,  w'ho  had 
undertaken  to  bring  out  a  complete  Italian  translation  of  his 
poems.  Swinburne  used  to  speak  of  Italy  as  “my  second 
mother-country”  and  “my  country  by  adoption,”  although  I 
think  his  only  personal  knowledge  of  it  had  been  gained  in  1863, 
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when  he  spent  a  long  time  in  and  near  Florence,  much  of  the 
time  in  the  society  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  and  that  “dear,  bril¬ 
liant,  ingenious  creature,”  Mrs.  Gaskell.  It  was  in  a  garden  at 
Fiesole,  he  told  me,  with  the  whole  air  vociferous  with  nightin¬ 
gales,  that  he  wrote  “Itylus.” 

In  the  summer  of  1875  I  brought  him  a  very  laudatory  review 
of  his  writings  which  had  just  appeared  in  Copenhagen,  and 
urged  him  to  gratify  the  Danish  critic  by  sending  him  a  few 
witten  words  of  acknowledgment.  This  he  was  very  well  pleased 
to  do,  but  he  paused,  with  lifted  pen,  and  looking  up  sideways  with 
that  curious  roguish  smile  which  was  one  of  his  charms,  he 
asked,  “But  what  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  and  little  fishes  of 
Scandinavia  am  I  to  say  ?  I  know !  I  must  borrow  some  of 
the  divine  daring  which  enables  our  Master  to  respond  so  frankly 
to  tributes  of  which  he  cannot  read  a  word !  I  will  write  to 
your  Danish  friend  exactly  as  Victor  Hugo  replies  to  tributes 
of  English  verse  and  prose.” 

The  first  letter,  he  told  me,  which  he  received  from  Victor 
Hugo,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  in  terms  of  idolatrous  rever¬ 
ence,  was  in  the  early  part  of  1862,  in  acknowledgment  of 
some  unsigned  articles  on  Les  Misirahles.  In  replying,  with 
the  greatest  effusion,  Swinburne  asked  leave  to  lay  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  “Chastelard”  at  Hugo’s  feet.  Although  the  English 
poet  always  spoke  of  the  French  poet  as  a  daughter  might 
speak  of  her  mother,  with  tender  adoration,  they  did  not 
meet  until  November,  1882,  when  Swinburne  went  over  to  Paris 
on  purpose  to  attend  the  revival — “the  resurrection,”  he  called 
it— of  Le  Roi  s'amuse.  He  had  no  longer  any  familiarity  with 
Paris ;  he  stayed ,  like  a  true  British  tourist ,  in  one  of  the 
fashionable  hotels  in  the  Hue  St.  Honore.  On  that  occasion, 
and  I  think  for  the  only  time  in  his  life,  he  pressed  the  hand  of 
Victor  Hugo.  He  wrote  to  me  from  Paris  of  the  play,  and  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  appearance,  “a  thing  as  unique  and 
wonderful  as  the  play  itself,”  but  said  not  a  word  of  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  Hugo. 

To  someone  who  remarked  that  it  was  disagreeable  to  be  con¬ 
troverted,  Swinburne  replied  gravely,  “No  !  not  at  all !  It  gives 
a  zest  to  the  expression  of  sympathy  to  raise  some  points  of 
amicable  disagreement.”  This  was  not  the  only  case  in  which 
I  was  struck  by  a  certain  unconscious  resemblance  between  his 
repartees  and  those  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

In  1873  or  1874  he  started  his  theory  of  the  division  of  great 
writers  into  gods  and  giants.  He  worked  it  out  rather 
whimsically;  Shakespeare,  of  course,  was  a  god,  and  Ben 
Jonson  was  a  giant,  but  I  think  that  Webster  was  a  god.  These 
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conjectures  led  him  along  the  pleasant  pathway  of  caprice.  He 
now  started  his  serious  study  of  Shakespeare,  of  which,  as  about 
to  become  a  book,  I  believe  he  first  spoke  to  me  late  in  1873.  It 
was  a  time  of  controversy  so  acrid  that  w'e  can  hardly  realise  the 
bitterness  of  it  in  these  calm  days.  But  Swinburne  was  more  than 
ready  for  the  fight.  He  rejoiced  in  his  power  to  make  his  assailants 
ridiculous.  “I  need  hardly  tell  you,”  he  said  to  me,  “that  I  shall 
begin,  and  clear  my  way,  with  a  massacre  of  the  pedants  worthy 
of  one  of  Topsy’s  [William  Morris’s]  Icelandic  sagas.  It  shall 
be  ‘  a  murder  grim  and  great,’  I  pledge  myself  to  you!  ”  And 
indeed  he  was  very  vivacious  at  the  expense  of  the  New  Shakspere 
(or  “Shack-spur,”  as  he  always  pronounced  it)  Society. 

Great  anger  burned  in  his  bosom  because  the  “Athengcum” 
described  his  Erechtheus  as  “a  translation  from  Euripides.”  I 
never  clearly  understood  the  reason  of  Swinburne’s  fanatical 
oJ:)jection  to  Euripides,  which  has  even  puzzled  Dr.  Verrall.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  appearance  of  the  review  quoted  above,  I  found 
Swinburne  in  a  fine  fit  of  the  tantrums.  He  poured  out  his  indig¬ 
nation  the  moment  I  came  into  the  room.  “Translation  from 
Euripides,  indeed  1  Why,  a  fourth-form  boy  could  perceive  that, 
as  far  as  Erechtheus  can  be  said  to  be  formed  after  anybody,  it  is 
modelled  throughout  on  the  earlier  style  of  ^Eschylus,  the  simple 
three-parts  epic  style  of  ‘  The  Suppliants,’  ‘  The  Persians,’  and 
the  ‘  Seven  against  Thebes,’  the  style  most  radically  contrary  to 
the  ‘  droppings,’  grrh  !  the  droppings  (as  our  divine  and  dearest 
Mrs.  Browning  so  aptly  rather  than  delicately  puts  it)  of  the  scenic 
sophist  that  can  be  conceived.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see 
the  play  of  Euripides  which  contains  five  hundred  consecutive 
lines  that  could  be  set  against  as  many  of  mine  !  ” 

Again,  on  a  later  occasion,  “I  always  have  maintained,  and 
I  always  shall  maintain,  that  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  over-top 
Euripides  by  the  head  and  shoulders  than  to  come  up  to  the 
waist  of  Sophocles  or  stretch  up  to  touch  the  lance  of  i^schylus.” 
Erechtheus  was  written  with  unusual  celerity,  all  of  it,  if  I 
remember  right,  in  lodgings  by  the  sea  at  Wragford,  near 
Southwold,  in  Suffolk,  where  Swinburne  was  staying  in  the 
autumn  of  1875.  When  we  think  of  the  learning,  the  w’eight  of 
imagination,  and  the  unrivalled  metrical  daring  of  that  splendid 
drama  (to  my  mind  on  the  very  highest  level  of  Swinburne’s 
poetical  achievement),  this  improvisation  seems  marvellous. 

To  one  who  praised  in  his  presence  the  two  great  naval  odes 
of  Campbell  ;  “I  like  to  hear  you  say  that.  But  I  should 
speak  still  more  passionately,  for  the  simple  fact  is  that  I  know 
nothing  like  them  at  all,  simile  aut  secundum,  in  their  own 
line,  which  is  one  of  the  very  highest  lines  in  the  highest  range 
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of  poetry.  Very  little  national  verse  anywhere  is  good  either 
patriotically  or  poetically ;  and  what  is  good  patriotically  is  far 
inferior  to  Campbell  poetically.  Look  at  Burns  and  Eouget  de 
lisle !  What  is  virtually  lacking  is  proof,  in  the  face  of  the 
Philistines,  that  poetry  has  real  worth  and  weight  in  national 
matters — lacking  everywhere  else,  only — not  lacking  in 
Campbell.” 

His  feeling  about  literature  was  serious  to  the  verge  of 
fanaticism.  It  absorbed  him  like  a  religion,  and  it  was  this 
unflagging  sense  of  the  superhuman  power  and  value  of  poetry 
which  made  his  conversation  so  stimulating,  especially  to  a  very 
young  man  whom  he  honoured  with  the  untrammelled  expression 
of  his  opinions.  But  he  had  a  charming  delicacy  of  toleration 
for  the  feelings  of  those  whom  he  respected,  even  when  he 
believed  them  to  be  tainted  with  error.  Of  an  elder  writer  of 
some  authority,  to  whom  he  was  urged  to  reply  on  a  point  of 
criticism,  he  said,  “No!  If  I  wrote  about  what  he  has  said,  ~ 

could  not  hold  myself  in.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  rude  to - . 

Now,  I  know  that  I  should  begin  by  trying  to  behave  like  a  good 
boy,  and  before  I  knew  what  I  was  doing  I  should  be  smiting 

- hip  and  thigh,  and  making  him  as  the  princes  were  who 

perished  at  Endor.  I  hope  you  remember  what  they  became? 
Look  it  up,  and  you  will  find  w’hat  becomes  of  poeticules  when 
they  decompose  into  poetasters  I  So,  you  see,  I  had  better  leave 
him  alone.” 

Swinburne’s  pleasure  in  fighting  was  a  very  marked  and  a 
very  amusing  trait  in  his  conversation.  He  liked,  at  brief 
intervals,  to  have  something  to  worry  between  the  teeth  of  his 
discourse.  He  would  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  off  the  scent 
by  any  red  herring  of  criticism.  This  mock  irascibility,  as  of  a 
miniature  Boythorn ,  always  struck  me  as  having  been  deliberately 
modelled  on  the  behaviour  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.  This  impres¬ 
sion  was  confirmed  in  rather  a  startling  way  by  a  phrase  of 
Swinburne’s  own.  He  had  been  reading  to  me  the  MS.  of  his 
George  Chapman,  and  after  the  reading  was  over,  and  we 
had  passed  to  other  things,  Swinburne  said,  “Did  you  notice 
just  now  some  pages  of  a  rather  Landorian  character?  Don’t 
you  think  I  was  rather  like  the  old  lion,  when  he  was  using  his 
teeth  and  claw's,  in  my  rending  of  the  stage  licensers  and  our 
crazy  English  censorial  system?” 
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III. 

The  intellectual  temperament  of  Swinburne  is  not  to  be 
apprehended  unless  we  remember  that  he  was  in  grain  an  aris¬ 
tocrat.  On  the  father’s  side  he  was  directly  descended  from  a 
feudal  Border  family,  which,  as  long  ago  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  had  produced  a  man  of  mark  in  Sir  Adam  de 
Swinburne.  The  poet  never  forgot  the  ancestral  castle  of 
Swinburne,  which  had  passed  from  his  forbears  two  centuries 
ago,  never  the  fierce  feuds  and  rattling  skirmishes  under  the 
hard  Northumbrian  sky.  He  talked  with  freedom  and  with 
manifest  pleasure  of  these  vague  medimval  forefathers,  of  their 
bargaining  and  fighting  wdth  the  Umfrevilles  and  the  Fenwicks; 
of  the  unspeakable  charm  of  their  fastness  at  Capheaton,  where 
so  much  of  his  own  childhood  was  passed.  But  his  interest  in 
the  Swinburnes  seemed  to  be  largely  romantic  and  antiquarian. 
His  connections  on  his  mother’s  side  were  not  less  distinguished, 
but  they  were  less  ancient.  The  Ashburnhams  were  ennobled 
by  William  III.,  and  their  immediate  founder  had  been  a  loyal 
groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  I.  The  poet’s  interest  in 
their  history  began  at  the  point  where  Lady  Jane  Ashbumham 
married  Admiral  Charles  Swinburne  in  1836,  Algernon  being 
born  next  year  as  their  eldest  son.  He  was  not  indisposed, 
however,  in  unemphatic  retrospect,  to  recall  the  great  houses  of 
Ormonde,  Anglesea,  and  Northumberland  with  which  the  blood 
of  his  mother  brought  him  into  direct  connection.  Probably  a 
reminiscence  of  all  this  may  occasionally  be  found  to  throw  light 
on  some  otherwise  cryptic  lines  in  his  poetry. 

Of  all  his  relatives,  however,  he  spoke  in  those  days  most  of 
tw'o  :  his  incomparable  mother,  invincible  in  tenderness  and 
anxious  care,  and  his  somewhat  formidable  uncle,  the  fourth 
Earl.  This  nobleman  was  a  book-collector  of  the  fearless  old 
fashion,  and  had  formed,  at  a  reckless  cost,  one  of  the  noblest 
libraries  in  England.  Lord  Ashbumham  did  not  welcome 
visitors  to  his  bookshelves,  but  he  made  a  special,  perhaps  a 
unique,  exception  in  favour  of  his  nephew.  Some  of  Swinburne’s 
happiest  days  were  spent  among  the  almost  fabulous  treasures 
of  the  great  house  near  Battle,  and  he  would  return  to  London 
with  dazzled  eyes,  babbling  of  illuminated  bestiaries  and  old 
MS.  romances  in  Burgundian  French.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Lord  Ashbumham  was  one  of  the  very  few  persons,  if  he 
w’as  not  the  only  one,  of  whom  his  nephew  stood  in  awe.  If 
the  poet  was  fractious,  the  peer  could  be  tumultuous,  and  I 
have  been  told  that  nowhere  was  Algernon  so  primly  on  his 
“p’s  and  q’s ’’  as  at  Ashbumham.  But  a  real  affectionate  appre¬ 
ciation  existed  between  the  old  bibliophile  and  the  glowing  young 
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poet.  When  Lord  Ashburnham  died,  over  eighty,  in  1878,  it  was 
with  sorrow  as  well  as  respect  that  his  nephew  mourned  him. 

I  Outside  poetry,  and,  in  lesser  measure,  his  family  life,  Swin- 
I  burne’s  interests  were  curiously  limited.  He  had  no  “small  talk,” 

!  and  during  the  discussion  of  the  common  topics  of  the  day  his  at- 
tention  at  once  flagged  and  fell  off,  the  glazed  eye  betraying  that 
j,  the  mind  was  far  away.  For  science  he  had  no  taste  whatever,  and 
I  his  lack  of  musical  ear  was  a  byword  among  his  acquaintances. 

I  once  witnessed  a  practical  joke  played  upon  him,  which  made 
I  me  indignant  at  the  time ,  but  which  now  seems  innocent  enough , 

I  and  not  without  interest.  A  lady,  having  taken  the  rest 
of  the  company  into  her  confidence,  told  Swinburne  that 
she  would  render  on  the  piano  a  very  ancient  Florentine 
ritornello  which  had  just  been  discovered.  She  then  played 
“Three  Blind  Mice,”  and  Swinburne  was  enchanted.  He  found 
that  it  reflected  to  perfection  the  cruel  beauty  of  the  Medicis — 
which  perhaps  it  does.  But  this  exemplifies  the  fact  that  all 
impressions  with  him  were  intellectual,  and  that  an  appeal  to 
his  imagination  would  gild  the  most  common  object  with 
!  romance. 

In  the  days  I  speak  of  Swinburne  lived  in  large,  rather  empty 
!  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  an  old  house  in  Great  James  Street, 

I  which  used  to  remind  me  of  one  of  Dickens’s  London  houses 
I  in  Great  Expectations  or  Little  Dorrit.  But  until  the  death  of 
i  his  father,  who  died  at  a  great  age  in  the  early  autumn  of  1877, 

}|  Swinburne  always  had  a  country  home  in  Holmwood,  near 
I  Henley-on-Thames.  At  Admiral  Swinburne’s  death  I  think  he 
[  stayed  on  with  his  mother  at  Holmwood  till  the  end  of  that 
I  year.  Such  months  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  were  always 
beneficial  to  his  health,  and  he  wrote  there  without  interruption, 
j  I  find  a  note  (1875)  :  “How  exuberant  S.  always  is  when  he 
comes  back;  it  is  partly  pleasure  at  being  in  London  again,  and 
partly  refreshment  from  his  country  captivity.”  Of  his  visits 
to  the  sea-coast  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  others  must  speak,  for 
I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  him. 

I  When  he  came  back  from  the  country  to  town  he  was  always 
particularly  anxious  to  recite  or  read  aloud  his  own  poems.  In 
doing  this  he  often  became  very  much  excited,  and  even,  in 
j  his  overwhelming  sense  of  the  movement  of  the  metre,  would 
1  jump  about  the  room  in  a  manner  somewhat  embarrassing  to  the 
I  listener.  His  method  of  procedure  was  uniform.  He  would 
i  arrive  at  a  friend’s  house  with  a  breast-pocket  obviously  bulging 

I  with  manuscript,  but  buttoned  across  his  chest.  After  floating 
about  the  room  and  greeting  his  host  and  hostess  with  many  little 
becks  of  the  head,  and  affectionate  smiles,  and  light  wavings  of 
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the  fingers,  he  would  settle  at  last  upright  on  a  chair,  or,  by  pre¬ 
ference,  on  a  sofa,  and  sit  there  in  a  state  of  rigid  immobility,  the 
toe  of  one  foot  pressed  against  the  heel  of  the  other.  Then  he 
would  say,  in  an  airy,  detached  way,  as  though  speaking  of  some 
absent  person,  “I  have  brought  with  me  my  ‘  Thalassius  ’  or  my 
‘Wasted  Garden’  (or  whatever  it  might  happen  to  be),  which 
I  have  just  finished.”  Then  he  would  be  folded  again  in  silence, 
looking  at  nothing.  We  then  were  to  say,  “0  do  please  read 
it  to  us!  Will  you?”  Swinburne  would  promptly  reply,  “I 
had  no  intention  in  the  world  of  boring  you  with  it,  but  since 

you  ask  me - ”  and  out  w’ould  come  the  MS.  I  do  not 

remember  that  there  was  ever  any  variation  in  this  little  cere¬ 
mony,  "which  sometimes  preluded  many  hours  of  recitation  and 
reading.  His  delivery,  especially  of  his  own  poetry,  was 
delightful  as  long  as  he  sat  quietly  in  his  seat.  His  voice  rose 
and  fell  monotonously,  but  with  a  flute-like  note  which  was  very 
agreeable,  and  the  pulse  of  the  rhythm  was  strongly  yet  deli¬ 
cately  felt.  I  shall  never  forget  the  successive  evenings  on 
which  he  read  Bothwell  aloud  in  his  lodgings,  in  particular  one 
on  which  Burne-Jones,  O’Shaughnessy,  P.  B.  Marston,  and  I 
sat  with  him  at  his  round  marble-topped  table — lighted  only  by 
candles  in  two  giant  candlesticks  of  serpentine  he  had  brought 
from  the  Lizard — and  heard  him  read  the  magnificent  second  act 
of  that  tragedy.  He  surpassed  himself  in  vigour  and  melody  of 
utterance  that  night.  But  sometimes,  in  reading,  he  lost  control 
of  his  emotions,  the  sound  became  a  scream,  and  he  would  dance 
about  the  room,  the  paper  fluttering  from  his  finger-tips  like  a 
pennon  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

He  was  not,  in  my  recollection,  very  ready  to  recite  old 
published  poems  of  his  own,  though  always  glad,  and  even  im¬ 
periously  anxious,  to  read  new  ones.  Almost  the  only  exception 
which  I  remember  was  in  favour  of  “The  Triumph  of  Time,” 
a  poem  wdiich  Swinburne  deliberately  impressed  upon  me,  and 
doubtless  upon  other  friends  as  well,  as  being,  in  a  very  peculiar 
sense,  a  record  of  personal  experience.  It  was  alw’ays  difficult  to 
know  w^here  the  frontier  ran  between  hard  fact  and  Swinburne’s 
mind  illuminated  by  a  sw’eeping  limelight  of  imagination.  He  bad 
a  real  love  of  truth,  but  no  certain  recognition  of  fact.  Unless, 
ho'wever,  he  curiously  deceived  himself,  a  set  of  very  definite 
emotions  and  events  is  embalmed  in  “The  Triumph  of  Time,” 
of  which  I  have  more  than  once  heard  him  chant  fragments 
wdth  extraordinary  poignancy.  On  these  occasions  his  voice  took 
on  strange  and  fife-like  notes,  extremely  moving  and  disconcerting, 
since  he  was  visibly  moved  himself.  The  sound  of  Swunburne 
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wailing  forth  in  his  thrilling  semi-tones  such  stanzas  as  that 
addressed  to  the  Sea 

I  shall  sleep,  and  move  with  the  moving  ships, 

Change  as  the  winds  change,  veer  in  the  tide; 

My  lips  will  feast  on  the  foam  of  thy  lips, 

I  shall  rise  with  thy  rising,  with  thee  subside; 

Sleep,  and  not  know  if  she  be,  if  she  were, 

Filled  full  with  life  to  the  eyes  and  hair. 

As  a  rose  is  fulfilled  to  the  roseleaf  tips 

With  splendid  summer  and  perfume  and  pride, 

is  something  which  will  not  fade  out  of  memory  as  long  as  life 
lasts;  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  in  the  recitation  of  the  last  four 
of  the  following  very  w’onderful  verses  : — 

I  shall  go  my  ways,  tread  out  my  measure, 

Fill  the  days  of  my  daily  breath 
With  fugitive  things  not  good  to  treasure. 

Do  as  the  world  doth,  say  as  it  saith; 

But  if  we  had  loved  each  other — 0  sweet. 

Had  you  felt,  lying  under  the  palms  of  your  feet. 

The  heart  of  my  heart,  beating  harder  with  pleasure 
To  feel  you  tread  it  to  dust  and  death, 

Swinburne  seemed  to  achieve,  or  to  go  far  towards  achieving, 
an  entirely  novel  and  original  form  of  expression.  His  whole  body 
shook  with  passion,  his  head  hung  on  one  side  with  the  eyes 
uplifted,  his  tongue  seem  burdened  by  the  weight  of  the  syllables, 
and  in  the  concentrated  emphasis  of  his  slow  utterance  he 
achieved  something  like  the  real  Delphic  ecstasy,  the  transfigura¬ 
tion  of  the  Pythia  quivering  on  her  tripod.  It  was  surpassingly 
strange,  but  it  was  without  a  touch  of  conscious  oddity  or  affecta¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  case  of  poetic  “possession,”  pure  and  simple. 

IV. 

Swinburne  was  a  prodigious  worker,  and  the  bulk  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions  in  prose  and  verse  is  the  more  surprising  since  the  act 
of  writing  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  him,  as,  we  may 
remember,  it  was  to  Wordsworth.  He  should  have  been  an 
improvisatore.  I  brought  him  once  a  picture  of  the  Swedish 
poet  Bellmann,  whose  genius  (a  hundred  years  earlier)  had  a 
certain  resemblance  to  his  own.  Bellmann  was  represented  wdth 
a  lute,  improvising  his  verses  in  the  open  air.  “Ah!”  said 
Swinburne,  “that  is  what  I  should  like  to  do !  I  should  like 
to  stand  on  a  promontory  in  Sark,  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun, 
and  shout  my  verses  till  all  the  gulls  came  fawning  to  my  feet. 
That  would  be  better  than  scraping  and  spluttering  over  a 
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filthy  pen.”  In  spite  of  a  real  physical  difficulty  in  writing, 
however,  Swinburne  got  through  an  astonishing  amount.  In  the 
autumn  of  1874,  for  instance,  I  find  he  was  finishing  Bothwell-, 
he  was  preparing  a  volume  of  essays  for  the  press ;  he  was 
composing  lyrics  for  a  volume  to  be  called  “Songs  in  Time  of 
Change,”  and  then  “Poems  of  Revolution  ”  (ultimately,  I  suppose, 

“  Songs  of  Two  Nations  ”) ;  he  was  writing  criticism  of  Poe  and 
Blake  (which  did  not,  I  think,  please  him  enough  to  be  printed); 
he  was  busy  with  a  book  about  Chapman ;  and  he  was  engaged 
on  a  revival  of  Wells’s  Joseph  and  his  Brethren.  In  connection 
with  the  last-mentioned,  I  remember  his  showing  me  the  recast 
he  was  making  of  an  essay  on  Wells  he  had  written  in  1861, 
and  he  said,  “At  all  events,  I  can  write  better  prose  now  than 
I  could  then.” 

The  habit  of  centenaries  had  not  seized  the  British  public 
thirty-five  years  ago.  The  anniversary  of  Landor’s  birth  passed 
quite  unobserved,  and  even  Swinburne  did  not  recollect  the 
date  till  the  day  itself,  when  he  was  at  Holm  wood,  and  could 
do  nothing.  He  was  extremely  vexed ;  oddly  enough ,  he  had 
always  believed  Landor  to  be  two  or  three  years  older  than  he 
was,  and  he  had  taken  for  granted  that  the  centenary  had  passed. 
However,  it  providentially  transpired  that  Charles  Lamb  was 
born  only  eleven  days  later  than  Landor,  so  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1875,  Swinburne  came  up  to  town,  with  delightful 
fussiness,  on  purpose  to  organise  a  Lamb  dinner.  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  was  the  only  time  in  his  life  that  he  ever  “organised” 
anything.  He  was  magnificent ;  very  grave  and  important ;  and 
he  smoothed  over  the  awkward  circumstance  of  his  having  for¬ 
gotten  (for  the  moment)  his  own  beloved  Landor  by  saying  that 
the  same  libations  might  fitly  and  gracefully  be  mingled  in  an 
affectionate  remembrance  of  the  two  great  men.  Landor, 
however,  was  ultimately  merged  in  Lamb,  in  whose  honour  a 
very  small  group  ate  a  mediocre  dinner  in  a  Soho  tavern  on 
the  10th  of  February.  We  were  only  five,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
the  others  being  Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  our  ardent  and  sanguine 
William  Minto  (whose  bright  life  burned  out  untimely  some 
sixteen  years  ago),  and  a  curious  friend  of  Swinburne’s,  Thomas 
Purnell,  always  to  me  rather  a  disturbing  element.  Swinburne 
was  in  the  chair,  and  I  never  saw  him  look  better  in  health. 
He  took  upon  himself  an  air  of  public  dignity  which  pre¬ 
supposed  the  idea  that  our  little  banquet  was,  symbolically,  a 
large  public  affair;  and  when  Purnell  “went  too  far,”  as  people 
say,  it  was  wonderful  to  hear  Swinburne  recall  him  to  a  more 
decorous  choice  of  language.  I  feel  as  if  there  had  been 
“speeches”;  but  that  is  merely  caused  by  a  recollection  of  the 
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very  high  grade  along  which  the  conversation  moved  until  the 
waiters  turned  us  out  into  the  street. 

Of  the  relations  between  Swinburne  and  Browning  something 
should,  I  believe,  be  put  on  record.  In  the  earliest  times  the 
former  had  shared  the  pre-Eaphaelite  enthusiasm  for  what 
Browning  had  published  up  to  Men  and  Women.  But  the  two 
poets  came  into  no  personal  contact,  and  I  think  that  Swinburne’s 
natural  instinct  was  not  attracted  to  Browning’s  personality. 
When,  in  1874,  I  began  eagerly  to  talk  of  the  elder  to  the 
younger  poet,  my  zeal  was  checked  by  Swinburne’s  courteous 
indifference.  He  found  no  pleasure  whatever  in  Browning’s 
plays,  nor  much,  which  astonished  me,  in  his  lyrics.  Yet  there 
was  no  aversion,  and  when  we  came  to  “The  Ring  and  the 
Book,”  Swinburne’s  praise  was  unaffected.  Moreover,  he  more 
and  more  warmly  admired  the  series  of  psychological  studies 
beginning  with  Fifine  at  the  Fair.  “This,”  he  said,  “is  far 
better  than  anything  Browning  has  yet  written.  Here  is  his 
true  province.”  The  result  of  this  development  of  taste  was  the 
page  of  almost  extravagant  laudation  in  the  George  Chapman 
of  1875,  which  amazed  some  of  Swinburne’s  friends,  and  be¬ 
wildered  Browning  himself  as  much  as  it  gratified  him.  But, 
unfortunately,  in  1877,  at  the  height  of  Swinburne’s  violent 
controversy  with  the  New  Shakespeare  Society,  Browning 
accepted  the  presidency  of  that  body.  This  gave  Swinburne 
not  merely  mortal  offence,  but  great  and  lasting  pain,  and  no 
invectives  became  too  sharp  for  him  in  speaking  of  Browning. 
It  distressed  me  beyond  measure  that  such  a  misunderstanding 
should  exist  between  men  whom  I  loved  and  venerated,  and  I 
ventured  to  tell  Browning  how  much  Swinburne  was  hurt.  He 
was,  of  course,  entirely  innocent  of  all  intentional  offence,  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  shocked,  and  begged  me  to  explain  to  Swinburne 
how  little  any  intention  of  slighting  him  had  crossed  his  mind.  At 
the  same  time,  for  my  private  ear.  Browning  suggested  that  one’s 
conduct  really  could  not  be  regulated  by  the  dread  lest  some 
eminent  person  one  scarcely  knew  might  disapprove  of  it.  I  did 
what  I  could,  not  without  some  success,  to  moderate  Swinburne’s 
anger,  but  the  damage  was  done.  There  was  a  native  incom¬ 
patibility  between  the  two  poets  which  prevented  either  of  them 
from  according  complete  justice  to  the  other.  The  character  of 
Browning  had  the  breadth  of  a  lake,  which  is  sometimes  swept 
by  storms ;  that  of  Swinburne ,  the  unceasing  impetuosity  of  a 
mountain  torrent. 

Before  his  fortieth  year  there  had  set  in  a  curious  ossification 
of  Swinburne’s  intellect.  He  ceased  to  form  new  impressions, 
while  reverting  with  all  his  former  exuberance  to  the  old.  This 
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was  extraordinary  in  one  who  had  waved  the  banner  of  rebellion  i 
and  had  led  youthful  enthusiasm  so  heroically  when  it  affected  ( 

writers  just  earlier  than  himself.  Whether  he  changed  his  tone  t 

in  familiar  talk  later  on  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly  between  ( 

1874  and  1884  he  show^ed  no  intelligent  comprehension  whatever  £ 

of  the  new  elements  in  literature.  He  was  absolutely  indifferent  ( 

to  Stevenson,  to  Ibsen,  to  Dostoieffsky,  each  of  whom  was  i 

pressed  upon  his  notice,  and  his  hostility  to  Zola  w^as  grotesque.  i 

In  1877  L’ Assommoir  w'as  published  periodically  in  a  Paris  1 

review  called,  I  think.  La  Repuhliqne  des  Lettres,  a  journal  ( 

which  had  languished  from  the  first,  and  now  expired  in  its  a 

third  volume.  Swinburne  attributed,  of  course  jocosely,  the  fact  i 

of  its  failure  to  the  effect  of  a  most  dignified  protest  against  Zola  f 

which  he  had  printed  somew'here.  I  remember  his  ecstasy,  and  £ 

his  expression  of  a  belief  (which  proved  quite  unfounded)  that 
Zola  would  never  dare  to  publish  another  page.  This  attitude 
to  the  French  Naturalists  was  unusual.  Swinburne’s  native 
temper  was  generous  and  kind,  and  the  idea  of  attacking  a 
genuine  talent  of  any  species  would  have  been  dreadful  to  him. 

But  he  did  not  think  that  Stevenson — to  take  a  particularly 
distressing  instance — had  any  talent,  and  he  wms  therefore  silent 
about  what  he  wrote.  It  w’as  curious,  however,  to  note  that 
Swinburne  was  always  capable  of  being  affected  along  straight 
lines  of  reminiscence.  At  the  very  moment  w'hen  he  was  hewing 
at ‘the  French  realists,  root  and  branch,  he  spoke  to  me  with 
generous  approval  of  one  of  the  least  gifted  and  most  extreme 
of  them  all,  Leon  Cladel.  I  was  greatly  astonished,  but  the 
mystery  was  soon  explained.  Cladel  had  attacked  Napoleon 
III.  with  peculiar  virulence,  and  he  was  an  open  worshipper  of 
Victor  Hugo.  No  matter  how  Zolaesque  his  stories  might  be, 
he  had  these  two  unquestionable  claims  on  Swinburne’s  approba¬ 
tion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  wonderful  aura  of  charm  hung  about 
the  person  of  this  astonishing  man  of  genius.  Swinburne  might 
be  absurd ;  he  could  not  fail  to  be  distinguished.  He  might  be 
quixotic;  he  w^as  never  mean  or  timid  or  dull.  He  represented, 
in  its  most  flamboyant  shape,  revolt  against  the  concessions  and 
the  hypocrisies  of  the  mid-Victorian  era,  “this  ghastly,  thin-faced 
time  of  ours.”  An  extraordinary  exhilaration  accompanied  his 
presence,  something  uplifted,  extravagant,  and  yet  unselfish.  No 
one  has  ever  lived  who  loved  poetry  more  passionately,  found 
in  it  more  inexhaustible  sources  of  pleasure,  cultivated  it  more 
thoroughly  for  itself,  more  sincerely  for  nothing  w'hich  it  might 
be  persuaded  to  offer  as  a  side-issue.  Half  Swinburne’s  literary 
influence  depended  upon  little,  unregarded  matters,  such  as  his 
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II  unflinching  attitude  of  worship  towards  the  great  masters,  his 
\  devotion  to  unpopular  causes,  his  uncompromising  arrogance  in 
I  the  face  of  conventionality.  It  is  becoming  difficult  to  recapture 
even  the  thrill  he  caused  by  his  magic  use  of  “unpoetic”  mono¬ 
syllables,  such  as  “bloat,”  “pinch,”  “rind,”  “fang,”  “wince,” 
I  embedded  in  the  very  heart  of  his  ornate  melody.  But  his 
meteoric  flight  across  the  literary  heavens,  followed  by  the  slow 

Iand  dignified  descent  of  the  glimmering  shower  of  sparks,  will 
long  excite  curiosity,  even  w’hen  the  sensation  it  caused  has 
ceased  to  be  quite  intelligible.  Yet  those  who  stood  under  the 
apparition,  and  stared  in  amazement  at  its  magnificent  audacity, 
must  not  be  over-much  surprised  if  a  generation  is  arising  that 
fails  to  comprehend  what  the  phenomenon  meant  to  the  original 
spectators.  Edmund  Gosse. 
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I 

Ever  since  Peter  the  Great’s  famous  political  testament,  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  of  small  moment,  and  above  all  ever  i 
since  Austria  and  Russia  entered  into  rivalry  over  the  inherit-  j 
ance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  politicians  and  publicists  have  been 
racking  their  brains  and  making  ingenious  attempts  to  find  a 
solution  of  the  Balkan  problem,  or  Eastern  Question,  which  | 
would  prove  acceptable  to  Europe  and  also  have  in  it  the  element 
of  stability.  j 

The  general  interest  aroused  in  this  matter  is  easily  explained 
by  the  unanimous  conviction  that  the  Eastern  Question  cannot 
and  should  not  be  separated  from  the  European  Question,  con-  } 
sidered  in  conjunction  with  it,  as  a  German  writer  on  international 
law  pointed  out  as  early  as  1841  {Die  Europdische  Triarchie, 
p.  178).  The  problem  becomes  particularly  pressing  whenever  a  | 
great  crisis  occurs,  and  is  therefore  brought  to  our  notice  in  the 
Press,  in  Parliament,  and  even  in  diplomatic  notes,  whenever  ! 
serious  struggles  break  out  which  from  time  to  time  convulse 
the  Ottoman  Empire  and  demand  once  more  the  tender  care  of  ; 
Europe  at  the  pillow  of  the  “sick  man’s  ”  bed.  Several  publicists 
thought  they  had  found  this  solution  in  the  Confederation  of  the 
Balkan  States.  Even  in  our  own  day  those  best  qualified  to  judge  ! 
are  returning  to  this  idea.  Hilmi  Pasha,  for  instance,  the  i 

present  Grand  Vizier,  said  on  February  16th  to  a  representative  I 

of  the  Paris  Matin,  “The  Confederation  of  the  Balkan  States  I 
is  a  dream,  but  with  the  regeneration  of  Turkey  and  a  good  | 
army — for  a  strong  army  is  indispensable — this  dream,  to-day  I 
regarded  as  fantastic,  is,  I  hope,  one  that  may  be  realised.”  On  1 
almost  the  same  day  Dr.  Vladan  Georgevitch  also  declared,  in  | 
a  lecture  given  at  Berlin,  that  no  final  solution  for  the  Serb 
question  was  possible  except  by  means  of  a  National  pnion  of 
all  the  Serbs  and  Creates  in  a  single  State,  and  could  only  be  | 
carried  out  with  the  consent  of  Austria-Hungary.  In  this  case,  I 
he  added,  a  Balkan  Confederation  under  the  mgis  of  Austria-  j 
Hungary  might  be  secured.  Otherwise  there  was  the  danger  of  j 
the  formation  of  this  Confederation  under  the  guidance  of  Russia  | 
or  Turkey.  Still  later,  M.  Iswolski,  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  advised  a  strict  and  cordial  understanding 
between  all  the  Slav  States  of  the  Balkans,  which  should  look  I 
to  Turkey  for  support,  whilst  waiting  for  Greece  and  Roumania  I 
to  join  later  on.  I 
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I. 

The  Eastern  Question,  which  began  with  Constantine  and 
Theodosius,  stretches  through  the  centuries.  It  is  ever  old  and 
ever  new,  like  a  figure  in  mythology,  or  a  siren  who  exercises 
a  mysterious  and  irresistible  attraction  and  destroys  the  victim 
she  draws  into  her  clutches.  In  vain  it  seems  from  time  to  time 
extinct  like  a  volcano  or  stifled  by  stratagem  or  brute  force. 
After  a  rest,  sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short,  it  comes  to  life 
again,  often  with  greater  vigour  than  before.  Thereupon  every¬ 
one  looks  anxiously  to  the  East ;  for  the  interests  at  stake  are 
so  important  and  complicated  that  Europe  and  Asia,  and  even 
America,  cannot  stand  by  as  unconcerned  spectators  of  the 
struggle  which  recurs  century  after  century  for  the  possession 
of  the  Bosphorus,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  .^Egean  Sea.  The 
East  has  been  the  goal  of  every  ambition  of  the  Christian  and 
barbarian  Powers  alike.  The  Eastern  Question  gave  the  spur 
to  the  politics  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries 
as  much  as  to  those  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth,  and  bids  fair  to  provide  plenty  of  material  for  the 
diplomatists  of  the  twentieth  century,  who,  we  may  be  sure,  will 
leave  a  bountiful  legacy  to  their  successors  in  centuries  to  come. 

Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Baudoin,  Stefan  Douchan  and 
Mahomet,  Soliman  and  Charles  V.,  John  Sobieski  and  Peter  the 
Great,  Joseph  II.  and  the  Empress  Catherine,  Napoleon  and 
Alexander  I.,  Ijord  Palmerston,  Napoleon  III.  and  the  Tsar 
Nicholas,  Prince  Gortschakof  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  each  tried 
in  his  owm  way  to  find  a  solution  for  this  dangerous  problem ,  and , 
what  is  still  more  significant,  each  one  failed,  each  one  sacrificed 
in  vain  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  most  of  them  the 
blood  of  valiant  soldiers.  When  they  thought  they  were  on  the 
point  of  reaching  their  goal  they  fell  on  the  way,  and  their  work 
did  not  survive  the  influence  of  their  political  genius.  Could  there 
be  more  instructive  lessons  than  these  for  the  ix)liticians  of  to-dav 
if  only  they  would  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  by  the  precedent 
of  history?  Of  all  the  serious  and  practical  plans  which  have 
been  devised  for  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question,  the  one 
proposed  by  the  Emperor  Stefan  Douchan  seems  to  me  the  most 
worthy  of  attention,  because  its  foundations  were  laid  on  the  firm 
basis  of  history,  and  because  it  recognised  the  rights,  the  needs, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  Eastern  nations  as  well  as  the  highest 
interests  of  justice  and  civilisation.  The  aim  in  view  (the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  .which  was  checked  by  the  invasion  of  the  Turks,  un¬ 
consciously  helped  by  the  want  of  political  common  sense  in  the 
Greeks  and  Venetians)  was  the  Confederation  of  the  Balkan 
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States,  supported  by  an  alliance  with  Venice.  If  this  noble  and  ! 
magnificent  conception  could  have  been  realised  in  time,  Europe 
would  probably  have  been  saved  the  horrors  of  those  devastations 
which  lasted  for  400  years,  and  changed  into  deserts  and  ruins 
the  fertile  valleys  and  rich  cities  of  Greece,  Scrvia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Hungary. 

With  this  object  in  view,  Douchan  asked  the  Pope  for  the  title 
of  “  Captain  of  Christendom  against  the  invaders  and  infidels.”  \ 
His  request  was  not  granted,  probably  because  he  and  his  people  f 

would  not  definitely  join  the  Catholic  Church.  His  Empire  was  I 

really  a  Confederation  consisting  of  Servia  proper,  Bulgaria,  [ 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Zenta  (now  Montenegro),  Slavonia,  I 

Macedonia,  Dalmatia,  and  Croatia,  governed  under  a  reprcsenta-  r 

tive  system.  Moreover,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Kosovo  i 

(1389),  the  Serb  countries  fought  as  a  confederation  against  the  1 

Turkish  invaders  (Bochkovitch,  S.,  La  mission  du  peuple  Serhe  I 

dans  la  Question  d' Orient,  Bruxelles,  1886).  | 

It  seems  that  the  originators  of  this  movement  for  the  freedom  I 

of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  | 

century,  Karageorges  and  Milhoche  in  Servia  and  Ipsylanty  repre-  j 

senting  Greece,  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  federalist  idea  for  the  | 

organisation  of  the  Balkan  States,  for  Karageorges  and  the  great  : 

Greek  patriot,  Eiga  de  Ferra,  perished  as  apostles  of  confedera¬ 
tion.  Even  the  Eussians  w'ere  not  slow  to  contemplate  the  idea  : 
of  organising  the  Balkan  States  into  a  Confederation  after  they  ] 
had  been  freed  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  This  is  brought  out  very 
clearly  in  the  statements  made  by  the  Tsar  Nicholas  I.,  contained 
in  a  letter  which  General  de  Castelbajac,  Napoleon  III.’s  ambas¬ 
sador  at  the  Eussian  Court,  wrote  on  August  17th,  1853,  to  M. 
Thouvenel,  political  director  of  Foreign  Affairs  (L.  Thouvenel, 
Nicholas  I.  and  Napoleon  III.,  Paris,  1891,  p.  199  to  205).  The 
Journal  de  Bruxelles  published  in  ^lay,  1867,  a  correspondence 
from  St.  Petersburg  bearing  upon  this  subject,  of  which  I  quote 
the  following  extracts  :  — 

If  all  acquired  rights  and  the  demands  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
were  set  aside,  and  only  the  interests  and  aspirations  were  considered  of 
the  peculiarly  mixed  populations  which  to-day  compose  the  Austrian  Empire 
and  Turkey  in  Europe,  nothing  would  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  different 
nationalities  better  than  a  Confederation  which  would  include  all  these 
States,  whilst  preserving  for  each  one  in  particular  autonomy,  independence, 
and  the  rule  of  its  native  dynasty.  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Roumanians,  Serbs, 
Hungarians,  and  Czechs  would  compose  as  many  different  States;  the 
Albanians  might  perhaps  be  added  to  the  list.  Constantinople  w'ould  be 
the  Federal  Capital  and  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  Confederation, 
which  would  include  about  forty  million  inhabitants.  Though  these  numbers 
are  fairly  formidable,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  Confederation  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  great  European  Powers  would  occupy  a  fairly  precarious 
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situation  unless  it  had  a  head,  and  unless  this  head  were  able  to  command 
considerable  forces.  We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Confederation  must  have  an  Emperor  at  the  head.  Without  being  aware 
of  it,  perhaps,  we  (the  Russians)  are  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  no  one 
but  the  Emperor  of  Russia  could  be  the  protector  and  natural  chief  of 
the  Greco-Slav  Confederation.  We  are  willing  to  allow  that  the  Russian 
Empire  is  large  enough,  and  we  can  sincerely  say  that  we  do  not  aim 
at  fresh  conquests.  Nevertheless,  w'e  should  not  be  sorry  to  find  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  in  the  Archipelago,  on  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  States  that  would  bear  us  no  grudge,  that  would  be  our  allies, 
and,  to  a  small  extent,  our  vassals;  and  we  should  be  by  no  means  pleased 
to  see  at  the  head  of  such  a  Confederation  another  Emperor  who  would 
be  perfectly  independent  and  possibly  hostile  to  us.  It  is  clear  that  the 
ruler  of  the  Austrian  Empire  alone  could  be  the  Emperor  at  the  head  of 
the  Greco-Slav  Confederation.  As  long  as  the  successors  of  Rodolphe  of 
Hapsburg  turned  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Germany  and  Italy  there 
could  be  no  question  of  a  combination  of  events  which  w'ould  place  them 
at  the  head  of  the  Greco-Slav  world.  To-day  the  situation  has  completely 
changed,  and  without  wishing  to  raise  the  veil  which  hides  the  future, 
it  is  possible  to  imagine  more  than  one  combination  of  events  which 
would  place  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  the  head  both  of  a  powerful  State 
and  of  the  Greco-Slav  Confederation.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  crowns 
of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Poland  were  united  on  the  head  of  one  man. 
Something  of  a  similar  nature  might  happen  to-day,  and  in  that  case 
the  Emperor  might  without  difficulty  be  the  head  of  a  Confederation  in¬ 
cluding  the  Kings  of  Servia,  Roumania,  and  Greece.  There  is  no  need 
to  add  that  if  a  project  of  this  kind  were  ever  realised,  we  (the  Russians) 
should  be  far  from  pleased. 

A  publicist  of  Greek  extraction  (J.  G.  Pitzipios-Bey)  preached 
in  1858,  in  his  work,  L’ Orient,  les  re  formes  de  V  Empire 
Byzantin,  the  formation  of  this  Balkan  Confederation  under  the 
protection  of  Russia. 

“  If  Russia,”  he  said,  ”  were  to  take  the  course  of  giving  back  to  Poland 
the  right  of  self-government,  and  were  to  facilitate  the  reunion  of  that 
country  in  a  single  independent  State;  if  the  Tsar  Alexander  were  to  make 
of  this  new  Power  a  sincere  ally  and  were  to  summon  into  the  coalition 
the  Hungarians,  the  Slavs,  and  the  Greeks,  and,  supported  by  them, 
were  to  go  to  Constantinople  and  cut  once  for  all  the  Gordian  knot  by 
establishing  a  great  Confederation  of  the  Eastern  and  Northern  Powers, 
would  not  this  Confederation  soon  be  in  a  position  to  lay  down  the  law 
to  the  rest  of  the  world?  ” 

A  Roumanian  (Mano,  G.  A.,  L’ Orient  rendu  a  lui  meme, 
London  and  Paris,  1861)  also  wrote  about  the  same  time  on  this 
subject.  His  scheme  for  the  partition  of  the  Turkey  of  to-day 
into  two  autonomous  independent  kingdoms  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  for  centuries  the  Slavs  and  the  Greeks  have  lived  side 
by  side  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  the  event  of  this  partition 
the  Slav  kingdom  would  include  the  Bulgars,  all  the  Slavs,  the 
Croats,  the  Illyrians,  &c.,  and  in  addition  the  Dalmatian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  that  is  to  say  all  the  countries  which  lie  between  Fiume 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and 
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the  Black  Sea,  following  the  range  of  Mount  Haeraus,  the  I 
Hellenic  Kingdom,  or  rather  the  Hellenic  Empire,  would  consist 
of  independent  Greece,  of  Albania  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  of  Epirus 
Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  the  ancient  kingdoms 
of  Bythinia,  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria  and  Lydia,  and  finally  all  the 
Greek  islands,  such  as  Crete,  Cyprus,  Bhodes,  Chios,  Mitylene, 

&c.  The  capital  of  the  Christian  Empire  would  of  necessity  be 
Constantinople,  for  according  to  him,  since  Byzantium  could  not 
be  Kussian,  justice  and  policy  alike  demanded  that  it  should  once 
more  be  Greek.  Sir  John  White,  during  his  journey  in  the 
Balkans  in  1867,  spoke  to  Baron  d’Avril  of  the  possibility  of  a 
Confederation  of  the  Adriatic,  Balkan,  and  Danubian  States 
(Cyrille,  Voyage  sentimental  dans  les  Pays  slaves,  Paris,  1876, 
p.  159).  A  French  engineer  said  about  the  same  time  to  this 
writer  (p.  304),  “If  a  federation  of  the  Eastern  nations  ever 
becomes  possible  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question  will  have 
been  found.” 

II. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  attempt  at  federation 
came  from  Servia,  where,  once  again,  the  people  have  preserved 
more  clearly  than  any  other  nation  in  the  Peninsula  the  traditions 
of  their  ancient  power  and  civilisation.  In  fact,  as  early  as  1844,  ] 

Ilia  Garachanine,  a  statesman  who  rose  from  the  ranks,  evolved  i 

the  following  programme  to  guide  the  general  policy  of  his 
country  : —  j 

Small  as  Servia  is  to-day  she  can  only  count  upon  the  future  hy  working 
for  an  understanding  with  the  nations  that  surround  her.  She  can  have 
no  assured  existence  within  her  present  boundaries,  and  must  therefore  ' 

strain  every  nerve  to  unite  kindred  peoples  to  her.  If  she  cannot  succeed 
in  realising  this  aim,  outside  influences  will  toss  her  about  like  a  small 
boat,  and  she  will  end  in  running  on  the  rocks  and  being  wrecked.  The 
Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  will  either  end  in  a  partition,  or  it  will  be 
ousted  by  a  new  State  formed  out  of  its  Christian  inhabitants.  The  par¬ 
tition  might  be  carried  out  by  Austria  and  Russia :  a  line  drawn  from 
Widin  to  Salonika  would  make  the  most  natural  division,  giving  all  the 
Serbs  to  Austria.  Both  the  Empires  are  w’orking  energetically  to  prevent 
the  resurrection  of  a  Christian  Empire  in  the  Peninsula,  because  it  would 
block  the  path  of  Russia  to  Constantinople  and  would  expose  Austria  to 
the  danger  of  losing  the  Southern  Slavs.  Austria,  therefore,  will  always 
be  the  enemy  of  Servia,  and  an  understanding  with  that  great  Power 
will  always  be  impossible  for  us.  It  is  natural  that  the  other  Western 
Powers,  particularly  France  and  Great  Britain,  should  oppose  this  aggrandise¬ 
ment  of  Austria  and  Russia,  but  not  the  formation  of  a  new  Christian 
Balkan  State,  which  would  promote  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  This  State  could  not  be  any  other  than  Servia,  for, 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  she  would  have  been  the  successor  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  if  the  Turks  had  not  destroyed  it.  In  this  case,  more- 
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'  over,  Servia  would  do  no  more  than  revive  the  ancient  Empire  of  her 
ancestors.  Europe  could  see  nothing  more  in  our  action  than  the  resurrection 
of  the  old  Serb  State,  founded  on  historic  rights  and  the  law  of  nations. 
The  new  Servia  would  provide  Europe  with  every  guarantee  of  strength, 
and  would  keep  the  balance  of  power  between  Austria  and  Russia.  Her 
geographical  position,  the  extent  of  her  dominion,  her  natural  riches,  the 
military  spirit  of  her  population,  her  extreme  patriotism  and  unity  of 
race  and  language,  are  signs  of  her  energy  and  sure  guarantees  for  her 
future.  The  first  principle  of  her  policy  should  be  complete  religious 
freedom  and  toleration.  The  work  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  for  a  national 
awakening  should  be  directed  towards  reuniting  them  each  in  turn  to 
Servia.  It  will  always  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  procure  or  retain  com¬ 
mercial  communication  with  Europe  through  Semlin.  For  this  reason 
Servia  should  do  everything  in  her  power  to  open  up  another  commercial 
route  leading  to  the  sea,  and  this  route  is  the  one  which  would  lead  us 
to  Dulcigno  or  Scutari  in  Albania.  This  commercial  port  would  find  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  France  and  England,  and  even  Turkey  would  profit  by  it. 

But  it  was  only  during  the  second  reign  of  Prince  Michael 
(1860-1868)  that  Garachanine  found  an  opportunity  of  beginning 
to  carry  out  his  schemes.  Prince  Michael,  who  was  himself  an 
ardent  supporter  of  an  understanding  between  the  Balkan  States, 
had  associated  himself  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  with  the 
old  statesman,  who  was  virtually  his  colleague  and  the  intimate 
confidant  of  his  thoughts.  The  Prince  himself  had  given  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  ideas  to  this  effect  in  a  conversation  which  he  had  in 
1  London  with  Kossuth,  the  famous  leader  of  the  Hungarian  revo- 

j  lution  in  1859.  “We  wish  to  be  entirely  independent  as  our 

ancestors  were,”  he  said  to  his  interlocutor. 

But  we  must  wait  for  a  favourable  moment.  It  is  our  misfortune  to  have 
Austria  as  our  immediate  neighbour.  Everyone  knows  that  it  is  her 
ambition  to  spread  towards  the  East,  and  that  she  looks  upon  Turkey  in 
Europe  as  eventual  booty  of  which  she  hopes  to  have  a  share.  She  is 
therefore  always  ready  to  intervene  as  soon  as  any  movement  breaks  out 
among  those  of  her  neighbours  who  stand  in  the  way  of  her  ambitious 
designs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  we  raise  the  flag  of  independence 
the  Court  of  Vienna  will  intervene,  unless  we  take  up  arms  under  the 
protection  of  Russia.  In  that  case  Austria  would  not  occupy  Servia,  for 
she  is  afraid  of  Russia.  .  .  .  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Austria  is 
consequently  the  principal  obstacle  to  our  independence,  and  condemns  us 
to  the  alternative  either  of  remaining  tributary  to  Turkey  with  the  prospect 
of  being  dominated  by  Austria,  or  of  becoming  the  vassals  of  Russia.  All 
the  Serbs  feel  this  instinctively  as  much  as  I  do. 

Then  recalling  the  speeches  which  Kossuth  had  made  in 
England  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  in  which  he  had  insisted 
that  small  States  could  only  secure  their  national  independence 
in  the  face  of  the  Great  Powers  by  means  of  an  alliance  which 
would  provide  mutual  defence  against  every  attack  from  outside, 
ho  added,  ‘‘  We  are  entirely  of  the  same  opinion.  Even  if  we 
were  to  gain  our  independence  it  would  be  difficult  to  preserve  it 
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without  such  an  alliance.”  He  then  recalled  the  conversation 
which  Kossuth  had  with  Prince  Couza,  and  continued, 

Without  any  further  discussion  of  the  idea  of  a  Danubian  Confederation 
I  must  say  that  I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with  it.  ...  I  do  not  know 
what  your  views  are  about  the  future  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  its  dissolution  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  one  thing  of 
which  I  am  certain  is,  that  it  should  be  your  wish  as  much  as  it  is  ours 
that  the  Turkish  Empire,  if  it  must  perish,  should  not  fall  a  prey  to 
Russia  and  Austria,  but  that  it  should  mean  freedom  for  the  people  that 
inherit  it,  which  would  be  impossible  if  Austria,  who  is  watching  her  prey, 
continues  to  hold  Hungary.  ...  In  order  to  escape,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  domination  of  Russia,  the  Eastern  Slavs  should  form  a  body  compact 
and  strong  enough  to  find  its  vitality  in  itself.  All  these  considerations  lead 
me  to  hope  for  the  independence  of  Hungary,  and  I  would  help  you  in 
the  struggle,  as  much  at  least  as  I  can  without  endangering  my  own  country. 

Kossuth  on  his  side  answered  that  Europe  was  anxious  to 
preserve  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  that  the  Hungarians,  his 
fellow  countiymen,  were  also  friends  of  Turkey. 

‘‘It  is  an  undeniable  fact,”  he  added,  ‘‘  that  the  only  rampart  against 
invasion  by  Austria  and  Russia,  and  indeed  the  most  effectual  one,  would 
consist  of  free  countries  and  a  defensive  alliance  between  independent 
Hungary,  Croatia,  Servia,  and  Moldo-Wallachia,  which  would  secure  the 
freedom  and  tranquillity  of  Europe  against  any  attempt  at  conquest  from 
the  East.  I  do  not  believe,”  he  continued,  ‘‘  that  without  such  a  Con¬ 
federation  and  without  the  restoration  of  Poland  it  is  possible  for  the 
modern  European  system  to  work  satisfactorily  in  the  East.  ...  In  my 
opinion  the  keen  feeling  of  nationality  in  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  and  Bosnia 
makes  the  realisation  of  this  Confederation  more  probable.  ...  As  far 
as  we  are  concerned  the  essential  condition  is  that  when  the  Turkish 
Empire  falls  to  pieces  the  Southern  Slavs  should  not  be  at  the  mercy 
of  either  Austria  or  Russia,  but  that  they  should  be  free  and  independent 
under  conditions  and  a  system  of  government  of  their  own  choice  ” 

(Kossuth,  Souvenirs  et  Ecrits  de  mon  Exit,  Periode  de  la  Guerre 
d’ltalie,  Paris,  1880,  pp.  254-259). 

Prince  Michael  of  Servia,  seconded  by  his  Prime  Minister, 
Garachanine  (wdiose  ideas  upon  this  subject  in  1844  we  have 
already  mentioned),  worked  systematically  for  the  realisation  of 
his  hopes  for  the  formation  of  a  Balkan  Confederation.  But,  as 
was  the  case  with  France  in  1859,  so  in  1866  Eussia  prevented 
him  from  taking  advantage  of  the  difficulties  in  w'hich  Austria 
w'as  involved  to  make  a  diversion  against  Turkey.  In  fact, 
Baron  Stackelberg,  the  Eussian  ambassador  in  Vienna,  wrote  to 
him  on  June  26th,  1866  : 

The  general  necessity  for  keeping  within  bounds  the  complications  caused 
by  the  present  situation  prevents  the  possibility  of  provoking  hostilities  in 
the  East.  We  do  not  know  w'hat  the  future  has  in  store  for  us,  whether 
the  war  ends  in  the  autumn  in  a  compromise,  or  w'hether  the  struggle, 
in  spite  of  every  effort,  spreads  into  other  countries.  But  the  interests 
of  Servia  demand  that  you  should  husband  your  resources,  keep  your 
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(hands  free,  and  not  bind  yourselves  to  anyone.  The  great  day  of  deliver¬ 
ance,  it  seems  to  us,  has  not  yet  come.  An  understanding  between  the 
Slav  States  and  Greece  is  still  in  embryo;  material  means  are  lacking, 
and  Russia  will  not,  and  cannot,  encourage  a  step  which  she  considers 
j  picinature. 

Prince  Michael  and  his  Government  spread  the  idea  throughout 
I  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  After  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Old 
I  Servia,  whose  population  is  pure  Serb  and  w-here  organisation 
I  was  comparatively  easy  and  fairly  quickly  accomplished,  came 
I  the  turn  of  Bulgaria,  to  w^hich  Prince  Michael  devoted  special 
j  attention. 

1  Although  for  a  long  period  of  time  the  Bulgarians  had  been 
oppressed,  there  existed  among  them  even  at  this  date  a  fairly 
j  large  aristocracy  of  educated  people  w’ho  occupied  superior 
positions,  though  they  lived  among  the  people  and  shared  their 
fortunes,  good  and  evil  alike.  Pace,  religion,  the  general  situa- 
i  tion,  the  fate  they  had  suffered  and  the  one  which  was  yet  in 
I  store,  all  combined  to  point  out  the  same  path  for  the  Serbs  and 
I  Bulgarians.  Prince  Michael’s  policy  found  in  Bulgaria  a  soil 
^  ready  prepared.  The  headquarters  of  this  national  propaganda 
had  already  been  established  by  the  first  patriots  at  Bucharest, 

I  and  the  organisation  for  a  general  rising  included  vast  tracts  of 
country  inhabited  by  Bulgarians.  The  Bulgarian  Committee 
'  acted  in  perfect  accord  with  the  Cabinet  in  Belgrade,  and  on 
'  January  26th,  1867,  the  representatives  arranged  the  following 
programme  : — 

1 

I  Art.  I. — The  people  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  who  are  Slavs  in  race,  united 
by  ties  of  hlood  and  of  religion,  who  spring  from  one  root  and  inhabit 
contiguous  lands,  are  summoned  hy  Providence  to  live  henceforward  under 
one  Government  and  one  flag. 

Art.  II. — And  because  they  form  one  body,  animated  by  the  same  feelings 
and  tendencies,  and  because  they  can  only  reach  their  goal  by  means  of 

ia  common  existence,  these  two  sister  nations  shall  bear  in  the  future  the 
name  of  Serbo-Bulgarians  or  Bulgaro-Serbs,  and  their  common  country  shall 
be  called  Serbo-Bulgaria  or  Bulgaro-Servia. 

Art.  III. — His  Highness  Prince  Michael,  whose  patriotism  has  been  so 
often  proved  ....  is  proclaimed  supreme  head  of  the  Serbo-Bulgarian 
j  nation  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  her  Army. 

i  Art.  IV. — The  national  flag  shall  consist  of  the  combined  colours  of 
Servia  and  Bulgaria  respectively. 

In  the  following  Articles  (V.  to  XII.)  the  details  of  this  common 
organisation  are  given,  together  with  an  account  of  legislation, 
money,  metric  system,  religion,  government,  the  common  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  capital  of  the  union.  In  the  month  of  April  of 
the  same  year  a  conference  of  Bulgarian  leaders  and  delegates 
met  at  Bucharest  at  the  request  of  the  Servian  Government  and 
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accepted  in  principle  the  decisions  of  the  Serb  Committee,  though 
enlarging  them  to  a  certain  extent.  According  to  the  resolutions 
passed  by  this  assembly,  the  new  union  was  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  Empire  of  the  Southern  Slavs,  in  which  complete  equality 
should  be  guaranteed  to  both  parties,  and  in  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  entire  representative  system  should  be  organised 
proportionately  to  the  population  of  the  two  sister  States. 

This  understanding  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria  was  followed 
by  another  betw’een  Servia  and  Montenegro  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded  which  was  the  most 
important  event  for  the  Serb  race  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Servia  and  Montenegro  bound  themselves 
by  this  treaty  to  work  together  for  the  enfranchisement  of  their 
oppressed  brethren,  by  building  a  solid  foundation  for  a  single 
Serb  State.  Prince  Nicholas,  as  a  predecessor  had  done  once 
before,  promised  by  this  treaty  to  abdicate  the  throne  of 
^lontenegro  in  favour  of  Prince  Michael,  and  thus  unite  the  two 
countries  under  one  crown.  Prince  Michael,  on  his  side,  under¬ 
took,  if  he  had  no  direct  descendants,  to  proclaim  Prince  Nicholas 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Servia. 

The  negotiations  to  secure  joint  action  with  Greece  lasted  a 
long  time,  and  presented  great  difficulties.  They  were  neverthe¬ 
less  crowned  with  success  in  the  shape  of  a  political  alliance  in 
the  autumn  of  1867 ,  and  by  a  military  convention  in  the  following 
spring.  (Mil.  R.  Vesnitch.  Le  prince  Michel  Ohrenovitch  et 
ses  idees  sur  la  Confederation  Balkanique,  dans  les  Annales 
Internationales  d’Histoire,  No.  4,  pp.  232-238.)  The  Croats 
and  Albanians  were  included  in  this  gigantic  scheme,  and  the 
negotiations  with  the  Premiers  were  conducted  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Diakovo,  Monseigneur  Strossmayer.  The  present  King  of 
Poumania,  Charles  I.,  has  kept  the  proofs  that  Eoumania  was 
also  to  join  this  confederation.  (Aus  dem  Lehen  Konigs  Karl 
Von  Riananien  Aufzeichnungen  eines  Augenzeigen.  Stuttgart, 
1894,  2  vols.)  As  early  as  February,  1867,  this  prince  had 
recorded  (vol.  i.,  p.  242)  the  rumours  current  in  Constantinople 
that  Eoumania,  Servia,  Greece,  and  Montenegro  had  signed  a 
treaty  of  alliance  to  drive  the  Turks  from  Europe.  He  further 
adds,  on  the  13th  of  April  of  the  same  year,  that  Prince  Michael 
on  his  return  from  Constantinople  undertook  to  work  with  him 
to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  later,  that  on  June  14th  of 
that  year  he  received  from  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  the  insignia 
of  the  order  of  Danilo ,  together  with  an  autograph  letter  begging 
him  to  accept  the  title  “  as  a  pledge  of  the  harmony  which  should 
exist  between  the  Princes  of  the  East  in  order  to  reach  the 
predestined  goal.”  One  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  Eastern 
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Question  in  our  day,  M.  Edouard  Englehardt  (La  Confederation 
Balkanique  in  the  Revue  d’Histoire  Diplomatique,  1892,  adds 
to  these  notes  the  evidence  of  a  most  highly  qualified  observ^er. 
He  gives  proofs  of  the  attempts  at  an  understanding  between 
Belgrade,  Cettinge,  Athens,  and  Bucharest.  According  to  him 
an  agreement  was  concluded  between  Eoumania  and  Servia  at 
the  beginning  of  1868.  It  made  a  great  sensation  in  certain 
Chanceries.  The  Porte  became  uneasy,  and  published  the  ap¬ 
proximate,  “if  not  the  authentic,”  text  of  this  agreement.  Its 
secret  articles  were  to  the  following  effect  : — “The  two  signa¬ 
tories  bind  themselves  in  particular  to  act  in  concert  when  cir¬ 
cumstances  require  their  co-operation  in  emancipating  the  Chris¬ 
tian  populations  of  Eastern  Europe  (VI.).  The  islands  forming 
the  Delta  of  the  Danube  and  the  eastern  part  of  Bulgaria  lying 
between  Koutstchouk  and  Varna  on  one  side,  and  the  Black  Sea 
on  the  other,  shall  be  annexed  and  joined  for  ever  to  Eoumania 
(Vn.).  Old  Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria,  except 
that  part  of  the  latter  State  handed  over  to  Eoumania,  shall  be 
annexed  for  ever  to  Servia  (VIII.).  The  main  object  of  the 
present  convention  being  to  establish  henceforward  a  firm  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  various  Christian  peoples  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
with  a  view  of  finding  a  solution  to  their  advantage  of  the  Eastern 
Question,  the  signatories  will  endeavour  to  secure  the  consent  of 
Greece  and  Montenegro  to  such  clauses  of  this  convention  as 
can  be  applied  to  them.  The  Eoumanian  Government  will  nego¬ 
tiate  for  this  purpose  with  the  Hellenic  Kingdom,  and  Servia 
with  the  Principality  of  Montenegro  (IX.).  The  author  continues 
that  Prince  Charles,  in  conversations  held  with  foreign  diplomatic 
representatives  and  even  wdth  the  correspondents  of  several 
papers,  declared  “that  an  alliance  between  Servia,  Greece,  and 
Montenegro  was  the  only  means  of  finding  a  practical  solution 
of  the  Eastern  Question.”  Events  over  which  the  originators  of 
this  plan  had  no  control,  and  which  were  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Balkan  States,  prevented  it  from  being  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  these  ideas  took  firm  root  in 
the  minds  of  all  these  States,  and  that  if  circumstances  proved 
favourable  their  realisation  need  not  be  considered  an  Utopian 
dream. 

III. 

The  insurrection  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1875,  and  the 
wars  against  Turkey  which  followed — Servia  and  Montenegro  in 
1876,  and  Eussia,  Eoumania,  and  the  two  Serb  States  in  1877 — 
once  again  drew  the  attention  of  public  opinion  in  Europe  to 
the  everlasting  Eastern  Question,  which  inspires  such  terror  in 
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the  hearts  of  diplomatists  that  one  of  them,  the  late  Baron  1 
D’Avril,  was  able  to  remark  with  good  reason  :  "It  seems  that  f 

the  re-opening  of  the  Eastern  Question  is  a  bogey  used  for  driving  j 

the  greatest  diplomatists  through  the  eye  of  a  needle."  More-  ’ 
over,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  of  diplomacy,  Talley-  j 
rand,  himself  once  said,  “The  world’s  centre  of  gravity  lies  I 
neither  on  the  Elbe  nor  the  Adige  ;  it  is  over  there,  on  the  frontiers  1 
of  Europe,  on  the  Danube.”  | 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  first  serious  negotiations  for  the  I 
object  of  creating  a  Confederation  of  the  Eastern  European  States  ^ 

were  conducted  on  English  ground,  in  London  itself,  the  heart  1 

of  political  liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience,  by  advocates  none  j 
of  whom  were  English.  The  first  publicist  who  at  the  time  of  * 
the  crisis  of  1875-78  chose  as  his  subject  of  research  this  difficult  ' 
and  delicate  problem  was  the  late  James  Lorimer,  Professor  of  ; 
International  Law  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  Member  of  the  j 
Institute  of  International  Law.  He,  too,  saw  in  it  a  problem 
affecting  not  only  the  Balkan  States  but  also  Europe  and  the 
world.  He  chose  as  the  subject  of  his  introductory  lecture  for  ' 
the  university  year  1876-77  “The  Denationalisation  of  Constan-  j 
tinople  and  its  devotion  to  International  Purposes  "  (Edinburgh,  | 
1876),  and  declares  with  his  habitual  freedom  of  thought 

Much  of  the  ambition  with  which  we  charge  Russia  seems  to  me  perfectly  | 
legitimate  and  greatly  to  her  honour.  There  can  be  no  question,  at  all  j 
events,  that  it  is  an  ambition  which  very  closely  resembles  our  own,  and  j 
that,  so  far  from  being  a  badge  of  discord,  it  ought  to  be  a  bond  of  union  J 
and  a  source  of  sympathy  between  us.  So  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  I  see  ^ 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  efforts  both  of  Russia  and  of  England  have  1 
combined  to  advance  the  cause  of  civilisation  against  barbarism,  of  order  | 
against  anarchy;  and  those  who  fight  for  so  good  a  cause  surely  ought  ? 
not  to  fight  against  each  other.  j 

At  the  same  time  another  internationalist ,  who  was  the  moving  I 
spirit  of  two  international  peace  conferences  at  The  Hague,  j 
Professor  Martens,  of  St.  Petersburg,  wrote  to  him, 

I  have  always  thought  that  an  alliance  between  England  and  Russia,  | 

a  sincere  accord  between  the  most  powerful  maritime  power  and  such  a  | 

military  power  as  Russia,  w’ould  be  the  best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  j 
the  shameful  Turkish  Government.  .  .  .  But  the  actual  state  of  things  j 
in  Turkey  cannot  remain  intact :  it  must  be  changed,  and  for  that  purpose  j 

a  strong  accord  between  the  great  Powers  is  indispensable.  As  for  me, 

I  humbly  think  that  England  cannot  remain  an  uninterested  spectator  of  i 
what  is  going  on  in  Turkey;  neither  the  interests  of  England  on  the  | 
Continent  and  in  Asia,  nor  her  political  traditions  w'ould  allow  it.  I  think 
the  possession  of  Egypt  would  not  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  keeping 
up  English  authority  in  India,  and  the  English  fleet  would  be  unable  to 
keep  open  English  trade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  if  Turkey  were 
under  the  sceptre  of  a  great  European  Power.  From  that  point  of  view 
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I  believe  that  the  Eastern  Question  is  not  a  question  between  Austria  and 
Russia;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  an  alliance  based  on  sincere 
sympathy  with  the  Turkish  Christians,  and  mutual  confidence  between 
Russia  and  England,  is  the  best  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  shameful  regime 
existing  in  some  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Eeturning  himself  to  the  subject,  the  late  Edinburgh  professor 
tells  us. 

If  we  put  the  rule  of  the  Turks,  then,  and  the  rule  of  the  Russians  at 
Constantinople  aside,  the  one  as  a  shame  and  the  other  as  a  reality  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  interests  of  mankind,  is  there  any  remaining  solution 
within  the  limits  of  nationality?  Austria  alone  is  not  strong  enough  either 
to  assert  her  claim  or  to  maintain  it.  If  joined  by  the  German  Empire 
the  case  may  be  different.  Such  an  alliance  would,  of  course,  bring  France 
as  well  as  Russia  into  the  field,  and  would  practically  leave  the  decision 
in  English  hands.  Either  Austria  and  the  German  Empire,  or  Russia  and 
France,  if  in  alliance  with  England,  might  prevail,  but  prevail  at  the 
expense  of  a  war  the  most  terrible  that  mankind  has  ever  seen.  .  .  .  The 
moment  that  the  alliance  that  had  achieved  it  was  broken  up  by  some 
new  complication  in  European  affairs  its  de  facto  basis  would  be  at  an 
end,  the  claim  of  Russia  would  be  revived,  and  the  other  Powers  would 
find  themselves  just  where  they  were.  The  other  combination  between 
Russia,  France,  and  England  could  have  no  better  result.  Neither  France 
nor  England  could  hold  Constantinople  alone,  and  Russian  support  could 
scarcely  mean  anything  else  than  Russian  supremacy,  dictation,  and 
ultimate  possession.  The  nationalisation  of  Constantinople  being  thus 
eliminated,  what  do  you  say  to  its  denationalisation?  Is  it  conceivable 
that,  ceasing  to  belong  to  any  single  nation  in  particular,  Constantinople 
should  become  the  common  property  of  civilised  mankind  devoted  to  their 
common  purposes? 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  another  Eussian  publicist 
followed  the  ideas  of  Lorimer  more  or  less  closely  in  1888.  Count 
L.  Kamarovsky,  in  fact,  says  (Des  causes  politiques  de  guerre 
dans  V Europe  moderne  in  the  Revue  de  Droit  International  et 
de  Legislation  Comparce,  vol.  xx.,  p.  139  and  141).  “The  best 
thing,  perhaps,  for  the  small  Balkan  States  would  be  to  organise 
themselves  into  one  or  more  Confederations  whilst  securing  the 
domestic  autonomy  of  the  various  States  composing  them.  It 
would  be  necessary  in  the  interests  of  all  to  recognise  Constan¬ 
tinople  either  as  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  or  of  the 
Slav  Confederation,  or  else  as  a  free  city  in  the  small  district 
immediately  surrounding  her.  In  either  case  the  fortifications 
built  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  would 
have  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  whole  placed  under  the  protection 
of  Europe.”  It  was  a  German  writer,  Bluntschli,  who  induced 
Lorimer  to  abandon  his  proposals,  at  least  regarding  the  position 
of  Constantinople.  Byzantium  has  fascinated  the  minds  of  all 
men.  Even  the  Socialists  (Fourrier  among  them)  w'ould  like  to 
make  this  golden  apple  of  Serb  national  poetry  the  common  metro- 
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polis  of  the  world,  and  place  there  the  fulcrum  of  Archimedes 
which  would  move  the  whole  world.  Wellington,  too,  on  one 
occasion  remarked  “  that  if  there  were  two  Constantinoples, 
Turkey  would  long  ago  have  vanished.”  The  significance  of  this 
idea  seems  to  have  appealed  to  the  Germans,  since  for  the  last 
fifty  years  they  have  been  trying  to  make  Salonika  the  second 
Constantinople,  which  they  are  keeping  for  themselves  in  case 
the  Constantinople  on  the  Bosphorus  falls  into  the  hands  of 
others. 

The  Austrians  and  the  Hungarians  are  far  from  being  in  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  future  of  the  Balkan  States.  The  latter  are  in 
favour  of  an  autonomous  and  independent  confederation  of  these 
States,  whilst  the  former  wish  to  see  them  under  the  dominion 
and  guidance  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  General  Turr,  a  close 
friend  of  Kossuth,  writes  on  this  subject  (Solution  pacifique  de  la 
Question  d' Orient,  Baris,  1877)  ;  — 

In  journeying  from  the  Danube  to  the  Archipelago,  with  the  Black  Sea 
on  one  side  and  the  Drina  and  the  Unna  on  the  other,  we  find,  besides 
the  Osmanlis,  three  distinct  races,  each  with  their  own  language,  customs, 
history,  and  social  and  political  tendencies.  These  three  groups  are  the 
Slavs,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Albanians.  The  Slavs,  consisting  of  the  Serbs, 
Bosniacs,  Herzegovinians,  and  Bulgarians,  form  a  compact  body  which 
is  always  aspiring  to  independence  and  longing  to  attain  its  end,  now  in  the 
direction  of  Russia,  now  of  Austria.  Taken  separately,  these  provinces 
are  feeble,  but  if  they  were  free  they  would  form  a  tie  between  each  other 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  means  of  a  treaty  of  federation,  a  close  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance,  and  would  thus  establish  a  powerful  Confederation 
in  the  extreme  east  of  Europe  of  States  each  one  of  which  would  have  its 
own  government  and  its  own  laws  based  upon  a  complete  respect  for 
national  customs  and  tendencies.  Free  trade  would  bo  established,  and 
for  matters  of  common  interest  a  Federal  Council  would  sit  at  Constantinople 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  various  members  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  same  instinct  of  preservation  would  join  in  a  close  Con¬ 
federation  the  various  nations  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  union  of 
these  nations  might  take  as  the  common  designation  of  their  body  politic 
the  title  of  the  Danubian  Confederation,  and  the  other,  the  Greco-Slavo- 
Turkish  Confederation,  would  be  called  the  Balkan  Confederation.  The 
Danubian  Principalities  would  have  the  choice  of  joining  either  of  them. 

Kossuth  in  his  famous  plan  for  a  Danubian  Confederation 
consisting  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Servia,  Croatia,  Bosnia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Eoumania,  in  which  each  State  was  to  keep  its 
independence,  proposed  that  the  official  language  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  them  should  be  French.  According  to  him  the 
Federal  Parliament  was  to  sit  in  turn  at  Budapesth,  Klausenberg, 
Agram,  Serajevo,  Belgrade,  Tirnovo,  and  Bucharest. 

The  Austrians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
It  is  just  ten  years  since  their  point  of  view  was  given  in  this 
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I  very  Review  by  a  publicist  of  great  weight.  M.  J.  D.  Bourchier, 

I  in  his  article,  “The  Heritage  of  the  Hapsburgs”  (March,  1889). 

In  speaking  for  themselves  the  Austrians  are  more  explicit, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  w’ritings  on  this  subject  by  Neumann, 
j  Eatzenhoffer,  and  Biechelen  in  1878.  But  the  articles  published 

1  nowadays  in  their  most  inspired  organs  of  the  Press  prove 

the  progress  this  idea  has  recently  made.  The  following,  for 
instance,  are  two  examples.  In  urging  an  attack  against  Servia, 
the  Austrian  military  paper,  the  famous  Danzer’s  Armee  Zeitung, 
said  on  March  4th  last  : — 

IThe  principal  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  war  would  be  the 
absolute  prevention  of  foreign  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula. 

^  A  successful  war  would  raise  our  prestige  in  the  East  to  a  height  it  has 

1  never  reached  in  the  past.  By  this  means  we  should  inaugurate  our 

I  hegemony  in  the  Balkans,  a  hegemony  which  would  quickly  lead  to  a 

!  Confederation  of  the  Balkan  States.  The  economic  union  of  Servia  and 

Montenegro  with  our  Monarchy  would  be  profitable  to  our  capitals  and 
our  industry. 

;  The  Oestcrreichische  Rundschau,  which  is  well  known  to  be 
in  touch  with  the  Ballplatz,  also  wrote,  on  February  15th  :  — 

i!  If  any  political  combination  could  assure  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  facilitate  the  economic  development  of  the  Christian 
States  of  the  Balkans  without  robbing  them  in  return  of  any  of  their 
national  autonomy,  it  would  be  their  close  and  indissoluble  union  with 
the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  in  the  form  of  a  Confederation,  with  a  common 
bank,  a  single  tariff,  and  a  military  convention  which  would  secure  the  free 
movement  of  troops  in  the  territories  of  the  various  Confederate  States. 
B  If  Servia,  Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  and  perhaps  Roumania  were  willing  to 
I  Join  Austria-Hungary  with  a  good  grace,  whilst  keeping  their  own  native 
;|  dynasties,  a  new  economic  order  would  be  created  w’hich  would  no  longer 
i  have  anything  to  fear  from  political  and  military  struggles. 

According  to  the  writer  of  tliis  article — a  certain  “  Petre- 
]  prill  us  ” — the  ideas  of  Kossuth,  Isw’olski,  and  Georgevitch  were 
i  wrong. 

The  task  of  civilising  these  countries  can  only  be  entrusted  to  Austria, 
j  which  is  a  forward  country,  tolerant  of  national  feeling  (?1),  and  which, 
in  this  work  of  civilisation,  could  lean  upon  Germany.  ...  A  Balkan  king 
would  lose  none  of  his  dignity  by  taking  his  seat  before  the  Emperor 
at  Vienna,  just  as  the  Kings  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg  take 
i  their  places  before  the  Emperor  at  Berlin.  ...  It  is  so  natural  and  so 
obvious  that  it  is  really  astonishing  that  this  Confederation  has  not  already 
been  realised.  The  opposition  of  Russia  to  this  scheme  counts  for  little; 
England,  Italy,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  would  be  indifferent;  while  Germany 
would  hail  it  with  joy.  Even  Turkey  might  enter  into  friendly  relations 
with  this  Confederation.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  draw  up  a  con¬ 
stitution  for  a  common  Parliament  to  deal  with  finance  (Zollparlement) 
and  for  association  with  a  federal  bank.  Here,  again,  Germany  wdll  serve 
;|  as  a  model.  Austria-Hungary  would  be  surety  for  the  present  dynasties, 
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and  also  for  the  independence  of  legislation  in  the  autonomous  States 
except  on  questions  of  general  interest,  such  as  the  Army,  the  Customs, 
the  bank,  and  free  transit.  The  present  time  seems  favourable  for  the 
realisation  of  this  idea — firstly,  because  the  Eastern  Question  has  once 
more  been  revived  by  the  proclamation  of  the  annexation,  followed  by  the 
protestation  of  Servia  and  Montenegro,  as  well  as  by  the  declaration  of 
Bulgarian  independence;  secondly,  because  Russia  is  not  at  present  in  a 
position  to  intervene  adversely  in  the  matter. 

The  only  thing  wanting  to  this  Austrian  scheme  is  the  consent 
of  the  Balkan  States  themselves.  Neither  the  Roumanians 
(Take  Ionesco),  nor  the  Greeks  (Tricoupis,  Argyriades) ,  nor  the 
Bulgarians  (TzankolT,  Karavelloff) ,  nor,  above  all,  the  Serbs, 
who  are  particularly  interested  in  this  question,  seem  disposed 
to  join  in  any  union  in  which  the  fate  of  their  respective 
countries  would  have  to  be  directed  by  the  Chancery  of  Vienna. 
In  considering  the  possibility  of  a  Balkan  Confederation,  Servia 
has  always  kept  in  view,  among  other  advantages  that  the  Con¬ 
federates  would  derive,  the  fact  that  it  would  afford  protection 
against  Austrian  domination  in  the  Balkans  and  against  a  German 
invasion  of  those  States.  The  associations  formed  with  this 
object,  the  statesmen,  politicians,  and  publicists  who  have  given 
consideration  to  this  problem,  have  been  unanimous  on  this 
point.  Moreover,  it  is  notable  that  there  has  been  an  unbroken 
sequence  of  similar  ideas  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present 
time.  Pirotchanatz ,  indeed,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  the  movement,  came  of  the  school  of  Prince  Michael  and 
Garachanine.  He  was  at  various  times  Minister  and  President 
of  the  Council  in  the  reign  of  King  Milan,  and  on  several  occasions 
gave  his  attention  to  this  question.  He  even  published  in  1889, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Dr.  Stephan  Bratimitch,  a  pamphlet 
entitled.  The  Balhan  Peninsula,  in  which  we  find  the  following 
important  passages  ;  — 

It  is  foolish  to  suppose  that  the  diplomatists  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Vienna  nurse  any  delusions  regarding  the  feelings  their  policy  inspires 
in  the  minds  of  the  Eastern  States.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
equally  absurd  to  believe  that  the  people  of  the  Peninsula  do  not  possess 
sufficient  intelligence  to  understand  the  advantages  which  national  inde¬ 
pendence  would  give  them,  nor  enough  perspicacity  to  perceive  the  direction 
from  which  the  dangers  which  threaten  them  are  likely  to  come,  nor  the 
energy  to  defend  themselves  against  them.  The  statesmen  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  these  States  no  doubt  often  use  language  dictated  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  but  none  has  yet  been  found,  or  ever  will 
be  found,  capable  of  betraying  his  country.  But  if  one  of  the  two  rivals 
were  suddenly  to  take  a  different  attitude — if,  for  example,  Russia  in 
particular  were  to  abandon  all  idea  of  conquest  and  domination,  and  were 
frankly  to  adopt  a  policy  of  protection  by  aiming  at  the  real  independence 
of  the  States  in  the  Peninsula,  the  pretensions  of  Austria-Hungary  in  the 
East  would  be  immediately  destroyed.  The  common  interests  of  Europe, 
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as  well  as  the  national  interests  of  the  Eastern  States,  would  at  once  range 
them  on  the  side  of  Russia,  and  the  Tsar  w’ould  without  difficulty  perform 
the  task  incumbent  upon  him  as  head  of  all  the  Slavs.  The  Southern  Slavs 
have  no  illusions.  They  very  w’ell  know  that  in  the  absence  of  a  strong 
Russia  they  would  be  condemned  to  disappear  before  the  irresistible  advance 
of  the  German  race.  .  .  .We  are  convinced  that  if  circumstances  are  favour¬ 
able  one  of  the  rivals,  either  Russia  or  Austria-Hungary,  will  certainly 
one  day  adopt  the  policy  we  have  indicated,  and  will  put  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  movement  which  best  serves  the  interests  of  Europe  as  well 
as  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Eastern  States.  .  .  .  The  necessity  of 
preserving  their  independence  and  their  nationality  forces  federation  on 
the  Eastern  States,  and  by  a  happy  chance  this  system  not  only  best  serves 
the  national  interests  of  Europe,  but  is  also  favourably  regarded  by  the 
peoples  living  north  of  the  Danube,  whose  aspiration  towards  a  great  Con¬ 
federation  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  disregarded  at  the  present  time.  .  .  . 
There  are  certainly  a  hundred  other  reasons  still  more  conclusive  why  the 
races  w'ho  once  formed  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  who  compose  it  to-day, 
and  whose  scattered  strength  is  almost  equally  divided,  should  direct  their 
unremitting  efforts  towards  the  goal  we  have  mentioned.  There  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  an  Eastern  Confederation, 
but  these  difficulties  are  not  insurmountable.  When  have  great  things 
ever  been  done  without  great  effort?  It  would  be  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction  if  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe  generally  would  realise  the  end 
to  which  their  efforts  should  be  directed,  and  not  study  the  question  only 
from  the  narrow  and  paltry  point  of  view  of  the  peculiar  interests  of  either 
Austria  or  Russia.  The  displeasure  with  which  Austria  and  Russia  alike 
regard  a  scheme  of  Confederation  should  be  an  infallible  proof  to  Europe 
of  its  advantages.  The  Eastern  Confederation,  as  we  understand  it,  would 
not  embrace  either  Russia  or  Austria.  It  w'ould  end  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  .  .  .  The  incoherence  of  the  policy  followed 
to-day  by  the  Eastern  States,  the  lack  of  understanding  and  intelligence 
displayed  by  their  Governments  in  making  preparations  for  common  defence, 
is  the  result  of  a  badly  balanced  internal  condition  caused  by  too  rapid 
development.  ...  In  order  to  w’ard  off  the  dangers  which  the  near  future 
may  bring  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all  the  Eastern  States  to  conclude 
a  political  alliance  as  soon  as  possible.  This  alliance,  purely  defensive  in 
character,  could  give  offence  to  no  one,  except  to  those  who  meditate 
conquest.  We  are  convinced  that  we  can  no  longer  hold  any  illusions 
or  hopes  as  regards  Russia  or  Austria,  and  in  the  meantime,  to  meet  the 
pressing  necessities,  an  alliance  in  the  shape  of  a  federation  of  the  Eastern 
States  in  defence  of  their  common  interests  is  the  first  and  last  word  of 
the  policy  which  they  could  and  should  follow'  in  the  present  as  well  as 
in  the  future.  Such  an  alliance  alone  will  put  an  end  to  foreign  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  various  States;  and  whilst  it  will 
secure  national  existence  for  the  people  of  the  Peninsula,  it  wall 
give  to  Europe  as  sure  a  guarantee  as  possible  for  stability  and  balance  of 
power  in  the  East. 

The  present  President  of  the  Council  in  Servia,  M.  Novaco- 
vitch,  is  also  an  ardent  supporter  of  such  a  Confederation.  Discord 
between  the  Balkan  States,  according  to  him,  has  always  had 
the  result  of  introducing  a  foreign  Power  into  the  heart  of  the 
Peninsula.  He  further  adds  that  no  conqueror  has  ever  been 
able  to  hold  his  own  in  the  long  Tun  in  the  Peninsula  who  w'as 
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not  also  master  of  Constantinople.  Politicians,  such  as  Pachitch 
Miatovitch,  and  many  others,  are  of  the  same  opinion.  More¬ 
over,  the  largest  political  party  in  Servia,  the  Eadical  Party, 
has  placed  this  Confederation  on  their  programme  as  the  final 
goal  towards  which  all  the  threads  of  the  general  policy  of 
the  Serb  race  should  converge.  One  of  the  momentary  results, 
among  others,  of  this  policy  was  the  customs  union  between 
Servia  and  Bulgaria  which  was  concluded  in  July,  1905,  and 
which  was  only  marred  by  the  fact  of  being  made  public  too  soon 
by  the  Cabinet  at  Sofia.  There  is  no  need  to  insist  here  upon 
the  rage  which  this  understanding  aroused  in  Vienna,  in  spite 
of  the  sincere  sympathy  given  to  it  in  the  whole  of  the  Western 
Press,  and  even  by  the  independent  section  of  Hungarian  public 
opinion. 

In  justice,  we  must  allow  that  Eussian  diplomacy  for  the  last 
fifty  years  has  been  sincerely  favourable  to  this  understanding 
between  the  Balkan  States.  On  this  subject  we  can  add  to  the 
hot-headed  declarations  of  Baron  Stakelberg  the  assurances  of 
a  more  impartial  witness.  The  Emperor  Frederick  II.  of 
Germany,  when  Crown  Prince,  WTote  on  April  15th,  1868,  to 
his  cousin,  the  King  of  Eoumania  :  “The  favourite  idea  of  the 
Eussians  should  be  to  have  Byzantium  the  capital  and  centre 
of  a  Confederation  of  States.”  The  Italians  are  also  in  favour 
of  such  a  Confederation.  (V.  Brunialti  A.  Gli  Fredi  Della 
Turchia  Milano,  1880.)  As  for  the  French,  their  name  is  legion  : 
including  Michelet,  Louis  Blanc,  Quinet,  Lamartine,  St.  Marc 
Girardin,  Charles  Lemonnier,  Victor  Hugo,  and  many  others. 
The  distinguished  director  of  the  school  of  political  science  in 
Paris,  M.  Anatole  Leroy  Beaulieu,  recently  wrote  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  :  “  The  best  and  only  rational  and  final  solution  would  be 
to  give  back  the  people  of  the  Peninsula  their  freedom  :  the 
Balkans  for  the  Balkan  people.  Only  one  thing  can  give  them 
strength  and  secure  their  complete  independence — the  federation 
of  the  Balkans.” — M.  Ch.  Sancerne  (La  Question  d’Orient  popu- 
laire  Paris,  1897,  p.  117)  proposed  on  his  side  that  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Eoumania,  and  Montenegro  should  preserve  their 
present  boundaries ;  that  Austria  should  evacuate  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  which  should  become  an  autonomous  prin¬ 
cipality,  as  well  as  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Thrace; 
that  Greece  should  annex  the  island  of  Crete,  which  she  alone 
claims ;  and  that ,  to  sum  up ,  Constantinople  should  be  the 
capital  of  the  federation,  the  seat  of  the  federal  assembly  and 
of  an  administrative  European  Commission. 

Dollinger,  the  President  of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Munich, 
said  on  July  25th,  1879  :  “The  Eastern  Question  is  the  knotty 
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point  in  the  international  politics  of  our  day,  and  it  will  continue 
to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  next  century.  It  will  set 
the  standard  by  which  future  generations  will  judge  the  worth 
and  qualities  of  statesmen,  and  of  those  who  have  in  their  hands 
j  at  this  moment  the  control  of  important  international  matters.” 
Pirotchanatz,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  also  said,  as  so 
many  others  have  done,  in  his  pamphlet  of  1893  entitled.  The 
International  Situation  of  Servia  (written  in  Serb)  :  “Bearing 
in  mind  the  diversity  of  the  races  which  it  affects  and  the 
numerous  interests  involved,  the  influence  which  its  solution 
must  necessarily  have  on  the  future  not  only  of  the  Balkan  States 
but  also  of  Europe,  makes  the  Eastern  Question  essentially  a 
European  question.”  This  is  my  opinion,  and  I  think  I  have 
made  it  clear,  if  it  were  necessary  to  do  so,  in  a  recent  article. 
{Fortnightly  Review,  January,  1909.) 

But  since  an  understanding  between  the  Balkan  States,  if  not 
their  immediate  federation,  is  a  necessity,  a  harbour  of  refuge 
for  these  countries — since  their  best  men  are  convinced  of  this 
fact;  and  since  the  most  distinguished  minds  of  Europe  advise 
s  this  course — the  reader  will  naturally  ask  why  it  is  still  so  far 
from  being  realised.  Englehardt  found  a  reason  for  this  delay 
in  the  fact  that  all  the  members  of  the  Balkan  Union  have 
not  yet  reached  the  degree  of  civilisation  and  stability  which 
,  is  necessary  for  undertanding  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance,  con- 
I  ciliation,  and  concession.  This  does  not  entirely  explain  the 
'  delay.  What  I  have  written  above  clearly  shows,  I  think,  that 
i  a  large  number  of  statesmen  and  publicists  in  these  countries 
sincerely  desire  this  understanding,  and  if  it  has  not  been  reached 
hitherto,  the  reason  for  the  delay,  as  well  as  for  the  checks  in  the 
past,  must  be  found  in  influences  brought  to  bear  from  outside. 
The  opposition  to  this  Confederation  comes  in  the  first  place 
naturally  from  the  Power  who  sees  in  it  a  menace  to  her  policy 
of  advance  to  Salonika.  x\ustria  will  not  have  it ;  and  to  prevent 
it  she  caused  the  rupture  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria  in  1885 
through  the  instrumentality  of  King  Milan ;  just  as  in  1905  she 
was  the  author  of  the  quarrel  between  them  through  Prince 
Ferdinand ,  whom  she  placed  on  the  throne  of  Bulgaria ;  and  she 
has  always  tried  to  sow  discord  between  Belgrade  and  Cettinge, 
and  is  constantly  seeking  to  sow  distrust  at  Constantinople  of 
all  the  Balkan  States.  Ever  since  King  Charles  of  Eoumania, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  his  cousins  at  Berlin,  has  followed  the 
lines  marked  out  by  the  Triple  Alliance,  he  has  given  it  no 
further  consideration;  and  from  this  point  of  view,  his  quarrel 
with  the  King  of  Greece,  the  brother-in-law  of  King  Edw^ard  VIT., 
and  the  uncle  of  Nicholas  II.,  is  very  significant.  There  is  no 
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need  to  add  that  in  this  policy  Austria  is  backed  by 
Germany. 

Nevertheless,  the  Balkan  Confederation  will  be  realised,  and 
it  will  be  realised  because  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  and  indis¬ 
pensable  to  all  Europe.  In  order  to  live  in  peace  and  to  go 
forward  in  the  march  of  progress,  Europe  and  the  whole  world 
require  a  balance  of  power.  Turkey  was  one  of  the  main  factors 
in  securing  this.  This  factor,  to  which  so  much  importance  was 
attached,  is  growing  continually  feebler  and  of  less  account,  and 
must  be  replaced  by  a  new  Power,  a  Power  which  can  only 
be  found  in  the  union  of  the  Balkan  States,  including  Turkey. 
The  Western  and  liberal  Powers,  who  are  individually  more 
impartial  in  the  questions  of  rivalry  between  the  Balkan  States, 
have  been  advising  this  for  a  fairly  long  time.  Eussia,  too— and 
this  time  in  all  sincerity — has  associated  herself  with  these 
counsels.  Since  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Eussia  cannot, 
jointly  or  severally,  allow  Germany  the  hegemony  of  the  Balkans 
and  the  Mediterranean,  they  must  build  a  rampart  against  her. 
Their  task  is  not  hard.  The  Balkan  States  only  ask  for  help  in 
withstanding  this  pressure,  and  the  first  step  must  be  to  prevent 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  from  strangling  the  Serbs. 

Mil.  E.  Ivanovitch. 


OUR  U>UTY  TO  OUR  NEIGHBOUR  :  THE  DEFENCE 
OF  FRANCE. 


A  WAR  postponed  is  often  a  war  prevented,  which  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  discussing  the  international  situation.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  relations  of  the  Great  Powers  to  one  another  have  lately 
become  sufficiently  delicate  to  demand  the  close  attention  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  public  affairs.  The  spread  of  information  regard¬ 
ing  armaments  and  national  policy  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in 
I  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
consequently  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand 
i  and  to  shrink  from  looking  facts  in  the  face  lest  they  should  turn 
out  to  be  disagreeable.  The  chances  of  war,  its  probable  events, 

!  and  the  proper  measures  for  avoiding  it,  should  be  discussed  until 
]  the  matter  is  at  least  as  well  understood  in  England  as  in  Ger- 

I  many.  There  is  no  hope  of  comprehending  the  existing  state  of 

]  affairs  unless  the  guiding  motives  of  the  Continental  Powers  con¬ 
cerned  are  understood  and  appreciated.  Very  briefly  they  may  be 
i  said  to  hinge  upon  the  latent  hostility  of  France  and  Germany  to¬ 
wards  one  another,  which  shows  no  sign  of  abating,  in  spite  of  the 

S  honest  desire  of  both  Governments  to  remain  at  peace.  If  that 
hostility  did  not  exist  all  the  Continental  States  could  reduce  their 
j  land  armaments,  because  there  is  no  other  question  of  immediate 
urgency  which  demands  the  solution  of  war.  Other  interests  and 
jealousies  there  are,  it  is  true,  but  the  Franco-German  quarrel  is 
still  the  key  to  the  situation.  Russia  has  an  interest  in  limiting 
!  the  excessive  power  of  Germany,  but  no  grounds  of  dispute  exist 
!  which  are  worth  a  war  between  the  two  empires.  Austria  and 
j  Italy  are  peaceful  States ;  both  have  grave  domestic  problems  to 
solve,  and  the  condition  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  rivets  the  Powers 
;  of  South-Eastern  Europe  in  a  way  which  leaves  them  little  leisure 
i  for  other  people’s  quarrels.  Turning  our  eyes,  however,  from 
the  south-east  to  the  north-w^est,  we  find  a  darkly-clouded  horizon. 
In  the  years  1906,  1907,  and  1908  diplomatic  friction  revived  the 
fear  and  hostility  between  the  French  and  German  people.  The 
great  feud  had  lain  dormant  so  long  that  in  the  autumn  of  1905 
:  it  seemed  possible  it  might  die  a  natural  death.  There  seems  little 

probability  of  that  now.  Even  admitting  that  Count  Schlieffen 
designedly  exaggerated  the  revengeful  intentions  of  the  French 
in  his  famous  essay,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  French  military 
authorities  regard  another  war  as  the  probable  sequel  of  recent 
events,  and  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the  struggle  has 
^  got  to  take  place  France  may  easily  lose  rather  than  gain  by 
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deferring  it.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  the  rearrangement 
of  frontiers  after  a  war  from  which  Germany  emerged  the  victor 
would  give  her  control  over  the  Netherlands,  whatever  form  of 
autonomy  was  preserved  for  Belgium  and  Holland. 

The  maritime  rivalry  between  Germany  and  Britain  has  given 
birth  to  a  new  and  yet  more  formidable  danger  of  war,  for  the 
British  people  are  convinced  that  the  German  Fleet  is  designed 
to  measure  itself  against  the  Royal  Navy ;  in  Germany  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  this  suspicion  exists  breeds  counter-suspicion,  and  lends 
colour  to  the  statement  that  British  diplomacy  is  busy  intriguing 
to  encircle  Germany  with  a  coalition  of  hostile  States.  Thus 
the  political  atmosphere  is  highly  charged,  and  the  storm 
may  break  unexpectedly,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  rulers  of 
Northern  Europe  to  avert  it.  The  grouping  of  Powers  produced 
by  the  Franco-German  w^ar  so  divided  the  Continent  as  to  render 
a  coalition  which  could  threaten  the  safety  of  Britain  almost 
impossible.  Our  security  has  been  practically  guaranteed  for  us, 
which  has  had  the  worst  effect  on  our  political  character ;  at  the 
present  moment  no  one  can  say  how^  long  this  convenient  but 
inglorious  state  of  things  may  last.  If  France  and  Germany  go 
to  war  one  or  other  will  in  all  probability  win  a  crushing  victory  in 
the  first  month’s  fighting  as  in  1870.  If  Germany  is  the  con¬ 
queror  she  will  certainly  use  her  victory  to  secure  maritime 
ascendancy  as  well  as  Continental  possessions.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  France  emerges  victorious  with  a  British  alliance,  which 
would  be  the  most  favourable  result  from  our  point  of  view,  even 
then  a  situation  would  be  created  far  less  favourable  to  British  ii 
policy  than  any  which  has  existed  since  1871.  If  France  con¬ 
quered  without  our  help,  or,  worse  still,  if  France  was  defeated 
in  a  duel  with  Germany  without  aid  from  a  British  army,  even 
if  the  British  Fleet  swept  the  sea,  the  relations  between  ourselves 
and  the  French  would  become  embittered.  In  the  case  of 
a  French  victory  unaided,  the  two  countries  would  inevitably 
drift  into  opposite  camps  in  the  subsequent  grouping  of  European 
Powders ;  in  the  last  case  it  is  more  likely  than  not  that  France 
would  be  forced  to  make  terms  for  herself  with  the  invader  by  ' 
helping  him  in  his  next  enterprise.  | 

There  is  another  factor,  of  hardly  less  weight  than  the  feud 
between  France  and  Germany,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  5 
when  we  estimate  the  force  of  opposing  currents  in  the  Europe  of 
to-day.  This  factor  is  the  military  weakness  of  Britain,  which 
acts  as  a  disturbing  force  to  the  equilibrium  of  politics.  The 
wealth,  commerce.  Colonial  possessions,  and  inherited  prestige  of 
the  British  people  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  shirk  their 
position  as  a  Great  Power.  If  the  United  States  in  distant  j 
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I  America  are  being  surely  if  slowly  drawn  into  the  arena  of  rival 
World  Powers,  how  can  the  empire  with  most  to  lose  hold  aloof 
from  the  struggle  for  supremacy  which,  far  from  relaxing  as  time 
progresses,  becomes  more  strenuous  as  the  years  go  by,  whether 
the  contest  is  carried  on  by  economic  strife ,  by  the  development  of 
vast  and  costly  armaments  in  peace,  or  by  the  short,  sharp  deci- 
i  sion  of  war  itself,  to  which  a  State  has  recourse  when  it  is  unable 
to  satisfy  its  ambitions  without  the  responsibility  of  shedding 
blood.  The  unavoidable  necessity  for  playing  our  part,  which 

iwas  denied  by  many  of  the  Victorian  politicians,  is  daily  becom¬ 
ing  more  self-evident  to  all  persons  of  intelligence,  but  the 
anomalous  and  dangerous  position  of  the  island  kingdom  with 
vast  oversea  possessions,  whose  wealth,  coaling  stations,  and 
1  shipping  are  the  envy  of  her  nearest  and  most  powerful  neigh¬ 
bours,  is  still  unappreciated ;  nor  do  the  British  electorate  realise 
*  that  combined  armaments  by  land  and  sea  which  are  powerful 
i  enough  to  be  a  menace,  but  not  powerful  enough  to  strike  at  the 
vitals  of  the  foe,  are  a  constant  provocation  rather  than  an  effec- 
j  tual  protection.  It  is  the  absence  of  land  forces  of  sufficient 

I  strength  to  take  part,  even  as  a  serious  ally,  in  a  Continental  war 
that  creates  for  England  the  ugly  side  of  the  situation.  If  such 
forces  existed  she  could  for  long  years  to  come  control  the 
European  situation  as  mediator  and  peace-maker.  It  is  very 
generally  forgotten  that  although  the  armies  of  the  Continental 
States  have  steadily  increased  in  strength  compared  with  the 
British,  yet  no  such  disparity  has  ever  existed  in  former  years 
as  the  last  thirty  years  have  brought  about,  due  to  the  creation 
of  national  armies  beyond  the  Channel,  and  to  the  apathy  induced 
by  long  security  and  peace  on  this  side. 

Three  cases  of  possible  war  have  to  be  considered  ; — (1)  A  duel 
between  Britain  and  Germany ;  (2)  a  duel  between  France  and 
Germany ;  (3)  a  war  between  France  and  Germany  in  which 
Britain  sides  with  the  former.  In  the  present  state  of  opinion 
in  France  the  first  contingency  is  hardly  possible ;  even  if  the 
French  Government  were  able  to  hold  back  with  the  intention  of 
j  watching  events,  Germany  could  hardly  carry  on  a  war  against 
I  Britain  while  the  French  Army  remained  intact  on  her  flank  :  a 
i  collision  would  practically  be  inevitable.  If,  however,  France 

(attacked  Germany  contrary  to  British  policy,  as  in  outward 
appearance  she  did  in  1870,  there  would  be  a  strong  party  in 
England  which  would  favour  neutrality,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
British  Army  would  be  put  forward  as  an  additional  reason  for 
minding  our  own  business.  The  only  comment  of  the  statesman 
on  such  neutrality  is  that,  without  a  field  army  strong  enough  to 
render  the  invasion  of  England  a  hopeless  adventure,  the  position 
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of  Britain  would  be  extremely  precarious  at  the  close  of  the  war 
whichever  side  conquered.  In  every  eventuality  the  lack  of  a 
British  Array  paralyses  the  rdle  which  our  Government  should 
play.  In  the  third  case  under  consideration,  a  war  between 
Germany  against  England  and  France  in  alliance,  the  question 
arises  at  once,  What  is  the  soundest  policy  for  Britain  to  pursue 
with  the  armaments  at  her  disposal  ?  Should  she  content  herself 
wuth  naval  action  in  the  early  and  critical  stages  of  the  campaign 
on  the  Franco-German  frontier,  reserving  her  small  Eegular  Army 
as  a  central  reserve  to  act  in  India  or  in  any  other  distant  posses-  j 
sion  wdiere  there  might  be  trouble,  or  should  she  promptly  and  j 
energetically  fling  what  troops  she  has  got  into  the  fray,  so  as,  , 
if  possible,  to  turn  the  balance  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  on  j 
land? 

If  the  great  war  does  break  out  as  the  result  of  measures 
deliberately  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  as  in  1870,  it  may  | 
be  assumed  that  the  moment  chosen  will  give  Germany  important 
advantages.  Either  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of  scoring  a  ' 
success  over  the  Royal  Navy,  or  a  part  of  it,  or  France  will  be 
taken  at  a  disadvantage,  or  Britain  will  be  involved  in  difficulties 
elsewhere,  or  a  combination  of  these  circumstances.  It  may  well  I 
happen  that  all  available  British  troops  may  be  employed  overseas,  j 
as  they  were  from  1899  to  1902,  and  in  any  case  a  naval  victory  I 
or  the  blockading  of  the  German  Fleet  must  precede  the  trans¬ 
porting  of  a  British  Army  to  the  Netherlands  ;  though  troops  could 
be  despatched  to  France  in  security  so  long  as  the  Straits  of 
Dover  w’ere  effectually  barred  to  hostile  vessels.  Even  if  there 
were  no  immediate  demand  for  the  services  of  the  troops  allotted 
to  the  British  expeditionary  Force  oversea,  there  w’ould  still  be  a 
party  who  would  vehemently  oppose  the  despatch  of  British  troops 
to  the  Continent.  Politicians  would  shrink  from  the  immediate 
cost ;  everyone  would  be  horrified  at  the  bloodshed  of  the  first 
encounters  on  the  frontier ;  while  an  uneasy  feeling  would  exist 
that  we  were  parting  with  the  only  reliable  forces  we  possess  to 
resist  an  invasion  of  our  own  dominions.  It  would  be  plausibly 
argued  that  the  six  divisions  of  infantry  with  one  of  cavalry  at 
our  disposal  constitute  too  small  an  army  to  turn  the  scale ;  that 
the  decisive  battle  of  the  war  would  be  fought  several  days  before 
our  troops  could  reach  the  frontier ;  that  they  might  be  mopped 
up  in  a  general  disaster,  or  used  on  the  lines  of  communication  in 
case  of  victory,  but  that  in  neither  case  could  they  exert  the  same 
influence  as  if  they  stood  in  England  ready  to  move  at  shortest 
notice  to  any  point  where  British  interests  demanded  their 
presence.  If  there  is  w’ar  India  is  sure  to  be  an  anxiety.  South 
Africa  may  also  require  watching.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  said 
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we  should  not  part  with  our  first-line  troops  until  the  divisions 
of  the  second  line  are  fit  to  take  the  field,  which,  according  to 
official  calculation,  will  not  be  for  six  months  after  they  are 
embodied  for  continuous  service.  In  order  to  form  a  just  opinion 
on  this  question  some  analysis  is  necessary  of  the  military  situation 
which  would,  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  immediately  follow  the. 
outbreak  of  war. 

Assuming  as  the  most  likely  contingency  that  Eussia,  Austria, 
and  Italy  will  abstain  from  direct  intervention,  at  any  rate  in  the 
earliest  stage,  Germany  can  send  twenty-five  army  corps,  each 
of  25,000  infantry  with  150  guns,  to  her  western  frontier,  and 
ten  divisions  of  cavalry.  If  the  other  Powers  took  active  part 
,  at  the  outbreak  of  war  the  case  would  be  worse  for  France,  unless 
Italy  sided  with  her,  but  the  first  hypothesis  is  the  most  probable. 
There  are  two  main  routes  of  possible  invasion  :  the  one  by  which 
I  North  Germany  attacked  France  in  1814  and  1870,  and  the  more 
westerly  line  followed  by  Wellington  and  Blucher  in  1815.  In 
1  both  cases  the  Germans,  if  victorious,  would  aim  at  severing  the 
French  forces  on  the  frontier  from  Paris,  and  finally  Paris  also 
from  the  rest  of  France.  The  attack  through  Belgium  would 
effectually  turn  the  principal  French  fortresses  and  the  line  of 
the  Meuse,  but  it  would  involve  a  wide  separation  of  the  German 
main  army  from  their  forces  in  Alsace,  and  it  would  consequently 
be  by  far  the  boldest  course  to  pursue.  The  addition  of  the 

1  100,000  British  troops  to  the  defenders  of  Belgium  would  suffice 
to  confine  the  German  strategy  to  the  more  modest  plan  of  a 
direct  attack  from  Metz,  in  concert  with  a  vast  w'heel  to  the  left 
of  an  army  marching  through  Luxemburg.  The  right  bank  of 
the  Meuse,  between  Dun  and  Stenay,  would  then  see  a  decisive 
struggle,  which  might  begin  ten  or  fifteen  days  after  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war.  The  French  can  place  twenty-one  army  corps  in 
their  first  line,  besides  the  garrisons  of  their  fortified  regions,  so 
that  unless  their  forces  were  divided  by  Austrian  and  Italian  hos¬ 
tility,  their  troops  would  not  labour  under  important  numerical 
inferiority.  The  French  rank  and  file  is  superior  to  the  German, 
but  the  German  officer  corps  is  credited  with  some  superiority  over 
the  French.  The  armament  of  the  two  countries  is  approximately 
equal,  but  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  machinery  for  exercis- 
‘  ing  higher  command,  which  decided  the  war  of  1870,  is  nowadays 
an  unknown  quantity,  and  it  is  this  factor  which  will  probably 
turn  the  scale  once  more.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  twenty-five 
German  army  corps  would  advance  in  five  main  columns,  of  which 
the  extreme  left,  based  on  Strasburg  and  the  fortified  region  of 
Alsace,  would  attempt  the  rdle  of  containing  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  French  troops.  The  extreme  right  would  protect  the 
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right  and  rear  of  the  army  in  case  of  interference  from  Belgian, 
British,  or  French  troops,  while  the  remaining  three  converged 
for  the  decisive  effort  on  the  Meuse.  Each  of  the  five  columns 
would  thus  number  about  170,000  combatants,  the  limit  which 
can  conveniently  operate  in  one  army,  and  the  manoeuvre  of  com¬ 
bining  three  such  armies  for  a  single  contest  would  be  a  gigantic 
task. 

If  this  rough  forecast  of  the  most  probable  course  of  events 
on  the  outbreak  of  war  be  correct,  then  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance 
how  valuable  would  be  the  irruption  of  even  100,000  British  troops, 
in  spite  of  all  the  imperfections  of  our  army,  into  the  theatre  of 
war.  Besides  the  great  stimulus  such  action  would  be  to  the 
French  people,  its  material  effect  w’ould  in  all  likelihood  embolden 
the  Belgians  to  defend  their  neutrality,  instead  of  accepting  some 
convention  dictated  by  Germany.  An  army  of  200,000  British, 
French,  and  Belgians,  based  on  Antwerp,  and  covered  by  the 
forts  of  Lifege,  Namur,  and  Maubeuge,  might  possibly  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  checking  the  whole  German  advance,  even  after  the 
Germans  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  main  French  army  across 
the  Meuse ,  and  in  securing  the  passages  across  that  river.  If  the 
contest  hung  doubtful  in  the  balance,  the  assistance  of  the 
flanking  army  in  Belgium,  threatening  as  it  would  the  main  line 
of  German  communications,  might  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of 
France,  because  of  the  forces  which  Germany  would  then  have 
to  detach  to  defeat  it  in  order  to  protect  her  own  line  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Remembering,  however,  the  suddenness  with  which  war 
may  be  expected  to  flame  out,  and  the  rapidity  wdth  w’hich  its 
events  would  certainly  develop,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  assist¬ 
ance  given  at  the  earliest  stage  would  be  of  the  highest  value. 
Were  the  first-line  army  of  France  or  Germany  defeated  as 
decisively  as  the  Russians  were  beaten  at  Mukden,  the  war 
might  be  won  or  lost  by  that  one  struggle.  Succour  proffered 
after  the  catastrophe  would  be  of  no  avail,  and  the  ally  who 
swept  the  seas,  while  her  troops  watched  from  inglorious  security 
the  death  struggle  on  the  battlefield,  would  certainly  be  accused 
once  more  of  the  selfish  policy  attributed  to  perfidious  Albion 
in  the  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  Revolution.  In 
framing  our  policy  the  character  and  temperament  of  the  French 
people  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Although  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  last  half-century,  due  to  the  sobering  effects  of 
the  present  European  balance  of  power,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  French  still  retain  the  principal  traits  for  which 
they  have  long  been  remarkable.  Enthusiastic  and  vehement 
both  in  friendship  and  in  enmity,  chivalrous  and  imaginative,  the 
nation  would  be  inspired  with  double  energy  to  maintain  its 
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rights  and  the  rights  of  its  allies  were  it  cei  tain  that  the  might 
of  the  British  Empire,  which  has  come  victorious  out  of  so 
many  long  and  doubtful  wars,  stood  behind  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  impression  prevailed  in  France  that  she  was  being 
left  in  the  lurch,  that  her  forces  were  bearing  the  whole  brunt 


of  a  struggle  in  which  the  interests  of  her  ally  were  equally 
involved,  then  the  effect  would  be  proportionately  bad.  The 
moral  effect  of  British  action  when  the  crisis  comes  should  have 
an  important  effect  in  framing  British  military  policy. 

It  is  evident  that  if  Germany  begins  the  war  by  design 
she  will  take  steps  to  prevent  British  troops  crossing  the  Channel, 
and  therefore  our  rulers,  with  this  certainty  before  their  eyes, 
should  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  interference  with  their 
action  at  the  critical  time.  If  there  w'ere  delay  in  mobilising  and 
despatching  the  small  expeditionary  army,  which  we  maintain  in 
peace  at  enormous  expense,  the  opportunity  for  using  it  in  the 
most  effective  manner  might  be  lost  never  to  recur.  There  should 
be  no  question  w'hatever  about  our  ability  to  reach  the  theatre  of 
war  as  soon  as  our  probable  adversaries.  There  can  be  no  other 
excuse  for  the  treasure  annually  expended  on  keeping  up  these  six 
divisions  of  an  expeditionary  army  with  all  its  equipment.  The 
next  important  step  demanded  of  us  by  the  present  state  of  affairs 
is  the  development  of  the  fourteen  Territorial  divisions,  for  unless 
these  second-line  troops  were  capable  of  taking  the  field  to  resist 
an  invasion  or  raid ,  there  would  be  clamour  and  perhaps  panic  if 
the  expeditionary  troops  were  sent  abroad,  w'hether  to  India  or 
to  Belgium.  The  attention  of  the  public  has  been  at  last  arrested 
by  the  difficulty  experienced  in  filling  up  the  ranks  of  the  second 
line ;  but  very  few  people  are  aware  how  much  more  must  be 
done  after  those  numbers  are  complete  before  the  Territorial  Army 
can  truthfully  be  described  as  a  field  force ,  and  not  merely  troops 
fit  to  garrison  fortresses  and  hold  lines  of  communication.  The 
expenditure  of  adequate  sums  of  money  is  the  first  requisite  with¬ 
out  which  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  the  task,  but  it  may  easily 
happen  that  the  money  will  be  spent  and  yet  the  task  will  remain 
undone.  To  touch  upon  the  deficiencies  in  the  Territorial  Army 
which  are  most  vital  to  its  fighting  powder  :  they  are  lack  of  the 
cohesion  and  manoeuvring  power  to  be  obtained  only  from  longer 
training  under  arms,  and  a  more  competent  officer  corps ;  saddle- 
horses  for  the  yeomanry  and  for  mobilisation  ;  and  superior  officers 
who  are  competent  to  defeat  the  German  commanders.  The  last- 
mentioned  requirement  is  the  most  important,  both  for  our  first 
and  second  line. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  the  raising  of  300,000  Territorial 
troops  is  melancholy  proof  of  the  inefficiency  of  our  military  autho- 
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rities.  Problems  of  the  gravest  kind  confronted  the  organisers  of 
this  small  force  from  its  origin,  but  with  very  moderate  care  there 
should  have  been  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  numbers  required. 
Not  only  were  the  regulations  made  by  the  Adjutant-General’s 
department  of  a  nature  to  exclude  many  of  the  best  men  of  the 
old  Volunteer  regiments,  whose  support  W’ould,  at  any  rate  at  first, 
have  been  of  the  utmost  value,  but  in  certain  instances,  notoriously 
the  forms  of  enlistment,  the  documents  put  before  intending 
Territorials  were  so  gratuitously  offensive  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  they  were  not  deliberately  designed  to  check  recruiting, 
with  the  intention  of  demanding  other  measures  when 
the  Territorial  force  had  failed  to  fill  its  ranks.  Certain 
over-zealous  members  of  the  National  Service  League,  doubt¬ 
less  with  the  best  intentions,  have  persistently  discouraged 
the  efforts  to  create  the  new'  Territorial  organisations,  and  in 
defiance  of  all  history  and  military  science,  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  pretend  that  it  was  not  possible  to  form  an  artillery  of  second 
line  troops  proportionately  equal  in  value  to  the  troops  of  the  other 
arms.  Already  these  prophets  of  evil  have  been  discredited  by 
the  spirited  and  patriotic  work  of  the  Territorial  batteries  and  their 
commanders.  Recruiting  was  relegated  to  the  new'  County  Asso¬ 
ciations,  together  with  all  other  administrative  w'ork.  The  result 
has  been  surprisingly  good  in  parts  of  the  country ,  but  disappoint¬ 
ing  in  others,  notably  in  London,  until  the  Press  or  Daily  Mail 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Adjutant-General.  The  reason  is  not 
hard  to  find.  These  new'  administrative  bodies  had  too  much  to 
carry  out  in  the  early  days  of  their  existence,  and  too  little  money 
and  leisure  to  systematise  recruiting  locally,  w'hich  must  be  done  in 
the  most  methodical  and  thorough  manner  by  dividing  up  both 
the  country  districts  and  cities  into  definite  recruiting  areas,  each 
under  the  charge  of  a  Territorial  officer,  the  commander  of  a 
battalion  or  company,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  see  that  the 
flow'  of  recruits  was  maintained. 

If,  however,  the  divisions  of  the  Territorial  Army  are  destined 
to  rank  as  field  troops,  and  not  as  mere  garrison  troops  on  the 
outbreak  of  war,  more  money  must  be  spent  on  their  training  and 
equipment,  more  time  is  essential  to  train  the  recruits,  and  the 
full  fifteen  days  in  camp  for  every  man  serving  must  be  considered 
as  the  minimum  to  qualify  on  the  strength.  Fifteen  days 
annually  is  little  enough,  a  month  would  have  been  preferable 
from  the  military  standpoint ;  but  if  the  rank  and  file  give  up 
thirty  or  forty  Saturday  afternoons  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
and  if  their  officers  take  pains  to  become  good  instructors,  the 
time  may  not  prove  insufficient  to  produce  fair  field  troops.  The 
commanders  of  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions,  and  their  staff 
officers,  should  be  leaders  of  very  high  value  to  compensate  for 
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the  inexperience  of  their  troops.  Under  such  conditions  they 
might  be  counted  on  to  take  the  field  against  Continental  forces 
and  rapidly  to  improve  as  operations  proceeded,  but  such  con¬ 
ditions  involve  a  largely  increased  expenditure. 

So  urgent  is  the  political  importance  of  forming  a  field  army 
of  the  Territorial  divisions  that  the  task  is  worth  special  efforts 
and  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  our  Government.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  four  or  five  years  hence  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  may  depend  on  whether  these  divisions  can  promptly  take 
the  field  or  not.  To  create  or  take  advantage  of  a  situation  which 
drew  the  Eegular  Army  out  to  India,  the  Colonies,  or  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  is  not  beyond  the  possibilities  of  hostile  diplomacy,  but  if 
there  were  in  being  even  300,000  field  troops  ready  to  take  their 
place,  the  chances  of  our  being  left  unmolested  would  be  enor¬ 
mously  improved.  A  Canadian  orator,  with  greater  strategical 
insight  than  has  been  showm  hitherto  by  any  exponent  of  military 
policy  in  England,  recently  asserted  that  the  frontier  of  the  Empire 
lay  now  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  the  correct  course  for  Britain 
to  pursue  in  case  of  a  war  between  France  and  Germany  is  the 
development  of  her  army  so  as  to  strike  at  the  critical  period  of 
the  campaign  when  fully  prepared,  and  when  the  aggressor  has 
been  weakened  by  a  series  of  hard  fights,  even  if  they  have  been 
victoru's.  It  has  been  said,  for  example,  that  the  position  of  Ger¬ 
man  armies  blockading  Paris  would  be  endangered  by  British 
intervention  at  that  stage  of  the  war.  This  theory,  however,  rests 
on  several  dangerous  delusions.  It  is  far  from  certain,  to  begin 
with,  that  it  would  be  easier  to  defeat  or  check  a  victorious 
German  army  before  the  forts  of  Paris  than  in  the  valley  of  the 
Meuse ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  to  be  reckoned  on  that  France 
would,  or  could,  continue  the  war  if  her  field  army  were  disas¬ 
trously  defeated  on  the  frontier,  and  hurled  back  into  the  interior 
in  different  directions.  In  spite  of  the  imposing  figure  which  tlu' 
total  of  trained  men  amounts  to  under  Universal  Com¬ 
pulsory  Service,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  artillery, 
cavalry,  horses,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  trained 
officers  in  France,  do  not  suffice  for  more  than  one  reserve  divi¬ 
sion  in  each  army  corps  besides  the  first  line.  When  once  the 
field  army  of  a  modern  State  is  thoroughly  smashed  it  has  less 
pow'er  of  rapid  recuperation  in  order  to  prolong  a  war  than  in 
1870,  both  for  this  reason  and  because  the  victorious  invader  will 
not  fail  to  follow  up  his  initial  success  with  far  more  formidable 
forces  in  order  to  prevent  his  beaten  foe  from  rallying  and  placing 
the  event  once  more  in  doubt.  Then  there  is  the  cost  of  contem¬ 
porary  war  to  be  remembered.  The  maintenance  of  one  and  a-half 
million  of  soldiers  on  a  war  footing,  while  the  business,  trade,  and 
i  4  B  2 
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agriculture  of  the  State  is  paralysed  for  want  of  workers,  is  a 
consideration  which  will  tend  to  shorten  wars  and  to  compel  the 
defeated  party  to  make  the  best  terms  possible  with  as  little  delay 
as  may  be.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  expenses  of  the 
victor  have  also  to  be  met  by  the  vanquished.  So  that  if  British 
intervention  on  land  is  postponed  till  the  later  stages  of  a  war  the 
opportunity  may  never  arise  at  all ;  but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
France,  in  order  to  save  herself,  may  be  forced  into  joining  the 
league  against  us. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  the  military  weakness  of  Britain 
must  eventually  involve  her  in  a  war  from  which  she  might  escape 
if  only  her  army  w'ere  adequate  to  protect  her  European  position.  It 
is  quite  impossible  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Continental  Powers 
into  two  equally  powerful  and  rival  groups  should  continue  to 
neutralise  the  energies  of  all  our  neighbours  for  many  more  years. 
In  1915  the  German  Navy  will  be  a  formidable  rival  to  the  British. 
Other  States  are  also  drawing  to  the  front,  and  the  balance  of 
naval  power  is  changing.  Every  new  invention  in  naval  con¬ 
struction  helps  our  possible  enemies  by  bringing  them  abreast  of 
us  at  a  new  start.  The  large  superiority  of  obsolete  vessels  which 
we  have  now  will  not  avail  us  much  in  five  years’  time,  nor  will 
any  expenditure  of  money,  however  lavish,  deter  other  countries 
from  striving  for  maritime  preponderance.  The  creation  of  a 
British  Army,  however,  of  the  numerical  strength  and  efficiency 
required  to  play  a  role  as  important  relatively  as  our  army  carried 
out  in  the  war  with  Napoleon,  would  change  the  world’s  politics 
as  fundamentally  as  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  feud.  It 
will  be  said  that  such  an  army  can  only  be  raised  and  recruited 
by  conscription.  There  is  one  other  plan,  however,  which  has 
never  yet  had  a  fair  trial,  namely,  to  rely  on  voluntary  recruiting, 
but  to  pay  the  fair  value  of  the  services  rendered  both  in  peace 
and  war.  If  this  reasonable  plan  were  adopted  the  Territorial 
Army  might  be  increased  to  five  hundred  thousand  men,  wdtb 
liability  to  serve  on  the  Continent.  It  would  cost  three  times  as 
much  as  at  present,  but  it  would  prove  a  good  investment  in 
several  ways ;  and  the  very  existence  of  such  an  army  would 
obviously  render  certain  economies  possible,  notably  an  important 
reduction  of  that  part  of  the  Eegular  Army  which  is  maintained 
in  peace  for  the  Expeditionary  Force.  This  plan  would  have  the 
additional  merit  of  being  honest  and  businesslike. 

We  do  not  refuse  to  remunerate  firemen,  postmen,  engine- 
drivers,  and  policemen;  why,  then,  should  we  decline  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  our  soldiers,  who  give  us  their  lives  and  at  the 
same  time  the  means  of  livelihood  of  their  wives  and  children  ? 

Cecil  Battine. 


THE  NOVELIST’S  ALLEGORY. 


Once  upon  a  time  the  Prince  of  Felicitas  had  occasion  to  set 
out  on  a  journey.  It  was  a  late  autumn  evening  with  few  pale 
stars,  and  a  moon  no  larger  than  the  paring  of  a  finger-nail. 
And  as  he  rode  through  the  purlieus  of  his  city,  the  white  mane 
of  his  amber-coloured  steed  was  all  that  he  could  clearly  see  in 
the  dusk  of  the  high  streets.  His  way  led  through  a  quarter 
but  little  known  to  him,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  his 
horse,  instead  of  ambling  forward  with  his  customary  gentle 
vigour,  stepped  carefully  from  side  to  side,  stopping  now  and 
then  to  curve  its  neck  and  prick  its  ears — as  though  at  some 
thing  of  fear  unseen  in  the  darkness,  while  on  either  hand  crea¬ 
tures  could  be  heard  rustling  and  scuttling ;  and  little  cold 
draughts  as  of  wings  fanned  the  rider’s  cheeks. 

The  Prince  at  last  turned  in  his  saddle,  but  so  great  w^as  the 
darkness  that  he  could  not  even  see  his  escort. 

“What  is  the  name  of  this  street?  ”  he  said. 

“Sire,  it  is  called  the  Vita  Publica.” 

“It  is  very  dark.”  Even  as  he  spoke  his  horse  staggered,  but, 
recovering  its  foothold  with  an  effort,  stood  trembling  violently. 
Xor  could  all  the  incitements  of  its  master  induce  the  beast  again 
to  move  forward. 

“Is  there  no  one  with  a  lanthorn  in  this  street?”  said  the 
Prince. 

His  attendants  began  forthwith  to  call  out  loudly  for  anyone 
who  had  a  lanthorn.  Now,  it  chanced  that  an  old  man  sleeping 
in  a  hovel  on  a  pallet  of  straw  was  awakened  by  these  cries.  When 
he  heard  that  it  was  the  Prince  of  Felicitas  himself,  he  came 
hastily,  carrying  his  old  lanthorn,  and  stood  trembling  beside 
the  Prince’s  horse.  It  was  so  dark  that  the  Prince  could  not 
see  him. 

“Light  your  lanthorn,  old  man,”  he  said. 

The  old  man  laboriously  lit  his  lanthorn.  Its  pale  rays  fled 
out  on  either  hand ;  beautiful  but  grim  was  the  vision  they 
disclosed.  Tall  houses,  fair  courtyards,  and  a  palm-grown 
garden ;  in  front  of  the  Prince’s  horse  a  deep  cesspool,  on  whose 
jagged  edges  the  good  beast’s  hoofs  were  planted,  and,  as  far 
as  the  glimmer  of  the  lanthorn  stretched,  both  ways  down  the 
rutted  street,  paving  stones  displaced,  and  smooth  tesselated 
marble;  pools  of  mud,  the  hanging  fruit  of  an  orange  tree,  and 
dark,  scurrying  shapes  of  monstrous  rats  bolting  across  from 
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house  to  house.  The  old  man  hold  the  lanthorn  higher;  and  1 
instantly  bats  flying  against  it  would  have  beaten  out  the  light 
but  for  the  thin  protection  of  its  horn  sides. 

The  Prince  sat  still  upon  his  horse,  looking  first  at  the  rutted 
space  that  he  had  traversed  and  then  at  the  rutted  space  before 
him. 

“Without  a  light,”  he  said,  “this  thoroughfare  is  dangerous. 
What  is  your  name,  old  man?” 

“My  name  is  Cethru,”  replied  the  aged  churl. 

“Cethru  !  ”  said  the  Prince.  “Let  it  be  your  duty  henceforth 
to  walk  with  your  lanthorn  up  and  down  this  street  all  night 
and  every  night” — and  he  looked  at  Cethru.  “Do  you  under-  I 
stand,  old  man,  what  it  is  you  have  to  do?” 

The  old  man  answered  in  a  voice  that  trembled  like  a  rusty 
flute  : 

“Aye,  aye! — to  walk  up  and  down  and  hold  my  lanthorn  so 
that  folk  can  see  where  they  be  goin’.” 

The  Prince  gathered  up  his  reins;  but  the  old  man,  lurching 
forward,  touched  his  stirrup. 

“How  long  be  T  to  go  on  wi’  thiccy  job?” 

“  Until  you  die  !  ” 

Cethru  held  up  his  lanthorn,  and  they  could  see  his  long,  thin 
face,  like  a  sandwich  of  dried  leather,  jerk  and  quiver,  and  his 
thin  grey  hairs  flutter  in  the  draught  of  the  bats’  wings  circling 
round  the  light. 

“’Twill  be  main  hard  !  ”  he  groaned  ;  “an’  my  lanthorn’s  nowt 
but  a  poor  thing.” 

With  a  high  look,  the  Prince  of  Felicitas  bent  and  touched  I 
the  old  man’s  forehead. 

“Until  you  die,  old  man,”  he  repeated;  and  bidding  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  light  torches  from  Cethru’s  lanthorn,  he  rode  on  down 
the  twisting  street.  The  clatter  of  the  horses’  hoofs  died  out  in 
the  night,  and  the  scuttling  and  the  rustling  of  the  rats  and 
the  whispers  of  the  bats’  wings  were  heard  again. 

Cethru,  left  alone  in  the  dark  thoroughfare,  sighed  heavily; 
then,  spitting  on  his  hands,  he  tightened  the  old  girdle  round 
his  loins,  and  slinging  the  lanthorn  on  his  staff,  held  it  up  to 
the  level  of  his  waist,  and  began  to  make  his  way  along  the 
street.  His  progress  was  but  slow’,  for  he  had  many  times  to 
stop  and  rekindle  the  flame  wuthin  his  lanthorn,  which  the  bats’ 
w'ings,  his  own  stumbles,  and  the  jostlings  of  footpads  or  of 
revellers  returning  home,  were  for  ever  extinguishing.  In 
traversing  that  long  street  he  spent  half  the  night,  and  half  the 
night  in  traversing  it  back  again.  The  saffron  swan  of  dawn, 
slow’  swumming  up  the  sky-river  betw’cen  the  high  roof-banks, 
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bent  her  neck  down  through  the  dark  air-water  to  look  at  him 
staggering  below  her,  with  his  still  smoking  wick.  No  sooner 
did  Cethru  see  that  sunlit  bird,  than  with  a  great  sigh  he  sat 
him  down,  and  at  once  fell  asleep. 

Now  when  the  dw’ellers  in  the  houses  of  the  Vita  Publica  first 
gained  knowledge  that  this  old  man  passed  every  night  wdth  his 
lanthorn  up  and  down  their  street,  and  when  they  marked  those 
pallid  gleams  gliding  over  the  motley  prospect  of  cesspools  and 
garden  gates,  over  the  sightless  hovels  and  the  rich-carved 
frontages  of  their  palaces ;  or  saw  them  stay  their  journey  and 
remain  suspended  like  a  handful  of  daffodils  held  up  against  the 
black  stuffs  of  secrecy — they  said  : 

“It  is  good  that  this  old  man  should  pass  like  this — we  shall 
see  better  where  we’re  going ;  and  if  the  Watch  have  any  job  on 
hand,  or  want  to  put  the  pavements  in  order,  his  lanthorn  will 
serve  their  purpose  well  enough.”  And  they  would  call  out  of 
their  doors  and  windows  to  him  passing  : 

“Hola  !  old  man  Cethru  !  All’s  well  with  our  house,  and  with 
the  street  before  it  ?  ” 

But,  for  answer,  the  old  man  only  held  his  lanthorn  up,  so 
that  in  the  ring  of  its  pale  light  they  saw  some  sight  or  other 
in  the  street.  And  his  silence  troubled  them,  one  by  one,  for 
each  had  expected  that  he  would  reply  : 

“Aye,  aye!  All’s  w^ell  with  your  house.  Sirs,  and  with  the 
street  before  it  I  ” 

Thus  they  grew  irritated  with  this  old  man  who  did  not  seem 
able  to  do  anything  but  just  hold  his  lanthorn  up.  And  gradually 
they  began  to  dislike  his  passing  by  their  doors  with  his  pale 
light,  by  which  they  could  not  fail  to  see,  not  only  the  rich-carved 
frontages  and  scrolled  gates  of  courtyards  and  fair  gardens,  but 
things  that  were  not  pleasing  to  the  eye.  And  they  murmured 
amongst  themselves  :  “  What  is  the  good  of  this  old  man  and 
his  silly  lanthorn?  We  can  see  all  we  want  to  see  without  him ; 
in  fact,  we  got  on  very  well  before  he  came.” 

So,  as  he  passed,  rich  folk  who  were  supping  would  pelt  him 
with  orange-peel  and  empty  the  dregs  of  their  wine  over  his 
head;  and  poor  folk,  sleeping  in  their  hutches,  turned  over,  as 
the  lanthorn  fell  on  them,  and  growled,  cursing  him  for  that 
disturbance.  Nor  did  revellers  or  footpads  treat  the  old  man 
kindly,  but  tied  him  to  the  w^all,  where  he  was  constrained  to 
stay  till  a  kind  passer-by  released  him.  And  ever  the  bats 
darkened  his  lanthorn  with  their  wings  and  tried  to  beat  the 
flame  out.  And  the  old  man  thought  :  “This  be  a  terrible  hard 
job;  I  don’t  seem  to  please  nobody,  I  don’t.”  But  because  the 
Prince  of  Felicitas  had  so  commanded  him,  he  continued  nightly 
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to  pass  with  his  lanthorn  up  and  down  the  street ;  and  every 
morning  as  the  saffron  swan  came  swimming  overhead,  to  fall 
asleep.  But  his  sleep  did  not  last  long,  for  he  was  compelled 
to  pass  many  hours  each  day  in  gathering  rushes  and  melting 
down  tallow  for  his  lanthorn ;  so  that  his  lean  face  grew  more 
than  ever  like  a  sandwdch  of  dried  leather. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Town  Watch  having  had  certain 
complaints  made  to  them  that  persons  had  been  bitten  in  the 
Vita  Publica  by  rats,  doubted  of  their  duty  to  destroy  these 
ferocious  creatures ;  and  they  held  investigation ,  summoning  the 
persons  bitten  and  inquiring  of  them  how’  it  was  that  in  so  dark 
a  street  they  could  tell  that  the  animals  which  had  bitten  them 
w’ere  indeed  rats.  Howbeit  for  some  time  no  one  could  be  found 
who  could  say  more  than  what  he  had  been  told,  and  since  this 
was  not  evidence,  the  Towm  Watch  had  good  hopes  that  they 
would  not  after  all  be  forced  to  undertake  this  tedious  enterprise. 
But  presently  there  came  before  them  one  who  said  that  he  had 
himself  seen  the  rat  which  had  bitten  him,  by  the  light  of  an 
old  man’s  lanthorn.  When  the  Town  Watch  heard  this  they 
were  vexed,  for  they  knew’  that  if  this  were  true  they  would  now 
be  forced  to  prosecute  the  arduous  undertaking,  and  they  said  ; 

“  Bring  in  this  old  man  !  ” 

Cethru  w’as  brought  before  them  trembling. 

“What  is  this  we  hear,  old  man,  about  your  lanthorn  and 
the  rat?  And  in  the  first  place,  what  were  you  doing  in  the 
Vita  Publica  at  that  time  of  night?” 

Cethru  answered  :  “I  were  just  passin’  wdth  my  lanthorn !  ” 

“Tell  us — did  you  see  the  rat?” 

Cethru  shook  his  head  :  “  My  lanthorn  seed  the  rat ,  maybe !  ” 
he  muttered. 

“Old  owl !  ”  said  the  Captain  of  the  Watch  :  “Be  careful  what 
you  say!  If  you  saw’  the  rat,  why  did  you  then  not  aid  this 
unhappy  citizen  who  was  bitten  by  it — first,  to  avoid  that  rodent, 
and  subsequently  to  slay  it,  thereby  relieving  the  public  of  a 
pestilential  danger?” 

Cethru  looked  at  him,  and  for  some  seconds  did  not  reply; 
then  he  said  slow’ly  :  “I  were  just  passin’  w’ith  my  lanthorn.” 

“That  you  have  already  told  us,”  said  the  Captain  of  the 
Watch;  “it  is  no  answer.” 

Cethru’s  leathern  cheeks  became  wine-coloured,  so  desirous 
w’as  he  to  speak,  and  so  unable.  And  the  Watch  sneered  and 
laughed,  saying  :  “This  is  a  fine  witness.” 

But  of  a  sudden  Cethru  spoke  : 

“What  would  I  be  duin’ — killin’  rats;  tidden  my  business  to 
kill  no  rats.” 
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The  Captain  of  the  Watch  caressed  his  beard,  and  looking  at 
the  old  man  with  contempt,  said  : 

“It  seems  to  me,  brothers,  that  this  is  an  idle  old  vagabond, 
who  does  no  good  to  anyone.  We  should  be  well  advised,  I 
think,  to  prosecute  him  for  vagrancy.  But  that  is  not  at  this 
moment  the  matter  in  hand.  Owing  to  the  accident — scarcely 
fortunate — of  this  old  man’s  passing  with  his  lanthorn,  it  would 
certainly  appear  that  citizens  have  indeed  been  bitten  by  rodents. 
It  is  then,  I  fear,  our  duty  to  institute  proceedings  against  those 
poisonous  and  violent  animals.” 

And  amidst  the  sighing  of  the  Watch,  it  was  so  resolved. 

Cethru  was  glad  to  shuffle  away,  unnoticed,  from  the  Court, 
and  sitting  down  under  a  camel-date  tree  outside  the  City  wall, 
he  thus  reflected  : 

“They  were  rough  with  me!  I  done  nothin’,  so  far’s  I  can 
see!” 

And  a  long  time  he  sat  there  with  the  bunches  of  the  camel- 
dates  above  him,  golden  as  the  sunlight.  Then,  as  the  scent 
of  the  lyrio  flowers,  released  by  evening,  warned  him  of  the  night 
dropping  like  a  flight  of  dark  birds  on  the  plain,  he  rose  stiffly, 
and  made  his  way  as  usual  toward  the  Vita  Publica. 

He  had  traversed  but  little  of  that  black  thoroughfare,  holding 
his  lanthorn  at  the  level  of  his  breast,  when  the  sound  of  a 
splash  and  cries  for  help  smote  his  long  thin  ears.  Eemembering 
how  the  Captain  of  the  Watch  had  admonished  him,  he  stopped 
and  peered  about,  but  owing  to  his  proximity  to  the  light  of 
his  own  lanthorn  he  saw  nothing.  Presently  he  heard  another 
splash  and  the  sound  of  blowdngs  and  of  puffings,  but  still  unable 
to  see  clearly  whence  they  came,  he  was  forced  in  bewilderment 
to  resume  his  march.  But  he  had  no  sooner  entered  the  next 
bend  of  that  obscure  and  winding  avenue  than  the  most  lament¬ 
able,  lusty  cries  assailed  him.  Again  he  stood  still,  blinded  by 
his  own  light.  Somewhere  at  hand  a  citizen  was  being  beaten, 
for  vague,  quick-moving  forms  emerged  into  the  radiance  of  his 
lanthorn  out  of  the  deep  violet  of  the  night  air.  The  cries 
swelled ,  and  died  away ,  and  swelled ;  the  mazed  Cethru  moved 
forward  on  his  way.  But  very  near  the  end  of  his  first  traversage, 
the  sound  of  a  long,  deep  sighing,  as  of  a  fat  man  in  spiritual 
pain,  once  more  arrested  him. 

“Drat  me  !  ”  he  thought,  “this  time  I  will  see  what  ’tis,”  and 
he  spun  round  and  round,  holding  his  lanthorn  now  high,  now 
low,  and  to  both  sides.  “The  devil  an’  all’s  in  it  to-night,”  he 
murmured  to  himself;  “there’s  someat  here  a-fetchin’  of  its 
breath  most  awful  loud.”  But  for  his  life  he  could  see  nothing, 
only  that  the  higher  he  held  his  lanthorn  the  more  painful  grew 
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the  sound  of  the  fat  but  spiritual  sighing.  And  desperately,  he  I 
at  last  resumed  his  progress.  | 

On  the  morrow,  while  he  still  slept  stretched  on  his  straw  1 
pallet,  there  came  to  him  a  member  of  the  Watch.  j 

“Old  man,  you  are  wanted  at  the  Court  House;  rouse  up,  | 
and  bring  your  lanthorn.”  I 

Stiffly  Cethru  rose.  I 

“What  be  they  wantin’  me  fur  now,  mester?”  I 

“Ah !  ’’  replied  the  Watchman,  “they  are  about  to  see  if  they  I 
can’t  put  an  end  to  your  goings-on.”  I 

Cethru  shivered,  and  was  silent. 

Now  when  they  reached  the  Court  House  it  was  patent  that  1 
a  great  affair  was  forward  ;  for  the  Judges  w^ere  in  their  robes,  j 
and  a  crowd  of  advocates,  burgesses,  and  common  folk  thionged  j 
the  carven,  lofty  hall  of  justice. 

When  Cethru  saw  that  all  eyes  were  turned  on  him,  he  j 
shivered  still  more  violently,  fixing  his  fascinated  gaze  on  the  1 
three  Judges  in  their  emerald  robes. 

“This  then  is  the  prisoner,”  said  the  oldest  of  the  Judges;  I 
“  proceed  with  the  indictment !  ”  I 

A  little  advocate  in  snuff-coloured  clothes  rose  on  little  legs,  i 
and  commenced  to  read  :  I 

“Forasmuch  as  on  the  seventeenth  night  of  August  fifteen  I 
hundred  years  since  the  Messiah’s  death,  one  Celestine,  a  maiden  | 
of  this  city,  fell  into  a  cesspool  in  the  Vita  Publica,  and  while  1 
being  quietly  drowned,  was  espied  of  the  burgess  Pardonix  by  I 
the  light  of  a  lanthorn  held  by  the  old  man  Cethru;  and,  foras-  I 
much  as,  plunging  in,  the  said  Pardonix  rescued  her,  not  without  | 
grave  risk  of  life  and  the  ruin  of  his  clothes,  and  to-day  lies  ill  | 
of  fever ;  and  forasmuch  as  the  old  man  Cethru  was  the  cause  | 
of  these  misfortunes  to  the  burgess  Pardonix,  by  reason  of  his  1 
w’andering  lanthorn’s  showing  the  drowming  maiden,  the  Watch  | 
do  hereby  indict,  accuse,  and  otherwise  place  charge  upon  this  I 
Cethru  of  ‘  Vagabondage  without  serious  occupation.’  I 

“And,  forasmuch  as  on  this  same  night  the  Watchman  Filepo,  j 
made  aw'are,  by  the  light  of  this  said  Cethru’s  lanthorn,  of  three 
sturdy  footpads,  went  to  arrest  them,  and  was  set  on  by  the 
rogues  and  well-nigh  slain,  the  Watch  do  hereby  indict,  accuse, 
and  otherwise  charge  upon  Cethru  complicity  in  this  assault, 
by  reasons,  namely,  first,  that  he  discovered  the  footpads  to  the 
Watchman  and  the  Watchman  to  the  footpads  by  the  light  of 
his  lanthorn;  and,  second,  that,  having  thus  discovered  them, 
he  stood  idly  by  and  gave  no  assistance  to  the  Law. 

“And,  forasmuch,  as  on  this  same  night  the  wealthy  burgess 
Pranzo,  who,  having  prepared  a  banquet,  w^as  standing  in  his 
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doorway  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  guests,  did  see,  by  the  light 
of  the  said  Cethru’s  lanthorn,  a  beggar  woman  and  her  children 
grovelling  in  the  gutter  for  garbage,  whereby  his  appetite  was 
lost  completely;  and,  forasmuch,  as  he,  Pranzo,  has  lodged  a 
complaint  against  the  Constitution  for  permitting  women  and 
children  to  go  starved,  the  Watch  do  hereby  indict,  accuse,  and 
otherwise  make  charge  on  Cethru  of  rebellion  and  of  anarchy, 
in  that  wilfully  he  doth  disturb  good  citizens  by  showing  to 
them  without  provocation  disagreeable  sights,  and  doth  moreover 
endanger  the  laws  by  causing  persons  to  desire  to  change  them. 

“These  be  the  charges,  reverend  Judges,  so  please  you !  ” 

And  having  thus  spoken,  the  little  advocate  resumed  his  seat. 

Then  said  the  oldest  of  the  .ludges  : 

“Cethru,  you  have  heard;  what  answer  do  you  make?” 

But  no  word,  only  the  chattering  of  teeth,  came  from  Cethru. 

“Have  you  no  defence?”  said  the  Judge;  “these  are  grave 
accusations !  ” 

Then  Cethru  spoke. 

“So  please  your  Highnesses,”  he  said,  “I  can’t  help  what  my 
lanthorn  sees.” 

And  having  spoken  these  words,  to  all  further  que.stions  he 
remained  more  silent  than  a  headless  man. 

The  Judges  took  counsel  of  each  other,  and  the  oldest  of  them 
thus  addressed  himself  to  Cethru  : 

“If  you  have  no  defence,  old  man,  and  there  is  no  one  will 
say  a  word  for  you,  we  can  but  proceed  to  judgment.” 

Then  in  the  main  aisle  of  the  Court  there  arose  a  youthful 
advocate. 

“Most  reverend  Judges,”  he  said  in  a  mellifluous  voice,  clearer 
than  the  fluting  of  a  bell-bird,  “it  is  useless  to  look  for  words 
from  this  old  man,  for  it  is  manifest  that  he  himself  is  nothing, 
and  that  his  lanthorn  is  alone  concerned  in  this  affair.  But, 
reverend  Judges,  bethink  you  well  :  Would  you  have  a  lanthorn 
ply  a  trade  or  be  concerned  with  a  profession ,  or  do  aught  indeed 
but  walk  the  streets  at  night,  shedding  its  light,  which,  if  you 
will,  is  vagabondage?  And,  Sirs,  upon  the  second  count  of  this 
indictment  :  Would  you  have  a  lanthorn  dive  into  cesspools  to 
,  rescue  maidens?  would  you  have  a  lanthorn  to  beat  footpads? 

,  Or,  indeed,  to  be  any  sort  of  partisan  either  of  the  Law  or  of 

;  them  that  break  the  Law?  Sure,  Sirs,  I  think  not.  And  as  to 

f  this  third  charge  of  fostering  anarchy — let  me  but  describe  the 

,  trick  of  this  lanthorn’s  flame.  It  is  distilled,  most  reverend 

Judges,  of  oil  and  wick,  together  with  that  sweet  secret  heat  of 
s  whose  birth  no  words  of  mine  can  tell.  And  when.  Sirs,  this 
s  pale  flame  has  sprung  into  the  air  swaying  to  every  wind,  it 
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brings  vision  to  the  human  eye.  And  if  it  be  charged  on  this 
old  man  Cethru  that  he  and  his  lanthorn  by  reason  of  their 
showing  not  only  the  good  but  the  evil  bring  no  pleasure  into 
the  world;  I  ask,  Sirs,  what  in  the  world  is  so  dear  as  this 
power  to  see — whether  it  be  the  beautiful  or  the  foul  that  is 
disclosed?  Need  I  indeed  tell  you  of  the  way  this  flame  spreads 
its  feelers,  and  delicately  darts  and  hovers  in  the  darkness,  con¬ 
juring  things  from  nothing?  This  mechanical  summoning,  Sirs, 
of  visions  out  of  blackness  is  benign,  by  no  means  of  malevolent 
intent ;  no  more  than  if  a  man,  passing  two  donkeys  in  the  road, 
one  lean  and  the  other  fat,  could  justly  be  arraigned  for  malig¬ 
nancy  because  they  were  not  both  fat.  This,  reverend  Judges, 
is  the  essence  of  the  matter  concerning  the  rich  burgess,  Pranzo, 
who,  on  account  of  the  sight  he  saw  by  Cethru ’s  lanthorn,  has 
lost  the  equilibrium  of  his  stomach.  For,  Sirs,  the  lanthorn  did 
but  show  that  which  was  there,  both  fair  and  foul,  no  more,  no 
less;  and  though  it  is  indeed  true  that  Pranzo  is  upset,  it  was 
not  because  the  lanthorn  maliciously  produced  distorted  images, 
but  merely  caused  to  be  seen,  in  due  proportions,  things  which 
Pranzo  had  not  seen  before.  And  surely,  reverend  Judges,  being 
just  men,  you  would  not  have  this  lanthorn  turn  its  light  away 
from  wrhat  is  ragged  and  ugly  because  there  are  also  fair  things 
on  which  its  light  may  fall ;  how  indeed ,  being  a  lanthorn ,  could 
it  if  it  would?  And  I  w’ould  have  you  note  this.  Sirs,  that  by 
this  impartial  discovery  of  the  proportions  of  one  thing  to 
another,  this  lanthorn  must  indeed  perpetually  seem  to  cloud 
and  sadden  those  things  which  are  fair,  because  of  the  deep 
instincts  of  harmony  and  justice  planted  in  the  human  breast. 
However  unfair  and  cruel,  then,  this  lanthorn  may  seem  to  those 
who,  deficient  in  these  instincts,  desire  all  their  lives  to  see 
naught  but  w’hat  is  pleasant — lest  they,  like  Pranzo,  should  lose 
their  appetites — it  is  not  consonant  with  equity  that  this  lanthorn 
should,  even  if  it  could,  be  prevented  from  thus  mechanically 
buffeting  the  holiday  cheek  of  life.  I  would  think.  Sirs,  that 
you  should  rather  blame  the  queasy  state  of  Pranzo’s  stomach. 
The  old  man  has  said  that  he  cannot  help  what  his  lanthorn 
sees.  This  is  a  just  saying.  But  if,  reverend  Judges,  you  deem 
this  equipoised,  indifferent  lanthorn  to  be  indeed  blameworthy 
for  having  shown  in  the  same  moment,  side  by  side,  the  skull 
and  the  fair  face,  the  burdock  and  the  tiger-lily,  the  butterfly 
and  toad,  then,  most  reverend  Judges,  punish  it,  but  do  not 
punish  this  old  man,  for  he  himself  is  but  a  flume  of  smoke,  a 
thistle  dispersed — nothing  !  ” 

So  saying,  the  young  advocate  sat  down. 
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Again  the  three  Judges  took  counsel  of  each  other,  and  after 
much  talk  had  passed  between  them,  the  oldest  spoke  : 

“What  this  young  advocate  has  said  has  seemed  to  us  to  be 
the  truth.  We  cannot  punish  a  lauthorn.  Let  the  old  man  go  !  ” 

And  Cethru  went  out  into  the  sunshine.  .  .  . 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Prince  of  Felicitas,  returning 
from  his  journey,  rode  once  more  on  his  amber-coloured  steed 
down  the  Vita  Publica. 

The  night  was  dark  as  a  rook’s  wing,  but  far  away  down  the 
street  burned  a  little  light,  like  a  red  star  truant  from  heaven. 
The  Prince  riding  by  descried  it  for  a  lanthorn,  with  an  old  man 
sleeping  beside  it. 

“How  is  this.  Friend?”  said  the  Prince.  “You  are  not 
walking  as  I  bade  you,  carrying  your  lanthorn.” 

But  Cethru  neither  moved  nor  answ'ered. 

“Lift  him  up !  ”  said  the  Prince. 

They  lifted  up  his  head  and  held  the  lanthorn  to  his  closed 
eyes.  So  lean  was  that  brown  face  that  the  beams  from  the 
lanthorn  would  not  rest  on  it,  but  slipped  past  on  either  side  into 
the  night.  His  eyes  did  not  open.  He  was  dead. 

And  the  Prince  touched  him,  saying:  “Farewell,  old  man! 
The  lanthorn  is  still  alight.  Go,  fetch  me  another  one,  and  let 
him  carry  it !  ”  .  .  . 

John  Galsworthy. 


BKITISH  AND  AMEEICAN  AMBASSADORS. 


Of  all  diplomatic  posts  I  have  often  thought  the  pleasantest  in 
most  ways  and  the  most  exacting  in  some  is  that  of  American 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Whoever  holds  it  gets 
infinitely  nearer  to  the  realities  of  English  life  than  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  any  other  country.  He  is  treated  from  the  first  as 
a  national  guest  whom  it  is  a  delight  to  honour,  rather  than  as  an 
official  emissary.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Plymouth  or 
Southampton  board  his  vessel  in  the  bay,  and,  even  before  he 
lands,  convince  him  that  the  British  people  have  no  intention 
of  surrendering  him  to  the  Court,  Whitehall,  and  the  West  End. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  well  be  more  significant  or  of  better  omen 
than  the  semi-official,  semi-popular  greetings  that  are  extended 
to  each  new  American  Ambassador  on  his  arrival.  They  are 
local  in  form  but  national  in  the  feeling  behind  them.  They  have 
become,  in  fact,  a  custom  of  British  public  life,  and  a  custom  of 
which  the  full  meaning  is  to  be  found  in  its  singularity.  So  far 
as  I  know,  nothing  like  it  exists  anywhere  else.  No  Ambassador 
to  this  or  any  other  nation  is  similarly  honoured.  For  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  foreign  Power  to  be  feted  on  his  recall  in  the  capital 
of  the  State  to  which  he  is  accredited  is  common  enough.  But 
for  the  representative  of  a  foreign  Power  to  be  hailed  with 
welcoming  words  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  before  he  has 
even  presented  his  credentials,  before  he  has  given  any  token 
either  of  his  personality  or  of  his  diplomatic  policy,  this  is  an 
experience  which,  alone  among  the  diplomats  of  the  world,  is 
enjoyed  by  the  American  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
It  is  intended,  I  need  hardly  say,  to  be  precisely  what  it  is — a 
unique  compliment,  a  distinguishing  recognition  on  our  part  that 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  stand  to  one  another  in  a 
special  relationship  such  as  unites  no  other  nations  on  this  earth, 
and  that  between  them  some  departure  from  the  merely  official 
attitude  is  of  all  things  the  most  natural.  It  would  be  against 
the  grain  of  national  instinct  if  no  distinction  were  to  be  made 
between  the  American  and  other  Ambassadors.  Popular  opinion 
separates  him  at  once  from  his  colleagues  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
He  is  the  only  one  who  reaches  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
ordinary  Londoner,  who  could  no  more  tell  you  the  name  of  the 
Italian  or  German  Ambassador  than  a  New  Yorker  could  tell  you 
the  name  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Kansas,  would  not 
only  answer  correctly  if  you  asked  him  the  name  of  the  American 
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Ambassador,  but  would  probably  rattle  off  Mr.  Whitelaw  Eeid’s 
predecessors  as  far  back  as  James  Russell  Lowell.  He  is  the  only 
one  in  whom  the  people  as  a  whole  have  any  interest.  From  the 
day  of  his  arrival  he  becomes  an  intimate  part  of  English  society, 
and  a  still  more  intimate  part  of  the  world  of  English  art  and 
letters  and  public — by  which,  of  course,  I  do  not  mean  political — 
life.  Other  Ambassadors  may  be  as  lavishly  entertained,  may 
be  able  to  show  as  full  an  engagement  list,  may  dispense  in 
return  an  equally  bril'iant  hospitality.  But  the  quality  of  the 
welcome  extended  to  them  differs  altogether  from  that  which 
greets  their  American  confrere.  He  alone  gets  behind  the  scenes, 
is  shown  the  best  of  whatever  England  has  to  offer,  and  becomes 
at  once  a  public  character.  Of  him  alone  is  it  expected  that  he 
will  be  less  of  an  official  and  more  of  a  man.  One  hears,  perhaps, 
once  in  a  lifetime  of  the  Russian  or  German  Ambassador  being 
asked  to  lecture  before  an  educational  or  philosophical  society,  or 
invited  to  a  literary  dinner.  However  great  their  command  of 
English,  they  still  stand  outside  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  national 
life.  The  public  knows  nothing  about  them,  and  does  not  care 
to  know  anything.  They  are  what  the  American  Ambassador 
never  is — they  are  foreigners,  and  treated  as  such.  A  paragraph 
in  the  Court  Circular  is  enough  to  announce  their  advent  or  recall , 
while  their  American  colleague,  on  his  arrival  as  well  as  his 
departure,  receives  a  full-blown  editorial  salute  from  the  entire 
London  Press.  The  one  is  merely  an  incident  of  officialdom ; 
the  other  is  a  national  event. 

This  is,  I  think,  essentially  as  it  should  be.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  is  a  state  of  affairs  that  raises  some  peculiar  perplexities 
and  embarrassments.  English  hospitality  successfully,  as  a  rule, 
escapes  the  charge  of  exuberance.  We  are,  indeed,  rather  famous 
for  taking  our  guests’  enjoyment  for  granted,  for  leaving  them 
cordially  alone  to  amuse  themselves  in  their  own  way,  and  for 
not  persecuting  them  with  fussy  attentions.  But  wdth  the 
American  Ambassador  we  throw  our  traditions  overboard.  We 
become  almost  as  anxious  and  demonstrative  as  the  French,  or 
as  his  own  countrymen.  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  in  a  deathless 
adjective  once  dubbed  and  damned  American  hospitality  as 
“inexorable.”  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  not  something  little 
short  of  inexorable  in  our  treatment  of  American  Ambassadors, 
and  that  we  are  not  at  times  positively  brutal  in  our  kindness. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  be,  but  that  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  we  are.  Indeed,  it  rather  aggravates  it.  Our  inhumanity 
is  all  the  more  pitiless  for  being  unconscious,  and  the  chances 
of  reformation  all  the  more  remote  because  we  are  blandly 
unaware  that  reformation  is  needed.  If  we  could  conceive  The 
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Hague  tribunal  adjudicating  so  nice  a  point  of  international 
manners,  I  am  afraid  the  decision  would  be  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  American  Ambassador,  we  commit  the  worst  crime  against 
hospitality  by  being  too  hospitable,  that  we  ask  too  much  of  our 
guest,  and  drive  him  too  hard,  and  that  there  is  something 
perilously  adamantine  in  the  attentions  we  shower  upon  him. 
We  never  really  give  the  poor  man  a  moment’s  rest.  Throughout 
his  stay  among  us  we  presume  inordinately  on  his  acquaintance 
with  English.  There  must,  indeed,  be  times  when  we  force  him 
to  wish  he  spoke  Basque  and  Basque  only,  and  did  not  the  faith 
and  morals  hold  that  Milton  held.  So  might  he  live  among  us 
and  possess  his  soul  in  quietude — a  diplomatist  and  not  a  public 
institution.  But  as  it  is,  no  sooner  has  he  reached  London  than 
the  bombardment  begins.  I  must  admit  at  once  that  it  is  most 
vigorously  replied  to.  England  and  the  American  Ambassador 
set  to  forthwith  to  see  which  can  entertain  the  other  the  best. 
Mr.  Lowell  used  to  complain  that  England  spoiled  the  American 
Ambassador.  I  rather  think  that  the  American  Ambassador  is 
more  apt  to  spoil  us.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Mr.  Choate. 
Mr.  Choate  came  to  us  in  1899,  after  a  brilliant  and  indefatigable 
career  at  the  American  Bar  and  in  American  public  life.  He 
might  well  have  thought  himself  entitled  to  a  rest ;  we,  on  our 
part,  ought  to  have  seen  that  he  got  it.  But  there  is  no  rest 
for  an  American  Ambassador  in  London.  He  only  begins  to 
know  what  work  is  when  he  becomes  an  English  public  character, 
and  he  becomes  that  just  as  soon  as  his  credentials  are  presented. 
It  is  true  that  not  all  the  depredations  upon  his  leisure  are 
committed  by  Englishmen ;  his  own  countrymen  and  country¬ 
women  have  something  to  answor  for.  They  take  possession  of 
his  house  on  every  July  the  Fourth,  and  squeeze  his  hand  to  a 
pulp  without  breaking  down  his  smile  ;  and  they  demand  his 
presence  and  his  speech  at  the  yearly  banquets  on  Independence 
Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Washington’s  Birthday.  Some 
fifteen  or  twenty  times  did  Mr.  Choate  face  these  gatherings 
without  once  repeating  himself.  It  was  the  penalty  of  his 
position,  and  no  slight  one  ;  but  it  could  scarcely  stand  a  moment’s 
comparison  with  all  that  was  inflicted  upon  him  by  English 
insistence.  Mr.  Choate  was  the  principal  guest,  and  easily  the 
principal  speaker,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Associated  Chambers 
of  Commerce  within  a  fortnight  of  landing.  In  the  six  years 
that  he  spent  among  us  he  distributed  the  prizes  at  half  a  dozen 
schools,  colleges,  and  institutions;  he  composed  and  delivered 
addresses  on  Franklin,  on  Lincoln,  on  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  on  American  Education,  on  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  on 
Emerson  ;  he  proposed  the  health  of  the  Royal  Society ;  he  spoke 
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on  their  favourite  authors  to  the  Sir  Walter  Scott  Club,  the 
Dante  Society,  and  the  Boz  Club ;  he  presided  over  a  lecture  by 
Mr.  Birrell ;  he  unveiled  portraits  and  memorial  windows,  and 
opened  libraries;  he  spoke  three  or  four  times  at  the  Guildhall 
banquet ;  he  publicly  interested  himself  in  many  philanthropies ; 
and  he  was  the  speaker  of  the  evening  at  dinners  of  remorseless 
frequency  and  racking  variety.  Altogether  during  the  term  of 
his  Ambassadorship  he  must  have  addressed  English  or  mainly 
English  audiences  nearly  a  hundred  times.  That,  it  must  be 
owned,  was  asking  a  good  deal.  One  would  say  it  was  really 
asking  too  much  were  it  not  that  w'e  never  seemed  to  touch  the 
limit  either  of  Mr.  Choate’s  versatility  or  of  his  good  nature. 
He  went  everywhere  and  met  everyone ;  he  lent  himself  freely 
to  the  infinitely  varied  demands  of  English  hospitality ;  he 
became,  in  a  word,  an  Ambassador  to  the  people  as  well  as  to 
the  Court.  Not  that  Mr.  Choate  had  not  his  diplomatic  successes  ; 
he  helped  to  wipe  out  two  most  contentious  issues  that  in  other 
times  and  other  hands  might  have  led  to  something  more  than 
a  passing  disagreement.  But  the  outstanding  merit  of  his 
Ambassadorship  was  its  supreme  range  of  sociability.  Mr. 
Choate  got  to  know  all  classes  and  almost  all  corners  of  this 
country.  He  spent  himself  ungrudgingly  in  forwarding  many 
public  movements  and  in  the  task,  w'hich  he  ranked  among  the 
first  of  his  official  duties,  of  doing  all  he  could  to  interpret 
America  to  England.  Hence  his  lavish  appearances  as  a  lecturer 
on  American  institutions  and  American  statesmen,  with  crisp, 
popular,  comprehensive  discourses.  There  was  no  occasion  of  the 
slightest  Anglo-American  interest  that  could  not  enlist  his 
patronage  and  voice,  and  the  genial  freshness,  point  and  aptness 
of  his  speeches  always  made  them  the  feature  of  the  evening. 
I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  where  he  failed  to  hold  and 
delight  his  audience.  He  had  the  oratorical  presence  and  the 
oratorical  attributes — a  fine,  massive,  lawyer-like  head  set  im¬ 
posingly  on  a  stalwart  frame ;  a  voice  of  astonishing  clarity  and 
carrying-power ;  gestures  that  were  eloquence  in  themselves ;  a 
wit  as  sly  as  Lord  Eosebery’s,  and  as  scathing  as  was  Lord 
Salisbury’s ;  and  a  mind  as  compact,  lucid,  and  orderly  as  anyone 
could  wish  to  come  across.  He  belonged  to  the  colloquial  school 
of  oratory.  He  gave  one  the  easy  outpourings  of  a  w'ell-stocked 
mind  and  a  large  and  genial  nature,  never  flat  or  stale,  but  quick 
with  the  play  of  humorous  fancy.  He  never  spoke  without  saying 
something,  and  he  never  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  soft-soaping 
England  and  English  ways  of  doing  things.  As  he  travels 
“down-town”  to  his  office  in  Wall  Street,  or  surveys  from  its 
window's  the  sparkling  movement  of  the  Bay,  or  relaxes  in  the 
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leisure  and  security  of  his  Massachusetts  home,  Mr.  Choate 
need  have  no  fear  that  the  people  to  M'hom  he  so  greatly  endeared 
himself  have  ceased  to  remember  him. 

But  if  his  way  of  meeting  the  demands  of  his  office  was  uniquely 
his  own,  the  demands  themselves  remain  a  fixed  quantity,  and 
seem  to  be  as  inevitable  an  appendage  to  the  Ambassadorship  as 
the  rather  dingy  offices  in  Victoria  Street.  The  life  that  Mr. 
Choate  led  was  more  or  less  the  life  that  Mr.  Bayard,  Mr.  Hay, 
and  Mr.  Lowell  led  before  him,  and  that  Mr.  Whitelaw  Eoid 
has  been  living  for  the  past  four  years  with  equal  distinction  and 
success.  The  blame  for  it  must  be  shared  between  England  and 
America.  We  calmly  take  it  for  granted  that  the  representative 
of  the  United  States,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  be  a  first-class 
after-dinner  speaker,  familiar  with  the  whole  of  American  history 
and  the  whole  of  English  literature,  omniscient  and  omnipresent, 
and  able  and  willing  at  any  moment  to  read  a  paper,  deliver  an 
address,  and  unveil  a  monument.  We  turn  him  into  a  sort  of 
lecturer  to  the  nation.  We  launch  him  on  a  full  tide  of  oratory 
from  Land’s  End  to  John  o’  Groat’s,  thrusting  upon  him,  as  he 
sweeps  along,  the  presidency  of  innumerable  societies.  We  scout 
the  idea  that  protocols  and  despatches  and  all  the  banalities  of 
international  negotiations  can  have  any  claim  upon  him.  Know¬ 
ing  him  to  be  an  American,  and  therefore  interested  in  education, 
we  play  upon  his  weakness  and  shamelessly  take  toll  of  his 
democratic  sympathies.  Things  indeed  have  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  an  American  Ambassador  who  was  content  to  be  merely  an 
Ambassador,  who  could  not  or  would  not  speak,  who  loathed 
public  occasions  and  shunned  a  platform,  and  who  screened 
himself  behind  the  ramparts  of  officialdom,  would  be  reckoned 
not  only  a  freak  of  nature  but  a  disappointment  and  a  failure. 
It  is  partly,  as  I  have  hinted,  America’s  own  fault.  She  should 
not  send  us  such  charming,  cultivated,  good-natured  men,  every 
one  of  them  triply  armed  with  the  capacity  to  discharge  our 
exactions  in  full.  Adams,  Phelps,  Lowell,  Bayard,  Hay,  Choate, 
and  Whitelaw  Reid — what  other  Embassy  in  the  world  can  show 
so  brilliant  a  line  of  occupants?  Every  one  of  them  was  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  lawyer,  citizen,  or  litterateur  before  he  became 
eminent  as  a  diplomatist.  Every  one  of  them  had  interests  and 
affiliations  that  stretched  far  beyond  the  humdrum  official  routine. 
Every  one  of  them  Warmed  both  hands  at  the  cheerful  fire  of 
English  existence  with  a  palpable  relish.  Every  one  of  them  was 
a  great  social  success,  and  a  success  not  less  pronounced  in  his 
purely  business  and  bargaining  hours.  Every  one  of  them  touched 
life  at  a  hundred  more  points  than  the  average  professional  diplo¬ 
matist.  Indeed,  if  a  tongue-tied,  unsociable,  narrow-gauged. 
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inflexibly  official  Ambassador  from  the  United  States  has  become 
unthinkable  to  us,  he  is  not  less  incredible  to  the  Americans 
themselves.  Our  importunity  finds  its  soundest  defence  in  their 
responsiveness.  America  insists  on  sending  us  her  best,  and 
we  return  the  compliment  by  laying  out  the  gift  to  the  most 
ample  advantage.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  to  which  side  the 
balance  of  inconsiderateness  inclines.  While  we  are  bewailing 
Mr.  Choate’s  departure,  there  comes  to  us  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid, 
a  known  and  tried  friend  of  this  country,  and  a  publicist  who  has 
left  a  decisive  mark  on  the  history  of  his  own.  His  kindliness, 
his  hospitality,  his  great  gifts  of  adaptability  and  ingratiation, 
his  easy  eloquence,  and  the  many-sidedness  of  his  interests  make 
him  at  once,  and  apart  altogether  from  his  official  position,  a 
prime  favourite.  What  are  w^e  to  do?  Are  we  to  lend  our  ears 
to  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur  and  praise  the  lean  and 
sallow  abstinence?  Certainly  not.  Instinctively  and  unani¬ 
mously  we  fall  to  on  Mr.  Reid ;  and  when  England  is  invited 
to  feel  a  blush  of  national  contrition  at  the  thought  of  all  the 
speeches  she  has  extorted  from  him  in  the  last  four  years,  all 
the  functions  at  which  his  presence  has  been  insisted  on,  all 
the  addresses  he  has  been  made  to  deliver,  all  the  societies  of 
which  the  presidency  has  been  forced  upon  him,  all  the  monu¬ 
ments  he  has  been  unable  to  get  out  of  unveiling,  she  may  fairly 
reply  that  the  responsibility  is  as  much  America’s  and  Mr.  Reid’s 
as  her  own. 

The  time,  however,  seems  to  be  coming  when  Mr.  Reid  will 
ask  permission  to  retire.  The  question  of  his  successor  has, 
indeed,  already  been  canvassed  in  the  American  Press,  and  must, 
I  should  imagine,  be  causing  Mr.  Taft  no  little  perplexity. 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  to  wffiom  the  post  was  offered  a 
month  or  two  ago,  and  on  whose  acceptance  of  it  all  Englishmen 
who  know  him  were  prepared  to  congratulate  themselves,  has 
apparently  felt  impelled  to  decline  it ;  and  I  have  seen  no  other 
name  mentioned  that  impressed  one  as  even  a  probable  selection. 
The  office  is  a  peculiar  one  in  many  other  w'ays  besides  those  on 
which  I  have  already  touched.  The  United  States  possesses  some 
offices  in  Victoria  Street  that  call  themselves  an  Embassy,  but 
it  has  no  Ambassador’s  residence.  It  acts  with  republican  severity 
on  the  theory  that  all  work  and  no  sleep,  let  alone  play,  makes 
a  good  Ambassador.  It  provides  him  accordingly  with  a  desk- 
chair,  pens  and  paper,  and  the  paraphernalia  of  his  official 
business,  but  takes  no  account  of  his  human  longing  for  a  bed, 
or  a  roof  over  his  head,  or  anything  that  might  serve  him  as  a 
temporary  home.  These  are  luxuries  he  is  expected  to  furnish 
out  of  his  salary,  and  the  fixed  and  inclusive  salary  of  all  American 
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Ambassadors  is  £3,500  a  year.  Out  oi  this  they  have  to  pay 
their  own  house-rent  as  w'ell  as  all  private  living  expenses.  This 
was  never  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement,  even  in  the  days  of 
the  modest  scholar-diplomat,  of  men  like  Bancroft,  Lowell, 
Motley,  and  Washington  Irving,  men,  that  is  to  say,  of  com¬ 
paratively  moderate  means,  who  were  appointed  and  welcomed 
on  the  strength  of  their  literary  laurels,  and  from  whom  nothing 
in  the  way  of  a  grand  establishment  was  expected.  But  standards 
have  altered  considerably  of  late  years — partly  because  all  the 
American  Legations  in  the  chief  capitals  have  themselves  been 
promoted  to  Embassies ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  only  very 
wealthy  men,  who  are  prepared  to  pay  from  £10,000  to  £30,000 
a  year  out  of  their  private  purse,  can  afford  to  accept  a  first-class 
Embassy,  and  to  keep  up  the  state  that  the  diplomacy  of  to-day 
insists  upon.  In  one  capital  you  will  find  an  American  Ambas¬ 
sador  living  in  a  palace,  the  rent  of  which  exceeds  his  official 
salary  ;  and  in  another  you  will  find  him  worse  housed  than  the 
average  representative  of  a  Balkan  State.  One  must  remember 
that  in  the  American  diplomatic  service  there  is  little  security  of 
tenure,  no  regular  and  recognised  system  of  promotion,  and  no 
pensions ;  and  that  all  appointments  are  made  by  the  President 
from  men  of  his  owm  party,  and  are  liable  to  terminate  at  a 
moment’s  notice  when  the  other  side  comes  in.  Diplomacy,  in 
fact,  in  American  eyes  is  rather  a  diversion  than  a  career,  and 
many  of  the  highest  posts  in  the  service  are  given  to  men  who 
have  had  no  official  training,  but  who  like  to  round  off  a  successful 
political,  professional,  or  business  career  by  a  new  and  pleasant 
experience.  This,  again,  helps  to  limit  the  Ambassadorships  at 
the  great  capitals  to  men  of  wealth.  Moreover,  my  impression 
of  the  majority  of  Americans  in  Europe  is  that  it  gratifies  them 
to  see  their  Ambassadors  resplendently  housed  and  maintaining 
a  generous  social  state.  They  do  not  want  their  representative 
in  London  to  live  in  West  Kensington  or  in  the  French  or 
German  equivalents  of  West  Kensington,  but  on  the  Park  Lane 
or  the  Carlton  House  Terrace  of  the  city  to  which  he  is  accredited. 
It  gives  them,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  real  pleasure  to  feel  that 
the  American  Ambassador  is  more  than  holding  his  own  in  the 
social  game,  and  that  on  all  occasions  of  public  or  semi-public 
display,  and  in  all  the  outw^ard  embellishments  of  life,  he  plays 
an  elegant  and  conspicuous,  and  even  a  brilliant,  part.  If  the 
Americans  in  Berlin,  for  instance,  had  been  polled  a  year  ago 
I  do  not  doubt  they  would  have  voted  to  make  Mr.  Charlemagne 
Tower  Ambassador  for  life ;  and  they  were  probably  just  as 
disappointed  as  the  Kaiser  himself  wffien  Mr.  Tower’s  successor 
turned  out  to  be  a  gentleman  whose  tastes  were  those  of  a 
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student  and  a  scholar,  and  whose  resources  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  follow  in  Mr.  Tower’s  footsteps  with  the  same  assur¬ 
ance  and  eclat.  In  regard  to  the  London  Embassy,  the  case 
is  even  more  embarrassing.  The  last  three  American  Ambassa¬ 
dors  have  all  been  men  of  very  large  private  means,  which  they 
have  spent  ungrudgingly  in  their  country’s  service.  They  have 
accustomed  both  Englishmen  and  Americans  to  a  certain  style 
and  scale  of  doing  things ;  and  the  transition  from  a  millionaire 
to  a  man  of  moderate  means,  whether  wholesome  or  not,  would 
undoubtedly  entail  a  certain  amount  of  social  and  political 
inconvenience  and  unfairness.  But  that  is  not  the  limit  of  Mr. 
Taft’s  embarrassments.  There  are  plenty  of  men  in  America 
who  are  millionaires,  but  who  have  not  the  social,  literary,  and 
intellectual  qualifications  that  we  have  come  to  expect  as  a 
matter  of  course  from  the  American  Ambassador ;  and  there  are 
plenty  of  men  who  are  amply  endowed  with  these  latter  qualifica¬ 
tions  but  who  are  vexed  by  the  external  want  of  pence.  To  hit 
upon  the  individual  who  combines  both  sets  of  requisites  is  no 
easy  matter.  That  Mr.  Taft,  however,  will  succeed  in  discover¬ 
ing  him  I  make  no  doubt.  We  always  think  that  no  American 
.\mbassador  can  be  so  good  as  the  one  who  is  just  leaving  us, 
and  we  are  always  proved  to  be  delightfully  wrong ;  and  the 
.\mericans  themselves  are  justly  jealous  of  the  fame  of  their 
London  Embassy,  and  have  no  intention  of  lowering  its  unex¬ 
ampled  prestige. 

I  have  long  held  that  the  kind  of  man  who  should  represent 
Great  Britain  in  the  United  States  is  the  kind  of  man  who  for 
the  past  two  generations  has  represented  the  United  States  in 
Great  Britain.  Times  have  changed  since  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
described  the  Washington  Embassy  as  very  pleasant  socially, 
but  not  requiring  any  great  talents  politically.  During  the  past 
ten  or  twelve  years  the  office  of  British  representative  at 
Washington  has  been  in  many  ways  one  of  the  most  exacting 
in  the  service.  I  know,  indeed,  of  no  post  which  makes  so 
insistent'  a  demand  on  the  level-headedness  and  adaptability  of 
its  occupants.  I  say  occupants,  because  in  Washington  less  than 
in  any  other  capital  can  the  British  Ambassador’s  wife  be  disso¬ 
ciated  from  her  husband’s  failure  or  success.  The  prestige  of  the 
British  Embassy  will  often  depend  more  on  her  social  flexibility 
than  on  her  husband’s  merits  as  a  diplomatist.  Very  few  Eng¬ 
lishwomen,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  are  happy  or  popular 
in  the  United  States,  or  know  how  to  take  Americans,  or  can 
help  being  jarred,  and,  what  is  more,  showing  that  they  are 
jarred,  by  the  thousand  and  one  little  differences  between  English 
and  American  social  standards  and  ways  of  doing  things.  The 
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wife  of  the  British  Ambassador  has  to  accommodate  herself  to 
a  social  environment  that  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  gauge  because 
of  its  similarity  in  general  outline  and  its  dissimilarity  in  detail 
to  what  she  is  used  to  at  home  or  in  the  capitals  of  Europe.  It 
asks  a  very  high  degree  of  tact  and  self-control  sometimes  to 
accept  persons  and  things  as  they  come  without  comment  or 
surprise,  and  to  recognise  that  what  would  be  counted  easy¬ 
goingness  or  curiosity  in  London  may  in  Washington  be  merely 
a  novel  token  of  friendliness  and  interest.  A  British  Ambassa¬ 
dor’s  wife  in  the  American  capital  has  always  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  matters  of  social  usage  the  English  and  Americans,  while 
aiming  at  the  same  mark  and  meaning  essentially  the  same 
thing,  often  behave  and  express  themselves  in  opposite  senses. 
Not  every  British  Ambassador  at  Washington  has  had  a  wife 
who  possessed  these  qualities  of  perception  ;  and  more  than  one 
hostess  at  the  Embassy  on  Connecticut  Avenue  has  passed  her 
time,  like  Lady  Barberina  in  Mr.  Henry  James’s  incomparable 
tale,  in  a  state  of  hopeless  alienation  from,  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of,  her  new  surroundings.  When  this  is  the  case  the  result 
is  retroactively  disastrous  because  Washington  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  a  whispering-gallery,  its  society  is  small,  exceedingly 
intimate,  and  enjoys  a  highly  specialised  code  of  etiquette  that 
is  all  its  owm,  and  a  mistake,  especially  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Ambassador’s  wife,  becomes  public  property  at 
once.  I  count  it  emphatically  not  the  least  of  Mr.  Bryce’s 
qualifications  for  his  jwst,  and  not  the  least  among  the  causes  of 
his  unequalled  success  in  it,  that  a  mastery  of  all  these  social 
nuances  and  minutiae  is  with  Mrs.  Bryce  a  matter  of  instinct. 
To  a  bright  and  keen  intelligence  and  a  fund  of  real  humour 
she  unites  a  thorough  knowledge  of  American  life  and  of  the 
American  people,  a  disposition  that  has  inherited  more  than  a 
touch  of  American  vivacity,  and  a  sure  command  of  all  the  arts 
of  social  success. 

But  if  the  conditions  thus  impose  on  the  wdfe  of  the  British 
Ambassador  an  unusual  degree  of  diplomatic  wariness,  the 
Ambassador  himself  has  to  be  doubly  on  his  guard.  For  one 
thing,  he  finds  the  duties  of  his  office  carried  on  in  a  glare  of 
publicity  that  in  Europe  is  not  only  unknowm  but  unimaginable. 
For  another,  there  is  alw'ays  a  party  in  the  United  States 
anxious  to  score  a  point  against  Great  Britain,  and  there  are 
always  votes  to  be  won — though  not  many,  happily,  in  these 
days — by  an  anti-British  campaign.  Our  Ambassador,  therefore, 
has  to  practise  in  the  sphere  of  politics  the  same  tactfulness  and 
discrimination  demanded  from  his  wife  in  the  sphere  of  society. 
He  must  be  ever  ready  to  make  allowances ;  he  must  constantly 
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remember  that  America  is  the  exception ;  he  must  know  what 
to  discount.  This  is  a  kind  of  knowledge— like  the  not  less 
essential  knowledge  of  all  the  intricacies  of  the  American  system 
of  government — that  can  hardly  ever  be  gained  by  instinct  or 
picked  up  by  a  few  months’  study.  It  is  the  sort  of  knowledge 
that  only  a  man  with  a  prolonged  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  United  States  is  likely  to  possess,  and  that  the  official 
type  of  British  diplomatist,  pitchforked  into  Washington  from 
one  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  is  not  only  most  certain  to  lack 
but  to  be  unable  to  acquire.  But  what,  above  all,  is  necessary 
is  that  the  British  Ambassador  should  have  the  instinct  for  taking 
the  Americans  in  the  right  way.  If  he  has  that  he  has  the  one 
thing  needful.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  confirms  the  average 
American’s  worst  suspicions  of  British  angularity  and  reserve, 
if  he  seems  stiff  and  self-contained  and  unable  to  let  himself 
go,  if  he  has  not  a  natural  sympathy  with  the  American  people 
and  with  the  spirit  of  their  social  life,  his  abilities  are  as  good 
as  wasted.  But  a  man  wdio  can  take  the  Americans  as  Lord 
Grey  is  taking  the  Canadians  may  be  very  sure  that  the  term 
of  his  Ambassadorship  at  Washington  w'ill  pass  pleasantly  for 
himself  and  profitably  for  his  country.  It  is  because  I  have 
believed  men  of  this  stamp  and  flexibility  to  be  more  easily  come 
by  outside  the  official  service  than  in  it — Lord  Dufferins  do  not 
grow  on  every  diplomatic  tree — and  because  I  have  felt  that 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Washington  should  stand  out  among 
his  colleagues,  should  be  distinguished  by  attainments  other  than 
diplomatic,  should  be  qualified  to  mingle  in  American  public 
life,  and  should  be  a  man  whom  Americans  w'ould  honour  without 
reference  to  his  official  position,  that  I  have  long  argued  in 
favour  of  filling  the  Washington  Embassy  from  outside  the  ranks 
of  the  professional  service. 

The  experiment  has  been  twice  tried  and  has  twice  succeeded. 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  went  to  Washington  wdthout  any  previous 
training  in  diplomacy,  and  by  the  sheer  frankness,  honesty,  and 
manliness  of  his  bearing  wmre  down  that  all  too  flattering  sus¬ 
piciousness  of  British  diplomacy  that  fifteen  years  ago  w^as  an 
American  obsession.  Mr.  Bryce  in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years 
has  done  even  better.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bryce  appeals  to  my  judg¬ 
ment  as  the  perfection  of  the  type  of  man  who  should  always 
represent  us  in  Washington.  The  appointment,  as  everyone  who 
knew  both  Mr.  Bryce  and  America  foretold,  has  proved  an  ideal 
one.  He  sailed  for  New'  York,  of  course,  with  many  advantages 
in  his  favour  that  none  of  his  successors  is  ever  likely  to  possess. 
He  was  not  only  known  to  Americans  but  more  intimately 
known  and  more  highly  thought  of  than  any  other  Briton.  For 
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twenty  years  at  least  no  one  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has 
had  one-half  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  influence  on  American  opinion.  I 
well  remember  how,  when  I  was  endeavouring  to  hold  up  the 
British  end  of  the  Boer  War  at  public  meetings  in  America, 
nothing  handicapped  me  so  much  as  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bryce 
had  pronounced  on  the  other  side.  For  the  great  majority  of 
the  Americans  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  that  struggle  were 
settled  when  Mr.  Bryce’s  views  were  known.  Ever  since  the 
appearance  of  his  “American  Commonwealth”  all  thinking 
America  has  felt  itself  the  debtor  to  Mr.  Bryce.  Many  things 
have  changed  in  the  United  States  since  its  publication,  but 
Mr.  Bryce’s  volumes  still  retain  their  easy  pre-eminence.  You 
will  find  them  used  to-day  as  the  text-book  on  the  American 
system  of  government  in  every  high  school,  college,  and  university 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Bryce  not  only  interpreted  America  to  the 
Americans  but  discovered  more  than  one  feature  in  the  American 
fabric  of  which  the  Americans  themselves  were  ignorant. 
has  been  his  happy  fortune  to  be  the  founder  of  a  whole  school 
of  American  political  inquiry,  and  all  its  professors  look  to  him 
as  their  master.  And  besides  this,  his  learning,  his  historical 
and  biographical  writings,  his  uniform  friendliness  to  America, 
his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  ways,  his  broad 
democratic  instincts,  his  freedom  from  pedantry  and  “side,” 
and  his  tremendous  and  infectious  vitality,  assured  him  a  unique 
welcome  when  he  arrived  in  Washington,  not  as  a  private  student 
and  traveller  but  as  his  country’s  representative. 

I  cannot  better  summarise  Mr.  Bryce’s  achievements  as  Am¬ 
bassador  than  by  saying  he  has  adapted  to  American  conditions 
the  example  set  by  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Hay,  Mr.  Choate,  and 
Mr.  Whitelaw  Beid  in  England.  The  past  two  and  a  half  years 
have  been  a  continuous  record  of  political  and  social  successes. 
Mr.  Bryce  has  negotiated  and  carried  through  some  six  or  seven 
important  treaties.  He  has  practically  wdped  the  slate  clean 
of  every  contentious  issue.  More  than  that,  he  has  won  the 
confidence  of  Canada  and  New'foundland.  He  is  the  first  British 
Ambassador  at  Washington  who  has  visited  Ottawa  during  his 
term  of  office.  He  is  the  first  who  has  secured  for  Canada  a 
recognised  status  in  the  conduct  of  Anglo-American  diplomacy. 
He  is  the  first,  in  short,  who  has  done  something  tangible 
towards  disabusing  the  Canadian  mind  of  the  notion  that  the 
British  Embassy  in  Washington  exists  to  cultivate  American 
goodwill  at  the  expense  of  Canadian  interests.  But,  above  and 
beyond  all  this,  Mr.  Bryce  has  broken  all  precedents  by  declining 
to  confine  himself  to  the  Embassy  on  Connecticut  Avenue  and 
his  ofiicial  summer  residence  in  Massachusetts.  He  has  made 
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a  point  of  seeing  something  of  the  country  and  its  people.  He  has 
established  himself  as  an  intimate  part  of  the  world  of  American 
letters  and  of  the  yet  larger  world  of  public  endeavour.  He  has 
delivered  addresses  at  meetings,  congresses,  and  universities.  He 
has  attended  political  conventions ;  he  has  received  honorary 
degrees.  He  has  openly  shown  his  passionate  interest  in  all 
that  touches  on  American  life.  For  the  first  time  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Washington  occupies  a  position  analogous  to  that 
of  the  American  Ambassador  in  London.  He  is  at  last  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  figure ;  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  name  to  the  masses ; 
he  is  marked  out  from  his  colleagues  in  the  diplomatic  corps 
in  ways  and  to  a  degree  that  represent  and  correspond  with  the 
special  relationship  that  exists  between  the  two  main  branches 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples. 


Sydney  Brooks. 


THE  ADMIRALTY  BOARD  AND  ARMY  COUNCIL. 


Lord  Esher  has,  at  much  pains  and  in  a  patriotic  spirit,  made 
an  effort  of  late  to  draw  attention  to  the  necessity  for  this  country 
to  be  prepared  for  defence  in  the  event  of  attack ;  but  he  has,  it 
w-ould  seem,  been  intent  upon  impressing  the  danger  of  unpre¬ 
paredness  rather  than  suggesting  a  remedy.  The  first  duty  of 
patriotism  is  to  provide  efficient  machinery  whereby  to  bring 
into  being  and  to  maintain  a  Navy  and  an  Army  adequate  for 
the  protection  of  the  British  Isles  and  the  Empire,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  we  do  not  now  possess 
machinery  fitted  to  accomplish  this  primary  object,  and,  further, 
to  suggest  the  means  by  which  such  machinery  may  be  provided. 

Lord  Esher  tells  us  that  the  question  “above  all  other  questions 
vital  to  the  electorate  and  to  every  British  man  and  woman, 
whether  resident  in  these  islands  or  beyond  them,  is — whether 
the  present  Board  of  Admiralty,  or  any  Board  of  Admiralty 
which  may  succeed  it,  fulfils  the  primary  duty  of  its  existence, 
that  primary  duty  being  to  ensure  supremacy  at  sea  not  only 
to-day  and  not  only  to-morrow',  but  on  the  day  after  to-morrow.” 
This  would  be  a  question  above  all  other  questions,  undoubtedly, 
w'ere  there  a  Board  of  Admiralty  in  existence  in  which  was  vested 
the  pow'er  and  authority  to  ensure  our  naval  supremacy ;  it  would 
be  simply  a  matter  of  doing  their  duty  ;  but  Lord  Esher  seems  not 
to  be  aw'are  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  was  deprived  long  since 
of  such  power  and  authority,  and  that  in  place  of  the  Board  the 
First  Lord  alone,  a  civilian,  has  been  made  responsible  for  all 
the  business  of  the  Admiralty.  The  position  of  the  Admiralty 
Board  is  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  Ijord  Esher’s  words 
afford  proof  of  this.  It  is  worth  while,  then,  to  recall  the  facts 
and  make  clear  what  is  the  position  of  the  Board  at  the  present 
day. 

From  the  year  1632  to  1869  the  Board  system  of  government 
for  the  Navy  had,  with  brief  intervals,  been  in  operation  at  the 
Admiralty.  It  was  in  1632  that  the  office  of  High  Admiral  was 
placed  in  commission,  and  the  plenary  powers  appertaining  to 
that  office  were  transferred  to  a  Board  of  Commissioners.  That 
is  the  origin  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  It  seems  to  have 
been  recognised  that  administration  by  one  man,  even  though 
he  were  a  seaman  of  experience,  as  the  High  Admiral  naturally 
would  be,  was  not  the  best  method  of  conducting  the  business 
of  the  Navy.  The  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  Royal 
Letters  Patent,  and  were  a  mixed  body  of  naval  officers  and 
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civilians.  By  the  terms  of  the  patent  the  Commissioners  were 
placed  on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality  of  authority  amongst 
themselves,  no  one  of  them  having  any  superiority  over  the  rest, 
and  all  were  equally  and  directly  responsible  to  the  nation  for 
the  administration  of  the  naval  service.  It  became  customary, 
however,  for  the  Commissioners  to  take  precedence  amongst 
themselves  according  to  the  order  in  which  their  names  stood 
in  the  patent,  and  the  name  of  the  minister  who  represented 
the  Cabinet  at  the  Board  and  the  Board  in  the  Cabinet  naturally 
occupied  the  first  place.  The  First  Lord,  in  virtue  of  his  Cabinet 
rank,  was  facile  princeps  amongst  his  colleagues,  presided  over 
their  meetings,  and  exercised  all  the  influence  that  was  desirable 
or  useful  in  his  position,  and,  further  than  this,  so  long  as  the 
First  Lord  was  guided  by  his  naval  colleagues  at  the  Board  in 
those  matters  that  directly  concerned  the  efficiency  of  the  Fleet, 
they  w^ere  content  to  leave  to  him  the  general  direction  and 
government  of  the  Admiralty.  But  this,  it  may  be  said,  was 
during  good  behaviour  only  ;  the  Naval  Tjords  were  not  unmindful 
of  their  owm  direct  responsibility  under  the  patent,  still  less  did 
they  consent  to  surrender  it ;  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
First  Lord,  or  the  Cabinet  through  him,  to  over-ride  the  Board 
in  matters  considered  by  the  Lords  to  be  essential  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Navy,  would  be  resisted  even  to  the  point  of 
resignation  if  need  be.  Eesignation  w^ould,  indeed,  be  impera¬ 
tive  in  the  circumstances ;  retention  of  office  w^ould  necessarily 
involve  acceptance  as  their  own  of  measures  which  they  had 
condemned. 

By  the  disruption  of  the  Board,  on  the  other  hand,  the  facts 
would  at  once  become  known,  w'hile  there  was  still  time  to  apply 
a  remedy,  and  the  controversy  would  pass  from  the  dark  places 
of  the  Board-room  and  the  Cabinet  to  the  broad  daylight  of 
Parliament  and  the  country.  The  mere  threat  of  resigna¬ 
tion  has  sufficed  ere  now  to  stay  the  hand  of  the 
Government  of  the  day  in  the  prosecution  of  measures, 
economical  or  other,  calculated,  in  the  opinion  of  the  experts 
on  the  Board,  to  affect  the  Navy  injuriously.  And  it  was 
in  this  duty  of  resistance,  grounded  on  the  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  nation  of  all  members  of  the  Board,  that  the  public 
possessed  a  guarantee  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy  wwild  not 
be  sacrificed  to  considerations  of  political  expediency.  In  the 
year  1869,  soon  after  the  advent  to  office  as  First  Lord  of  Mr. 
Childers,  all  this  w’as  altered,  a  great  change  being  made  in  the 
administrative  system  of  the  Admiralty.  The  patent  itself  was 
left  untouched,  but  by  Order  in  Council  of  January  14th  in  that 
year  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the  administration  was  effected. 
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As  explained  above ,  the  First  Ijord ,  notwithstanding  the  equality 
of  authority,  and  therefore  of  responsibility,  conferred  by  the 
patent  on  all  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  alike, 
exercised,  with  the  acquiescence  of  his  colleagues,  a  general 
control  over  the  business  of  the  department,  and  this  without 
prejudice  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  as  a  whole.  But 
under  the  Order  in  Council  of  January,  1869,  the  First  Lord 
alone  became  responsible  to  the  Crown  and  Parliament  “for  all 
the  business  of  the  Admiralty,”  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  were  made  responsible  no  longer  to  the  nation  as  under 
the  patent,  but  to  the  First  Lord  instead  for  the  duties  assigned 
to  them.  For  the  Board  system  was  substituted  the  one-man 
system,  and  for  the  government  of  the  Navy  by  naval  men 
forming  the  majority  of  the  Board  was  substituted  government 
by  a  civilian  and  a  politician.  The  First  Lord  became  in  all  but 
the  name  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Navy.  The  patent  and  the 
Order  in  Council  were  thus  manifestly  in  conflict,  and  the  momen¬ 
tous  changes  brought  about  by  the  last-named  instrument  are 
clearly  shown  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Megoera  Commis¬ 
sion  in  the  year  1872.  Mr.  Vernon  Lushington,  the  Permanent 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  w’^ho  was  specially  appointed  to  carry 
into  effect  the  new  system,  in  giving  his  evidence,  said  :  — 

“I  am  called  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  but  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  does  not  exist.” 

And  Mr.  Childers  himself  observed  : — 

“But  I  may  be  asked.  Why  did  you  not  go  further  and  abolish 
the  Board  altogether?  To  that  I  reply  that  there  is  something 
in  traditional  forms,  and  that  a  "wise  statesman  once  said  that 
‘  If  the  object  is  to  reform  the  substance  it  may  be  well  not  to 
alter  the  form,  but  if  the  object  is  to  avoid  reforming  the 
substance  you  may  do  a  good  deal  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  by 
altering  the  form.’  ” 

Mr.  Childers  w’as  further  questioned  :  — 

“When  Mr.  Vernon  Lushington  said  that  the  Board  had  prac¬ 
tically  ceased  to  exist  he  stated  only  that  which  was  perfectly 
correct?  ” 

“Yes,  that  is  so.” 

“You  would  agree  to  that  entirely?” 

“The  Board  as  an  administrative  body  has  practically  ceased 
to  exist.” 

It  was  under  the  Order  in  Council  of  January,  1869,  that  this 
fundamental  change  was  effected,  and  the  Board  as  an  adminis¬ 
trative  body  abolished.  But  has  nothing  been  done  since  to  resus¬ 
citate  it?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  latest  Order  in  Council, 
dated  August  10th,  1901.  In  this  Order  the  provisions  of  the 
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Order  of  January,  1869,  are  not  only  repeated,  but  the  First 
Lord  is  made  even  more  absolute.  It  is  provided  that  for  all 
the  business  of  the  Admiralty  “other  than  business  which  the 
First  Lord  specially  reserves  to  himself,”  the  other  members 
of  the  Board  shall  be  responsible  to  the  First  Lord  for  the 
administration  of  so  much  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  severally 
from  time  to  time  by  the  First  Lord. 

The  First  Lord  is  thus  master  of  the  situation ,  and  independent 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  is  not  to  be 
looked  for. 

“There  is,”  remarks  Lord  Esher,  “the  same  doubt  experienced 
and  much  the  same  critical  attitude  adopted  towards  the  fitness 
of  the  military  forces  to  fulfil  their  functions  at  home  and  abroad 
as  towards  the  Navy.”  And  here  the  position  is  the  same.  The 
report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  South  African  War, 
presented  in  the  summer  of  1903,  made  a  profound  impression 
on  the  public  mind,  and  was  followed  by  a  unanimous  call  for 
reform  in  the  higher  administration  of  the  Army.  In  response  to 
this  demand  the  Government  decided  to  effect  a  complete  change 
in  the  administration  and  to  introduce  at  the  War  Office  the 
Board  system  under  which  the  Admiralty  had  been  so  long,  and 
on  the  whole,  so  successfully  administered.  With  a  view  to 
giving  effect  to  this  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  a  Committee,  with 
Lord  Esher  for  chairman,  was  appointed,  and  in  the  reference 
the  Committee  was  instructed  to  take  the  Admiralty  system  of 
higher  administration  as  the  basis  of  their  action.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  an  Army  Council  should  be  constituted 
on  the  model  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  the  patent  of  appointment 
following  the  lines  of  the  Admiralty  patent,  mutatis  mutandis,  and 
that  the  Council  should  consist  of  seven  members,  viz.,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  two  other  civilians,  and  four  military  officers. 
In  their  report  the  Committee  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  direct 
responsibility  which  it  was  proposed  to  confer  upon  the  Council 
in  relation  to  the  administration  of  the  Army — thus  following 
the  old  Admiralty  model.  The  Council  is  referred  to  as  “the 
supreme  administering  body  of  the  ISIilitary  Forces.”  It  is  laid 
down  that  “  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  to  the  country  for  the  administration  of  the  Military 
Forces  will  in  no  sense  be  diminished,  but  it  will  be  shared  by 
the  members  of  the  Council.”  And  the  Letters  Patent  dated 
February  6th,  1904,  appointing  the  Council,  issued  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  are  even  more 
emphatic  in  this  respect.  They  recite  that  the  Council  is 
appointed  for  “the  administration  of  matters  pertaining  to  our 
Military  Forces  and  the  Defence  of  our  Dominions  with  such 
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power  and  authority  for  the  purpose  as  has  hitherto  been  exer¬ 
cised  under  our  prerogative  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,”  | 
and  adding,  “We  grant  unto  you  full  power  ...  to  do  all  such  ' 
things  as  you  may  find  necessary  in  your  discretion  for  the  better 
carrying-on  of  our  Military  Service,  and  generally  to  execute 
and  to  do  every  power  and  thing  which  formerly  appertained  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  power,  authority,  and  responsi¬ 
bility  formerly  vested  in  the  Secretaiy  of  State  are  transferred 
to  the  Council  as  a  whole,  and  that  no  powers  are  conferred  upon  | 
the  Secretary  of  State  apart  from  his  colleagues.  But  what  has  j 
happened?  The  final  report  of  Lord  Esher’s  Committee  is  | 
dated  March  7th,  1904,  and  on  August  10th  following  an  Order  I 
in  Council  relating  to  the  Army  was  passed  in  which  it  is  I 
provided  that  “the  Secretary  of  State  is  to  be  responsible  to  his  F 
Majesty  and  Parliament  for  all  the  business  of  the  Army  Council,”  i 
w'hile  for  “business  other  than  business  which  the  Secretary  of  L 
State  reserves  to  himself  .  .  .  the  four  Military  members  of  tho  | 
Army  Council  are  to  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  I 
the  administration  of  so  much  as  shall  be  assigned  to  them,  or 
each  of  them,  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  State.” 

Under  this  Order  in  Council  responsibility  to  the  nation 
for  the  business  of  the  Army  is  imposed  not  upon  the 
Council  but  upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Council  are  made  responsible  no  longer  to  the 
nation  but  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  then  for  so  much  of 
the  business  only  as  he  may  see  fit  to  assign  to  them  and  does 
not  reserve  to  himself.  The  old  order  is,  in  fact,  restored;  the 
Secretary  of  State  again  becomes  supreme,  the  principal  differ¬ 
ence,  so  far  as  the  higher  administration  of  the  Army  is  con¬ 
cerned,  being  apparently  that,  whereas  under  the  former  system 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  one  principal  adviser,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  he  now  has  four.  Obviously  effect  has  not  been  given 
to  the  recommendations  of  Lord  Esher’s  Committee ;  the  report 
of  the  Committee  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  classed  with  those 
many  things  referred  to  by  the  author  of  the  Religio  Medici, 
things  to  be  “taken  in  a  soft  and  flexible  sense  and  not  to  be 
called  unto  the  rigid  test  of  reason.” 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be  seen  that  both  at  the 
Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  supreme  control  is  now  vested  in 
the  civil  authority  under  a  one-man  system  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  that  the  arrangement  is  in  conflict  w’ith  the 
patents  under  which  both  departments  are  constituted.  The 
experts — the  naval  members  of  the  Admiralty  Board  and  the 
military  members  of  the  Army  Council — are  responsible  no 
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longer  to  the  nation  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army. 
That  responsibility  rests  with  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  respectively.  And  it  is  here 
that  the  Press  and  the  public  are  so  frequently  at  fault.  It  is 
freely  asserted  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  or  the  Army  Council , 
as  the  case  may  be,  ought  to  have  resigned  as  a  result  of  this  or 
that  decision  taken  by  the  Government.  But  why  should  the 
Board  in  the  one  case  or  the  Council  in  the  other  resign  on 
account  of  decisions  concerning  matters  for  which  they  are  not 
responsible?  They  have  fulfilled  their  duty  in  giving  advice,  and 
in  doing  wffiat  they  are  told  to  do ;  their  responsibility  goes  no 
further ;  and  if  the  advice  is  not  taken  they  have  but  to  return 
to  their  desks.  It  is  the  case  of  Lord  Wolseley  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  over  again,  as  related  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  South  African  War. 

The  principle  that  underlay  the  system  established  by  the 
Admiralty  patent  was,  as  indicated  by  the  composition  of  the 
Board,  that  the  Service  should  govern  itself  through  its  ablest 
representatives  collectively ;  that  those  who  understand  the 
Service  and  its  requirements  should  administer  the  Service ;  and 
until  that  principle  is  again  in  operation  the  misgivings  to  which 
Lord  Esher  refers  and  periodical  panics  may  be  looked  for. 
Under  the  Board  system  the  one-man  system  of  government, 
even  in  the  case  of  a  naval  man,  was  impossible;  nothing  could 
be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  as  a  whole.  Lord 
Esher’s  Committee  observe  that  the  Admiralty  system  corre¬ 
sponds  closely  to  the  arrangements  under  which  the  largest 
private  industries  are  conducted,  and  this  is  true  of  the  system 
“et  forth  in  the  Admiralty  patent ;  but ,  as  altered  by  Order  in 
Council,  the  resemblance  is  remote. '  It  needs  no  very  extensive 
knowledge  of  business  methods  to  be  able  to  predict  what  would 
be  thought  in  the  City  of  an  undertaking  managed  by  a  Board 
the  chairman  of  which  was  alone  responsible  to  the  shareholders, 
the  other  directors,  who  were,  moreover,  the  experts,  being 
responsible  to  the  chairman  only,  and  then  only  for  so  much 
of  the  business  as  the  chairman  might  think  fit  to  assign  to 
them  and  not  reserve  to  himself.  Seldom  has  there  been  an  in¬ 
strument  of  government  better  adapted  for  its  purpose  than  was 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  as  it  existed  under  the  patent,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  naval  and  civil  elements,  the  outcome  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  experience,  that  raised  the  British  Navy  to  a  position 
that  was  beyond  rivalry  and  kept  it  there.  Civilians  and  politi¬ 
cians,  however  able,  are  qualified  neither  by  training  nor 
experience  to  undertake  the  task. 


George  T.  Lambert. 


DO  DREADNOUGHTS  ONLY  COUNT? 


When  his  Majesty  the  King  launched  the  Dreadnought  in 
February,  1906,  the  attention  of  his  subjects  was  irresistiblv 
drawn  to  their  first  line  of  defence.  For  weeks  beforehand  the 
event  had  been  eagerly  canvassed  in  the  newspapers  ;  rumour  was 
busy  with  regard  to  the  new  leviathan;  her  size,  her  armament, 
her  rapidity  in  building,  her  supposed  secrets  of  construction, 
attracted  and  held  popular  interest.  Enthusiasts  prophesied,  and 
the  public  dimly  felt  that  the  latest  battleship  would  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  naval  history.  The  launch  of  the 
Dreadnought  was  hailed  as  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  building 
warships  which  would  render  the  navies  of  the  world  obsolete. 

Our  Admiralty  prided  itself  on  having  been  the  first  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  lessons  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and  to  apply  in  a 
scientific  and  practical  spirit  the  knowledge  supplied  by  the 
terrific  naval  encounter  which  swept  the  Baltic  fleet  from  the 
seas.  If  the  lessons  of  that  memorable  carnage  could  be  epi¬ 
tomised  in  one  word,  it  would  be  the  supreme  efficacy  of  heavy 
guns.  The  small  guns  (viz.,  all  below  an  eight-inch  calibre) 
had,  it  was  said,  been  shown  to  exert  but  little  influence  during 
a  naval  action.  It  was  the  heavy  ten-inch  and  twelve-inch  guns 
that  pulverised  the  Russian  fleet,  and  gave  the  victory  to  the 
Japanese. 

Ita  scriptum  est.  The  Dreadnought  accordingly  carries  such 
an  armament  as  ship  has  never  carried  before.  In  five  large 
turrets  she  carries  no  less  than  ten  twelve-inch  guns,  marking 
an  advance  actually  of  six  twelve-inch  guns  on  the  armament 
of  the  King  Edward  VIL,  previously  our  heaviest-armed  battle¬ 
ship.  The  former  secondary  batteries  of  six-inch  guns  found 
no  place  in  the  Dreadnought.  The  war  was  supposed  to  have 
sealed  the  fate  of  smaller  guns.  Curiously  enough,  the  Japanese 
themselves  derived  no  such  ideas  from  the  teaching  of  the  war. 
Their  experience  of  the  heavy  guns  in  action  told  against,  rather 
than  in  favour  of,  the  Dreadnought  design.  They  attributed 
much  of  their  success  to  the  accurate  and  comparatively  rapid 
fire  of  the  secondary  batteries  of  six-inch  guns  carried  by  their 
battleships.  After  learning  all  that  the  war  could  teach  them, 
they  built  new  ships  all  carrying  secondary  batteries.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  Dreadnoughts  armed  with  big  guns  only  are  by 
no  means  the  result  of  what  war  teaches.  If  the  lessons  of  the 
last  naval  war  be  carefully  studied,  the  importance  of  secondary 
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batteries  will  be  emphasised.  A  cursory  glance  into  the  past 
history  of  shipbuilding  will  show  that  the  new-fashioned  craze 
for  Dreadnoughts  is  merely  a  recrudescence  of  the  “heavy-gun” 
cry  which  agitated  the  ’seventies.  It  is  the  old  rivalry  of  weight 
with  mobility  and  speed. 

In  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  71-gun  ship  was  found  more 
serviceable  than  the  100-  or  1’20-gun  ship,  partly  on  account  of 
being  more  easily  handled,  partly  because  the  crew  was  smaller, 
and  the  ship  could  be  kept  at  sea  more  economically.  In  the 
’seventies  a  feeling  in  favour  of  “all-big-gun”  ships  arose.  The 
Devastation  carrying  35  ton  guns,  the  Thunderer  with  35  and  38, 
the  Dreadnought  with  38  ton  guns  were  soon  followed  by  the 
Inflexible  (commissioned  in  1881),  carrying  all  81  ton  guns  in  her 
armament.  The  Agamemnon  and  Ajax  came  next  with  38  ton 
guns  only.  The  want  of  a  secondary  battery  of  smaller  guns 
was  now  felt,  and  the  Edinburgh  and  Colossus  which  followed 
carried,  in  addition  to  their  twelve-inch  43  ton  guns  in  turrets,  a 
few  six-inch  guns.  Next  the  Collingwood,  besides  her  twelve- 
inch  guns,  was  equipped  with  a  regular  secondary  battery  of  five- 
inch  guns.  The  Howe,  Rodney,  and  all  the  class  known  as  the 
“Admiral  ”  class  were  fitted  with  six-inch  batteries.  The  ill-fated 
Victoria  and  the  Sanspareil  carried  each  one  ten-inch  and  a 
six-inch  battery  besides  the  110  ton  guns  in  the  turret.  Then 
came  Sir  William  White’s  battleships  of  the  Royal  Sovereign 
class,  all  armed  with  powerful  six-inch  batteries  in  addition  to 
the  four  13'5  inch  guns  which  they  carried  in  barbettes.  This 
system  prevailed  until  the  King  Edward  class  was  introduced, 
carrying  four  twelve-inch  guns  in  two  turrets,  four  9‘2  inch  guns 
in  four  turrets,  and  a  powerful  battery  of  six-inch  guns.  The 
King  Edward  class  was  succeeded  by  the  Lord  Nelson  and 
Agamemnon,  but  although  these  ships  were  designed  and  laid 
down  before  the  Dreadnought,  the  latter  was  pushed  forward, 
and  was  actually  completed  and  at  sea  before  the  Lord  Nelson 
and  Agamemnon. 

Now  the  Dreadnoughts  are  repeating  the  history  of  the  ’seven¬ 
ties,  carrying  only  big  guns,  but  they  carry  many  more  of  them. 
The  old  Dreadnought  carried  four  38-ton  12’5-inch  guns  in  two 
turrets,  but  the  new  Dreadnought  carries  ten  60-ton  12-inch 
guns  in  five  turrets,  while  the  latest  Dreadnought  of  the  St. 
Vincent  qlass  will  carry  12-inch  guns  weighing  67  tons.  These 
Dreadnoughts  are  necessarily  very  large  ships,  displacing  double 
the  tonnage  displaced  by  the  old  Dreadnought.  They  have 
turbine  engines,  and  can  steam  21  knots  as  compared  with  the 
18  knots  of  the  King  Edward  class.  Therefore,  apart  from  their 
armament,  they  are  much  larger  ships,  and  would  take  much 
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more  punishment ;  they  are  also  better  protected  by  armour, 
and  are  very  much  faster  ships. 

The  Kusso- Japanese  war  was  the  occasion,  but  not  altogether 
the  cause,  of  building  Dreadnoughts.  No  doubt  naval  battles 
will  have  to  be  fought  at  such  long  ranges  in  future  that  big 
guns  will  show  to  greater  advantage.  This  is  due  to  the  increased 
range  of  torpedoes,  but  the  design  of  the  Dreadnought  cannot  be 
attributed  to  this  cause,  because  the  new  long-range  torpedoes 
are  of  later  date  than  the  great  battleship.  Probably  the  chief 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  studying  the  marvellous  development  of 
naval  gunnery  during  the  last  few  years. 

In  the  ’seventies,  and  even  the  ’eighties,  quarterly  practice 
from  heavy  guns  was  a  thing  to  be  got  through  as  quickly  and 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  It  formed  a  break  in  the 
routine  of  a  man-of-war,  and,  although  necessary,  was  regarded 
as  somewhat  of  a  nuisance.  Masts  and  yards  and  sails,  whilst 
they  existed,  were  a  much  more  popular  form  of  exercise  than 
was  gun  practice,  and  undoubtedly  the  latter  gave  way  on  every 
occasion  to  the  former.  But  mast  and  sail  drill  disappeared, 
and  a  new  type  of  naval  officers  sprang  up  who  saw  the  true 
importance  of  gunnery,  and  gave  all  their  energies  to  its  further¬ 
ance.  By  encouraging  their  men,  and  by  instituting  competi¬ 
tions  and  drill  of  a  stimulating  nature,  the  standard  of  firing  was 
soon  raised  beyond  all  expectation.  The  quarterly  firing  as  it 
used  to  be  gave  way  to  keen  competitions  amongst  ships  and 
fleets,  and  officers  strained  every  nerve  to  bring  their  ships  to 
the  front.  The  Admiralty  backed  up  their  endeavours  to  the 
utmost,  promoting  and  rewarding  officers  whose  ships  had  gained 
distinction,  and  shelving  others  whose  firing  was  not  up  to  the 
mark.  It  was  soon  found  that  drill  and  exercise  had  a  limit,  and 
further  improvement  had  to  be  sought  in  the  direction  of 
improved  appliances.  Sights  were  naturally  first  developed, 
telescopes  being  introduced,  and  various  complicated  and  delicate 
scales  devised  to  make  allowance  for  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
variations  which  the  gunner  must  look  for. 

The  next  and  most  important  step  came  in  the  direction  of 
“fire  control,”  this  being  an  elaborate  and  complicated  system 
by  which  the  guns  of  a  ship  are  fired  under  the  control  of  an 
officer  highly  trained  for  the  purpose.  The  greater  the  number 
of  guns  of  different  varieties  on  board,  the  more  complex  became 
the  fire-control,  and  the  greater  the  probability  of  mistake.  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  way  was  paved  for  an  armament 
of  one  calibre  only,  such  as  is  carried  by  the  new  Dreadnoughts. 

The  question  as  to  which  is  most  likely  to  disable  an  enemy— 
a  limited  number  (say  ten)  of  twelve-inch  guns  ;  or  a  large  number 
of  smaller  guns  coupled  with  only  four  twelve-inch  guns,  with 
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perhaps  (as  in  the  King  Edwards)  four  9'2-inch  guns,  assuming 
that  fire  control  could  be  used  to  equal  advantage  in  both  classes  of 
ship— is  quite  an  open  one,  on  which  there  is  much  divergence  of 
opinion.  It  is  true  that  a  six-inch  gun  can  only  fire  a  shot 
weighing  100  lbs.,  whilst  a  twelve-inch  gun  discharges  an  850  lb. 
shot ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  six-inch  gun  will 
fire  about  eight  rounds,  whilst  the  twelve-inch  will  fire  two 
rounds.  Two  six-inch  guns  will  therefore  fire  in  a  given  time 
nearly  as  much  weight  of  shell  as  one  twelve-inch,  and  the  two 
six-inch  guns  can  be  carried  for  about  one-seventh  the  weight 
of  the  one  twelve-inch.  It  seems  difficult  to  reject  the  conclusion 
that  for  a  given  weight  a  battery  of  fourteen  six-inch  guns, 
capable  of  firing  11,200  lbs.  of  shell  per  minute,  must  be  more 
formidable  than  a  single  twelve-inch  capable  of  firing  only 
1,700  lbs.  of  shell  in  one  minute. 

But  demoralising  as  a  rapid  fire  of  six-inch  shell  is  to  an 
enemy,  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  destructive  force 
of  these  and  that  of  the  large  shell  discharged  from  the  twelve- 
inch  guns.  None  save  those  who  have  seen  it  can  form  an  idea 
of  the  frightful  havoc  caused  by  an  850  lb.  shell.  Imagination 
boggles  at  the  plight  of  an  enemy  having  twenty  of  these  terrible 
shells  bursting  on  board  his  ship  per  minute.  If  every  shot 
struck  home  there  is  not  a  battleship  afloat  that  could  survive 
such  an  ordeal  even  for  one  minute. 

The  right  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  Dreadnoughts  possess 
a  greater  advantage  from  being  able  better  to  control  their  fire. 
Hits  only  count  in  war-time,  and  the  best  directed  fire  must  give 
the  victory.  The  Dreadnoughts  also  carry  enough  twelve-inch 
guns  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  a  practically  incessant  fire.  Eight 
guns  in  a  broadside  action,  each  firing  two  rounds  a  minute,  w^ould 
certainly  appear  incessant  to  an  enemy  if  the  shot  struck  home, 
and  if  the  theory  that  ten  hits  are  enough  for  the  ordinary  ship, 
a  Dreadnought  ought  soon  to  be  able  to  silence  a  King  Edward. 

[Moreover,  the  Dreadnoughts  being  so  much  larger  and  better 
protected  would  probably  stand  much  more  than  the  suggested 
ten  hits,  and  hence  derive  another  advantage. 

The  King  Edwards,  Lord  Nelsons,  and  even  the  Royal  Sove¬ 
reigns  are  still  formidable  ships,  and  could  render  an  excellent 
account  of  themselves.  It  will  be  many  years  before  an  enemy’s 
fleet  will  be  composed  only  of  Dreadnoughts ,  and  therefore  our 
older  ships  will  be  able  to  find  opponents  with  whom  they  are 
I  evenly  matched.  Between  two  fleets,  however,  of  equal  numbers 

!and  equally  well  drilled — one  of  Dreadnoughts  and  the  other  of 
King  Edwards — victory  should  declare  in  favour  of  the  Dread¬ 
noughts.  Navalis. 


4  D  2 


TWO  MAKEKS  OF  MODEEN  lEELAND. 


Until  the  Gaelic  League  arose  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  everybody,  probably  including  its  founders, 
began  to  play  a  powerful,  if  not  a  predominant  part  in  moulding 
the  character  and  thought  of  modern  Ireland,  one  might  with 
perfect  justice  have  said  that  every  conception  of  national  reform 
which  was  influencing  the  country  upon  a  national  scale  could  be 
traced  back  to  one  or  other  of  two  eighteenth  century  Irishmen, 
both  of  them  Protestants,  both  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  both 
sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  English  colonists  of  Ireland.  These 
men,  these  makers  of  Ireland,  were  Dean  Swift  and  Bishop 
Berkeley.  Each  of  them  had  a  distinct  mission  to  fulfil,  and  each 
of  them  wrought  in  his  vocation  with  a  sincerity  and  strenuous¬ 
ness  which  had  no  taint  of  fanaticism,  as  well  as  with  a  depth 
of  intellectual  insight  which  never  chilled  the  ardour  of  the 
reformer.  By  virtue  of  these  qualities  each  of  them 
became  the  spiritual  progenitor  of  a  line  of  thinkers  and 
workers.  The  children  of  Swift  and  the  children  of  Berkeley, 
little  as  they  may  often  recognise  their  ancestry,  divide 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland  between  them  at  the  present 
day,  and  the  clash  between  their  respective  ideals  has  lately 
become  one  of  the  great  moments  in  Irish  public  life.  The 
discussion  of  these  ideals,  therefore,  and  of  the  men  who  first 
conceived  and  taught  them,  has  more  than  a  mere  academic  or 
historical  interest.  Even  the  external  situation  which  each  of 
them  had  to  deal  with  is  similar  in  many  of  its  features  to  that 
which  their  successors  have  to  face  to-day.  Let  us,  therefore, 
look  back  through  the  mist  of  two  hundred  years  and  study  the 
enduring  influences  which  were  then  thrown  into  Irish  life  by 
two  mighty  minds. 

Jonathan  Swift  came  of  a  Herefordshire  family  which  had 
settled  in  Ireland  in  the  previous  generation.  His  father  held  a 
small  appointment  in  the  King’s  Inns.  Swift  was  born  in  1667, 
educated  at  Kilkenny  School  and  at  Trinity  College,  and  took 
Orders  in  1694.  His  life  falls  into  two  distinct  sections. 
Although  during  the  first  of  these  he  held  at  different  times 
sundry  Irish  livings,  his  efforts  were  all  bent  towards  literary  and 
political  success  in  England ;  and  we  may  call  this  the  English 
period  of  his  life.  Few  men  in  England  were  ever  at  once  so 
famous,  so  ambitious,  and  so  unsuccessful.  Invisible  powers 
seemed  to  thwart  every  effort  of  the  gigantic  strength  which  he 
put  forth  in  a  struggle  of  nearly  twenty  years.  The  Queen,  one 
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of  the  least  intelligent  of  British  Sovrans,  had  been  prejudiced 
against  him  by  the  apparent  levity  of  the  writings  into  which  he 
packed  so  much  sense  and  thought,  and  preferment  in  the  Church 
was  denied  him.  Starting  in  life  as  a  Whig,  he  had  gravitated  to 
the  Tory  party,  and  although  this  was  the  party  in  power  during 
the  later  years  of  Anne’s  life,  and  although  Swift’s  pen,  beyond 
question  the  most  fiery  and  brilliant  in  England,  was  ever  at  its 
service,  the  most  his  friends  could  obtain  for  him  was  the  Deanery 
of  St.  Patrick’s,  which  was  granted  because  it  was  a  mere  Irish 
appointment,  and  Irish  appointments  were  the  accepted  method 
of  rewarding  the  third-rate  political  hacks  of  English  parties. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  almost  immediately  after  Swift’s 
appointment,  the  Tories  were  scattered,  as  they  deserved  to  be, 
some  to  exile,  some  to  the  Tower,  some  to  a  safe  obscurity 
at  home.  There  was  no  proof,  and  indeed,  no  likelihood,  that 
Swift  was  cognisant  of  the  plot  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
But  his  fortunes  were  bound  up  with  those  of  his  party,  and 
he  had  now  to  make  up  his  mind  that  Ireland,  poor,  weak, 
despised  Ireland,  was  the  field  of  action  henceforth  for  him. 
The  great  arena  of  English  political  life,  w^here  he  had  long  been 
one  of  the  foremost  figures,  was  closed  to  him  for  ever. 

What  seemed  a  deprivation,  a  sentence  of  inaction  and  of 
exile,  proved  in  truth  the  beginning  of  his  real  life.  In  England 
the  stars  in  their  courses  had  fought  against  him.  In  Ireland 
he  became  their  servant,  the  instrument  of  a  national  destiny. 
Tn  England,  a  brilliant  gladiator,  he  w'as  fighting  mainly  for 
himself — for  pow'er,  for  place.  In  Ireland,  all  thought  of  self 
quickly  disappeared  in  the  passion  for  justice  and  reform  which 
the  spectacle  of  his  country’s  sufferings  awakened  in  him.  And 
while  all  that  he  toiled  to  accomplish  in  the  political  arena  of 
England  has  disappeared,  leaving  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  presence 
of  that  mighty  force  in  the  texture  of  English  history,  all  that 
he  did  for  Ireland  has  endured.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
originators  and  founders,  and  no  one  can  now  talk  of  Irish 
liberty,  the  Irish  nation,  Irish  manufactures,  Irish  grievances, 
and  Irish  rights  without  speaking  the  language  and  echoing  the 
thought  of  Swift.  ^ 

.\nd  now  let  us  briefly  ■  consider  what  his  precise  significance 
in  Irish  history  was,  and  what  it  was  not. 

His  first  care  on  taking  up  his  residence  at  the  Deanery  was 
to  restore  good  order  and  propriety  into  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
committed  to  him.  All  this  he  did  with  unfailing  good  sense 
and  strict  devotion  to  duty.  He  had  to  live  with  great  care  and 
economy  in  order  to  pay  the  large  fees  and  charges,  amounting  to 
about  f 1,000,  which  were  incidental  to  the  taking  up  of  the 
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Deanery.  These  charges  were  generally  defrayed  by  a  public 
grant,  but  the  Whigs  refused  it  to  their  defeated  enemy.  For 
several  years,  then,  he  lived  a  retired  but  not  an  idle  or  useless  life. 

It  w'as  in  1720 — six  years  after  his  appointment — that  he  made 
his  first  incursion  into  the  field  of  Irish  public  life  with  his 
pamphlet,  entitled  “A  Proposal  for  the  Use  of  Irish  Manufactures 
in  Cloaths  and  Furniture  of  Houses,  Utterly  Rejecting  and 
Renouncing  Everything  Wearable  that  Comes  from  England.” 
This  work  wdll  be  entirely  misunderstood  if  it  is  taken  as  having 
a  merely  economic  significance.  It  was  a  reply  to  the  tyrannical 
enactments  which  forbade  the  export  of  Irish  goods  to  foreign 
countries  and  to  England’s  colonies.  It  said,  in  effect,  “Forbid 
us  to  trade  with  other  nations,  and  we  shall  see  at  least  that  you 
do  not  profit  by  it — nothing  that  comes  from  England  shall  find 
a  market  here  if  we  are  able  to  produce  it  for  ourselves.”  It  was 
a  defiant  utterance,  intended  not  only  to  promote  the  use  of  home 
manufactures  but  to  rouse  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  the  bitter 
wrong  and  injury  inflicted  upon  her  by  the  trade  legislation  of 
England.  It  was  in  this  connection  that  Swift  gave  the  well- 
known  advice,  “Burn  everything  that  comes  from  England  except 
the  people  and  the  coals  ”  ;  but  the  popular  ascription  of  the 
authorship  of  the  phrase  to  Swift  appears  to  be  incorrect.  Swift’s 
own  words  are  :  “I  heard  the  late  Archbishop  of  Tuam  [Edward 
Synge]  mention  a  pleasant  observation  of  somebody’s  that  Ireland 
would  never  be  happy  till  a  law  were  made  for  burning  every¬ 
thing  that  came  from  England  except  their  people  and  their 
coals.”  So  this  unknown  “somebody”  appears  to  bo  the  true 
author  of  this  historic  epigram  which  crystallised  a  policy  in  a 
dozen  words  and  has  stuck  in  the  nation’s  memory  for  two 
hundred  years.  It  may  be  added  that,  considered  solely  as  an 
economic  policy,  it  has  misled  the  nation  for  that  time,  and  is 
misleading  it  still.  The  cry,  “Buy  Irish  manufactures — keep  out 
the  foreigner,”  has  continually  resounded  in  Ireland  since  Swift 
first  raised  it.  When,  at  intervals,  it  grows  particularly  loud  and 
insistent,  the  clamour  and  excitement  are  called  an  Irish  Indus¬ 
trial  Revival.  The  fact  that  the  cry  still  goes  on  is  sufficient 
proof  that  industry  does  not  really  revive  under  this  kind  of 
stimulus.  The  attempt  to  apply  it,  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere,  is 
invariably  a  sign  of  decay  in  productive  energy,  and  it  invariably 
hastens  that  decay.  Swift,  as  we  shall  see,  w^as  to  have  this 
lesson  taught  him  in  a  very  convincing  manner. 

“The  woollen  manufactures  of  this  Kingdom  sat  always  nearest 
my  heart,”  he  wrote  on  one  occasion,  and  in  attempting  to 
defend  and  foster  them  he  had  serious  and  even  dangerous 
obstacles  to  encounter.  The  printer  of  his  first  pamphlet  was 
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prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  set  the  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Ireland  at  variance,  and  the  Chief  Justice, 
Whitshed,  used  all  his  authority,  though  in  vain,  in  the  effort  to 
procure  his  punishment.  The  jury  were  sent  back  nine  times  after 
steadily  bringing  in  verdicts  of  acquittal.  The  general  effect 
was  all  that  Swift  could  wish.  The  country  became  intensely 
alive  to  the  situation,  and  all  eyes  began  to  turn  to  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick’s  as  the  champion  of  an  oppressed  people.  But 
Government  opposition  was  far  from  being  the  worst  hindrance 
he  had  to  contend  with.  “It  is  wonderful,”  he  remarks,  “to 
observe  the  bias  among  our  people  in  favour  of  things,  persons, 
and  wares  of  all  kinds  that  come  from  England.”  It  is  not 
wonderful  at  all,  but  very  natural  and  inevitable  that,  when 
people  are  continually  being  exhorted  to  give  preference  for 
patriotic  reasons  to  a  certain  class  of  wares,  they  should 
instinctively  regard  these  wares  as  unable  to  attract  custom  on 
their  merits.  Swift  was  not  long  in  finding  out  that  the  “bias” 
he  deplored  was,  to  a  large  extent,  accounted  for  and  justified  by 
the  practices  of  the  Irish  manufacturers.  He  complains  that 
they  were  always  cheating  their  customers  in  price  or  quality, 
using  the  patriotic  feeling  excited  by  his  agitation  to  enable  them 
to  palm  off  inferior  goods  at  an  exorbitant  rate  and  snatching  at 
any  immediate  and  petty  gain  they  could  compass  by  such  means, 
reckless  of  the  ultimate  discredit  and  ruin  which  must  thus  be 
brought  upon  their  industry.  They  acted  steadily  on  the  view 
that  the  Irish  public  was  to  do  as  much  as  possible  for  them,  and 
they  as  little  as  possible  for  the  public.  A  salient  instance  is 
given  by  Swift  in  one  of  his  industrial  pamphlets.  He  narrates 
how  he  once  took  part  with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  receiving 
a  deputation  of  Dublin  weavers,  who  came  to  beg  his  Grace  to 
exert  his  influence  with  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  get  them  to 
use  Irish  cloth  in  their  apparel.  The  Archbishop,  no  doubt  on 
Swift’s  instigation,  made  a  very  practical  suggestion.  He  bade 
the  weavers  put  together  a  range  of  patterns  of  their  best  black 
stuffs  suitable  for  clerical  wear.  The  Archbishop  undertook  to 
place  these  on  view  in  the  Palace,  and  promised  on  an  appointed 
day  to  bring  all  the  clergy  in  his  diocese  to  look  at  them  and  to 
see  what  really  could  be  turned  out  in  Ireland.  The  deputation 
thanked  his  Grace  and  withdrew.  Some  time  afterwards  they 
came  to  Swift  to  ask  for  another  exercise,  in  their  favour,  of  the 
powerful  pen  w^hich  had  already  given  their  wares  so  huge  an 
advertisement.  “What  have  you  done  about  the  exhibition  at 
the  Palace?”  asked  Swift;  and  he  learned  with  a  great  deal  of 
disgust  that  they  had  never  given  the  matter  one  other  thought. 

The  famous  Dra pier’s  Ijetters,  though  not  directly  concerned 
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with  the  question  of  Irish  manufactures  which,  as  Swift  said,  sat 
nearest  his  heart,  are,  doubtless,  what  will  occur  to  most  minds 
as  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  work  in  Ireland.  We  shall 
misapprehend  the  matter  and  undervalue  Swift  if  we  imagine 
that  a  mere  question  of  currency  was  here  involved.  When 
Swift  took  up  the  cause  of  the  weavers  he  was  not  thinking 
mainly  of  economics,  and  when  he  denounced  Wood’s  Halfpence 
he  was  not  thinking  at  all  of  finance  and  currency.  He  was  after 
quite  other  game.  He  meant  to  build  up  an  Irish  nation,  and 
he  believed  that  if  that  were  once  accomplished  the  sound  and 
indispensable  foundation  for  material  prosperity  would  be  laid. 
To  Swift,  as  to  most  other  Irishmen  until  quite  recent  times,  the 
work  of  building  up  an  Irish  nation  presented  itself  solely  in  the 
light  of  a  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  English  tyranny  and 
greed.  The  case  of  Wood’s  Halfpence  presented  him  with  an 
ideal  opportunity  for  putting  his  policy  into  action. 

There  was  believed,  or  alleged  to  be  a  deficiency  of  copper  coin 
in  Ireland.  To  meet  this  an  iron  merchant  named  William 
Wood  was  granted  by  the  Crown  a  patent  to  manufacture 
^100 ,800  in  halfpence  and  farthings,  and  to  introduce  the  same 
into  Ireland.  To  understand  the  true  situation  one  must  go  a 
little  behind  the  scenes.  The  patent  was  not  originally  given  to 
Wood.  It  was  an  arrangement  to  reward  the  King’s  mistress, 
the  Duchess  of  Kendal.  To  her  the  patent  was  really  granted, 
and  she,  not  wishing,  of  course,  to  appear  publicly  in  the  business, 
had  arranged  to  sell  her  rights  to  Wood  for  a  sum  of  TTO.OOO. 
The  Irish  Parliament  had  frequently  petitioned  to  have  a  mint  of 
its  own  and  to  coin  money  of  the  same  standard  value  as  that  of 
England.  The  privilege  w’as  consistently  denied  them.  It  had 
been  the  practice  to  commit  the  coinage  of  Irish  money  to  private 
persons,  who  paid  the  Crown  handsomely  for  it,  and  over  whose 
practices  in  regard  to  the  weight  and  purity  of  the  metal  the 
Irish  Parliament  had  no  control. 

When  the  patent  was  passed  to  William  Wood,  the  Irish  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Revenue  addressed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  a  protest 
against  the  introduction  of  what  would  probably  be  base  coin  into 
the  country.  No  reply  was  vouchsafed.  They  next  addressed  a 
similar  remonstrance  to  the  British  Treasury.  This  was  also 
treated  with  contemptuous  silence.  Meantime,  Wood’s  Half¬ 
pence  began  to  pour  into  the  country,  being  landed  at  every  port. 
Parliament  now  met,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  take  the  matter 
into  consideration.  A  series  of  resolutions  were  drawn  up, 
declaring  that  Wood’s  coinage  was  fraudulent,  that  its  introduc¬ 
tion  would  be  destructive  of  Irish  trade  and  commerce,  and  that 
“it  hath  been  always  highly  prejudicial  to  this  kingdom  to  grant 
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the  power  and  privilege  of  coining  money  to  private  persons.” 
The  Houses  of  Lords  and  of  Commons  united  in  adopting  these 
resolutions.  This  communication  was  at  last  acknowledged,  and 
a  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  but  no 
redress  was  promised,  nor  was  it  in  the  least  likely  that  a  mere 
protest  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  which  was  then  unable  to  do 
anything  except  protest,  would  have  any  more  influence  on  the 
course  of  events  than  such  protests  had  had  of  old. 

But  there  had  never  before  been  a  Swift  to  reckon  with. 
Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  ofificial  and  parliamentary  remon¬ 
strances,  amid  the  clouds  of  cabal  and  backstairs  intrigue  which 
were  settling  down  over  the  business,  came  a  voice  which,  as  it 
was  said  at  the  time,  rang  through  the  land  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet;  the  voice  of  a  plain  citizen,  speaking  to  citizens,  telling 
them  their  danger,  telling  them  their  rights,  and  bidding  them 
fight  their  own  battles  in  utter  disregard  of  all  that  princes  and 
politicians  might  do  or  leave  undone. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  Drapier’s  Letters,  written  in  the 
assumed  character  of  a  shopkeeper  or  drapier,  but  well  under¬ 
stood  from  the  beginning  to  have  been  the  w'ork  of  Jonathan 
Swift.  The  title  is  significant — “A  Ijetter  to  the  Shopkeepers, 
Tradesmen,  Farmers,  and  Common  People  of  Ireland.”  He 
talked  to  these  people  as  no  such  personage  had  ever  talked  to 
them  before  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  What  he  said  in  effect 
I  was  this  :  You  men  of  Ireland  have  this  matter  in  your  own 
I  hands.  Your  Parliament  has  protested  in  vain.  Don’t  think 

I  that  the  matter  ends  there.  Let  Wood  coin  his  brass  halfpence 
as  long  as  he  likes — he  will  soon  tire  of  that  game,  if  you  simply 
refuse  to  take  them.  No  law  obliges  you  to  do  that.  Copper 
coinage  is  not  legal  tender  like  gold  and  silver.  It  is  not  covered 
by  the  King’s  prerogative.  Scout,  then,  this  base  money  from 
I  your  houses  and  your  tills.  Consider  every  man  who  offers  it 
I  to  you  as  a  public  enemy,  a  betrayer  of  his  country.  Nothing 
can  beat  you  if  you  fight  the  battle  out  on  these  lines. 

This  appeal  electrified  the  country.  The  Drapier’s  Letters 
ran  over  it  like  a  prairie  fire.  Ireland  realised  that  she  had 
another  weapon  than  her  broken  sword.  Wood’s  halfpence  were 
everywhere  refused.  Walpole  made  an  attempt  to  carry  the 
matter  through  by  bullying.  A  reward  of  ^300  was  offered  for 
legal  evidence  of  the  open  secret  of  the  authorship  of  the  Letters, 
and  Swift’s  printer  was  prosecuted  for  sedition.  The  Dublin 
Grand  Jury  again  and  again  refused  to  find  a  bill  against  him. 
Every  fresh  incident  in  the  conflict  was  utilised  by  Swift  for 
producing  some  new  Ijetter — there  were  seven  in  all — in  which 
satire,  invective,  historical  learning,  and,  above  all,  the  constant 
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appeal  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  a  nation,  were  wielded 
with  extraordinary  power  to  keep  the  resolution  of  the  people 
at  the  highest  pitch  of  intensity.  When  at  last  no  shopkeeper 
or  man  of  business  would  touch  the  new  coinage,  when  even 
the  Revenue  officers  of  the  Kingdom  refused  to  accept  it,  the 
inevitable  end  came.  British  Governments  have  always  had 
one  great  quality — they  take  defeat  well,  and  therefore  suffer 
little  by  it.  The  patent  was  recalled.  Wood  was  compensated 
from  the  English  Treasury.  Ireland  had  won  her  first  constitu¬ 
tional  battle,  and  Swift  was  set  on  a  pinnacle  of  popularity  and 
esteem  where  the  gratitude  of  a  nation  which  does  not  forget  its 
history  has  kept  him  ever  since.  Little  indeed  had  that  gratitude 
to  do  wdth  the  defence  of  the  country  against  a  debased  coinage 
— if  it  was  debased.  It  was  evoked  by  the  man  who  had  taught 
Ireland  to  hold  up  her  head  and  stand  upon  her  rights.  The 
germ  of  the  movement  for  freedom  of  trade  and  legislative 
independence  was  planted  when  the  Dra pier’s  Letters  were 
taken  to  the  bosom  of  tbe  “farmers,  traders,  and  common  people 
of  Ireland.” 

This  business  of  the  Drapier’s  Letters  and  the  contest  with 
Wood  forms  the  central  and  typical  feature  of  Swift’s  wwk  in 
the  sphere  of  Irish  patriotism.  There  are  numerous  minor 
writings  by  bim,  on  all  manner  of  local  topics,  all  breathing  the 
same  spirit  of  independence,  all  preparing  the  way  for  the  march 
of  the  Volunteers.  The  examples  already  given  will  suffice  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  work  which  made  him  one  of  the 
makers  of  modern  Ireland.  With  these  before  us,  let  us  now 
fix  our  minds  on  another  figure,  contemporary  with  Swift, 
sharing  many  of  his  ideas,  bearing  also  a  message  of  cardinal 
importance  to  his  countrymen,  but  contrasting  strongly  with 
Swift  in  tbe  nature  of  that  message  ;  George  Berkeley,  Bishop 
of  Cloyne.  Berkeley  was  born  near  Thomastown,  Kilkenny,  in 
tbe  year  1684.  He  was  thus  seventeen  years  younger  than 
Swift,  whom  he  outlived  by  eight  years.  He  was  educated  like 
Swift  at  Kilkenny  School  and  at  Trinity  College.  He  became  a 
Fello\v  of  the  College  at  the  age  of  28.  Only  three  years  later 
he  brought  out  the  epoch-making  work  in  which  he  expounded 
tbe  idealist  philosophy  associated  with  his  name — the  doctrine 
that  matter,  in  the  sense  of  a  lifeless  external  substance,  has  no 
real  existence,  but  is,  in  fact,  simply  the  effect  produced  on  our 
minds  by  the  action  of  the  universal  mind.  He  visited  London 
in  1713,  where  he  made  acquaintance  with  Swift,  Steele, 
Addison,  and  the  great  writers  and  thinkers  of  the  day,  on  all 
of  whom  he  made  an  extraordinary  impression,  not  only  by  his 
learning  and  powers  of  thought,  but  by  his  beauty  of  character 
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and  charm  of  personality.  Atterbury  said  of  him,  “So  much 
understanding,  so  much  knowledge,  so  much  innocence,  and  such 
humility  I  did  not  think  had  been  the  fashion  of  any  but  angels 
until  I  saw  this  gentleman.” 

Through  Swift’s  influence  Berkeley  obtained  the  post  of 
chaplain  to  Lord  Peterborough  when  that  erratic  genius  went  as 
Ambassador  to  Sicily.  Travel,  study,  and  the  observation  of 
nature  occupied  him  for  some  years,  until  he  returned  to  Ireland 
in  1721  as  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Swift  had  just 
then  published  his  “  Proposal  ”  for  the  use  of  Irish  manufactures. 
In  1724  Berkeley  was  made  Dean  of  Derry,  an  important  post 
with  a  salary  of  £1,200  a  year.  About  the  same  time  a  singular 
incident  occurred  which  constitutes  another  link  with  Swift. 
Esther  Vanhomrigh,  better  known  as  Vanessa,  died  in  1723 — 
died,  it  was  said,  of  love  and  grief — and  by  her  will  she  left  to 
Berkeley  half  her  fortune,  about  £4,000,  which  she  had  formerly 
destined  for  Swift  himself. 

Berkeley’s  imagination  now  conceived  an  idea  to  which  he 
wave  his  whole  strength  for  several  years.  He  had  been  deeply 
struck — and  he  was  perhaps  the  first  thinker  who  ever  was 
struck — with  the  immense  resources  and  potential  greatness  of 
the  English  settlements  in  America,  then  a  collection  of  insigni¬ 
ficant  colonies.  It  was  now  that  with  striking  foresight  he 
wrote  the  poem  in  which  occurs  the  famous  line,  “Time’s  noblest 
offspring  is  the  last.”  Berkeley  saw  the  settlers  in  this  far 
country,  destined,  as  he  believed,  to  a  greatness  which  would 
eclipse  that  of  Europe,  growing  up  in  rude  ignorance,  destitute 
of  facilities  for  secular  and  still  more  for  religious  instruction. 
He  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  task  of  bringing  religion 
and  learning  to  preside  at  the  opening  of  America’s  great  career. 
“Berkeley  will  break  his  heart,”  observed  Swift,  “if  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  take  away  the  Deanery  of  Derry  and  give  him 
£100  a  year  to  manage  a  college  in  the  Bermudas.”  The 
Grovernment  did  promise  him  a  charter  and  a  grant  of  £20,000, 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  and  of  contributions  from  his  friends 
in  the  shape  of  money  and  books,  he  set  sail  for  the  States  in 
1728.  He  settled  in  Rhode  Island,  where,  I  believe,  his  house 
still  stands,  and  there  awaited  the  Government  grant,  occupying 
himself  with  the  management  of  a  farm,  with  the  local  affairs 
of  the  Colonies,  and  in  particular  with  the  inculcation  of  the  then 
little  respected  doctrine  of  religious  toleration.  Years  passed  on, 
the  Government  grant,  after  many  evasions,  was  definitely  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  University  project  at  once  collapsed.  Berkeley 
made  over  his  farm  to  the  newly-established  College  at  Yale, 
his  books  to  Harvard,  and  came  home.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
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was  given  the  Bishopric  of  Cloyrie,  which  he  held  till  his  death 
in  1753.  The  Primacy  of  All  Ireland  was  offered  to  him,  but 
he  refused  it  for  the  sake  of  the  quiet  studies  which  that  position 
would  not  have  permitted.  He  left  behind  him,  it  has  been 
justly  said,  “one  of  the  fairest  fames  in  history.” 

His  principal  Irish  work,  entitled  “The  Querist,”  was  issued 
in  three  parts,  between  1736  and  1738.  This  very  remarkable 
work  consists  of  criticisms  on  Irish  affairs  cast  in  the  form  of  a 
number  of  short,  pregnant  questions,  addressed  to  the  mind,  not 
to  the  passions  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  intended  to  turn  its 
thoughts  in  the  direction  of  positive,  constructive  work  rather 
than  on  its  grievances  against  England.  Like  Swift,  he  asked 
himself  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  face  of  the  legislation  which 
forbade  Ireland  to  have  an  export  trade  in  many  of  her  products. 
Can  we  not,  he  asked,  develop  an  internal  trade  of  our  own? 
Might  not  an  internal  trade  be  more  valuable  than  a  foreign  one? 
Is  the  grievance  really  so  crushing  as  to  deprive  us  of  all  incentive 
to  industry  and  enterprise?  One  of  the  best  known  of  the 
Queries  runs  as  follows  : 

Whether,  if  there  was  a  wall  of  brass  1,000  cubits  high, 
round  this  kingdom,  our  natives  might  not  nevertheless  live 
cleanly  and  oomfortablv,  till  the  land,  and  reap  the  fruits 
of  it? 

He  asks  : 

Whether  it  be  true  that  we  import  corn  to  the  value  of 
T-200,000  in  some  years? 

And  again  : 

Whether  it  be  not  certain  that  from  the  single  town  of 
Cork  were  exported,  in  one  year,  no  loss  than  107,161 
barrels  of  beef,  7,379  barrels  of  pork,  13,461  casks  and 
85,727  firkins  of  butter? 

The  suggestion  is  that  Ireland  would  profit  by  exchanging  her 
own  corn  for  her  own  meat  and  butter,  and  being  independeni 
of  foreign  products. 

He  asks  : 


Whether  an  Irish  lady  set  out  with  French  silks  and 
Flanders  lace  may  not  he  said  to  consume  more  beef  and 
butter  than  100  of  our  labouring  peasants?  Whether  nine- 
tenths  of  our  foreign  trade  be  not  carried  on  singly  to 
support  the  article  of  Vanity?  How^  Vanity  is  maintained 
in  other  countries?  Whether  in  Hungary,  for  instance,  a 
proud  nobility  are  not  subsisted  with  small  imports  from 
abroad?  Whether  there  he  a  prouder  People  upon  earth 
than  the  noble  Venetians,  although  they  all  wear  plain 
black  clothes? 
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Ireland  was  a  poor  country,  thought  Berkeley,  and  it  was 
madness  for  her  to  ape  the  ways  of  a  rich  one.  More  thrift  in 
the  upper  classes  and  more  industry  in  the  lower  would  go  far 
to  bring  a  decent  comfort  to  the  Irish  home,  in  spite  of  all  the 
navigation  laws  that  England  could  make. 

How  many  gentlemen,  he  asks,  are  there  in  England  of 
i61,000  per  annum  who  never  drink  wine  in  their  own 
houses?  Whether  the  same  could  be  said  of  any  in  Ireland 
who  have  even  £100  per  annum? 

Whether  it  is  not  a  notorious  truth  that  our  Irish  ladies 
are  afoot,  as  to  dress,  with  those  of  five  times  their  fortune 
in  England? 

In  a  pregnant  Query  he  asks  : 

When  the  Root  yieldeth  insufficient  nourishment,  whether 
men  do  not  top  the  Tree  to  make  the  lower  Branches 
thrive  ? 

In  regard  to  the  burning  question  of  the  woollen  trade, 
Berkeley  took  a  line  of  thought  which  was  unpopular  in  Ireland. 
This  trade,  he  pointed  out,  had  always  been  regarded  by  England 
as  the  peculiar  prerogative  and  interest  of  that  country.  No  com¬ 
petitor  in  that  trade  would  ever  be  admitted  if  English  policy 
or  power  could  prevent  it.  Berkeley  asked,  “Whether  our 
hankering  after  our  woollen  trade  be  not  the  true  and  only  reason 
which  hath  created  a  jealousy  in  England  towards  Ireland? 
And  whether  anything  can  hurt  us  more  than  such  jealousy? 
Another  Query,  “How  far  it  may  be  in  our  own  Power  to  better 
our  affairs  without  interfering  wdth  our  Neighbours?”  might 
surely  have  been  addressed  more  appropriately  to  England  than 
to  Ireland.  But  the  next,  “Whether  the  prohibition  of  our 
Woollen  trade  ought  not  naturally  to  put  us  on  other  methods 
which  give  no  jealousy  ?  ”  is  one  which  all  rational  and  patriotic 
Irishmen  might  have  agreed  on.  He  points  out  a  number  of 
these  methods.  Hemp  was  supplied  to  England  from  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  though  there  was  no  better  land  for  raising  it  than  in 
Limerick  and  Clare.  Paper,  made  from  linen  rags,  came  from 
Venice  and  Genoa,  though  very  little  linen  was  made  or  worn 
there.  Ireland,  which  had  a  great  linen  business,  made  hardly 
any  paper.  Two  millions  sterling  were  spent  by  England  on 
foreign  laces  and  linen.  Ireland  could  begin  lacemaking  and 
extend  her  linen  manufacture.  Unhappily,  as  regards  one  of 
these  suggestions,  the  results  of  acting  on  it  did  much  more 
to  encourage  the  spirit  of  Swift  than  the  spirit  of  Berkeley. 
Ireland  began  to  grow  hemp  and  make  sailcloth.  An  address 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1774  states  that,  having  been 
confined  by  law  (in  the  famous  “  Linen  Compact  ”)  to  the  manu- 
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facture  of  flax  and  hemp,  they  had  developed  these  industries 
to  such  good  purpose  that  at  one  time  Ireland  was  supplying 
sailcloth  to  the  whole  British  navy.  Then  English  manufac¬ 
turers  decided  to  annex  this  profitable  industry,  and  in  1750 
duties  were  imposed  which  crushed  it  out  of  existence.  In  the 
end,  even  England  did  not  benefit  by  this  stupid  injustice  and 
breach  of  faith,  for  the  crop  did  not  succeed  there,  and  the 
foreigner  resumed  possession  of  the  industry. 

In  another  Query  Berkeley  anticipates  a  very  recent  develop¬ 
ment.  He  asks  : 

Whether  there  be  any  Art  sooner  learned  than  that  of 
making  Carpets?  And  whether  our  Women,  with  little 
time  and  pains,  may  not  make  more  beautiful  carpels  than 
those  imported  from  Turkey?  And  whether  this  Branch  of 
the  Woollen  Manufacture  be  open  to  us? 

Those  who  have  seen  the  beautiful  hand-made  carpets  of 
Donegal  will  have  no  difficulty  in  answering  this  query  in  the 
affirmative.  The  “Querist”  has  some  interesting  remarks  upon 
the  art  of  designing,  in  connection  with  lace,  carpets,  and 
tapestry,  three  articles  then  very  largely  imported  by  England 
from  foreign  countries  ; 

Whether  France  and  Flanders  could  have  drawn  so  much 
money  from  England  for  figured  Silks,  Laces,  and  Tapestry, 
if  they  had  not  Academies  for  Designing?  Whether  our 
Linen  Manufactures  would  not  find  the  benefit  of  this 
institution?  And  whether  there  be  anything  that  makes  us 
fall  short  of  the  Dutch  in  damasks,  diapers,  and  printed 
linen,  but  our  ignorance  in  design?  Whether  those  who 
may  slight  this  affair  as  notional  have  sufficiently  considered 
the  extensive  use  of  the  art  of  design,  and  its  influence  in 
most  Trades  and  Manufactures,  w'herein  the  Forms  of  things 
are  often  more  regarded  than  the  materials? 

Ulster  has  certainly  at  times  been  inclined  to  “slight  this 
affair  as  notional,”  but  the  present  great  prosperity  of 'the  linen 
industry,  following  a  period  of  very  grave  depression,  appears 
to  be  largely  due  to  increased  attention  to  the  artistic  side  of 
the  manufacture. 

The  “  Querist  ”  teems  with  pointed  and  practical  observations 
on  almost  every  aspect  of  social  and  industrial  life,  addressed  to 
all  classes  of  the  nation.  A  notable  part  of  it  is  taken  up  with 
suggestions  to  the  Irish  landed  gentry  to  improve  and  beautify 
their  houses  and  estates.  Berkeley  had  in  view  partly  the 
employment  these  works  would  give,  partly  the  example  which 
would  be  set  of  a  more  refined  and  dignified,  though  not  neces¬ 
sarily  more  costly  way  of  living  than  was  then  common  in 
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Ireland.  This  advice  fell  on  good  ground.  The  Irish  gentry 
took  to  building  and  planting,  and  when  Arthur  Young,  some 
forty  years  later,  made  his  famous  Tour  through  Ireland  he 
noted  on  all  sides  the  good  effect  of  Berkeley’s  counsels — noble 
buildings  going  up  or  lately  finished,  bare  hillsides  planted  with 
trees,  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  laid  out  with  taste  and  care. 
Indeed,  in  several  respects  an  improvement  was  noticed  even  in 
Berkeley’s  time.  The  later  editions  of  the  “Querist”  have 
frequent  notes  by  the  author  to  point  out  that  in  this  or  that 
particular  his  criticisms  were  no  longer  so  fully  justified  as  when 
they  were  first  published. 

Berkeley  also  had  advice  to  give  to  the  poorer  classes  in 
Ireland,  and  he  embodied  it  mainly  in  a  curious  and  charac¬ 
teristic  tract  entitled  “A  Word  to  the  Wise,”  which  he  wrote 
in  the  year  1749.  The  sub-title  of  this  tract  was  “An  Exhorta¬ 
tion  to  the  Koman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland.” 

“Be  not  startled,  Eeverend  Sirs,”  it  begins,  “to  find  yourselves 
addressed  by  one  of  a  different  Communion.  We  are,  indeed 
(to  our  shame  be  it  spoken)  more  inclined  to  hate  for  those  articles 
wherein  we  differ  than  to  love  one  another  for  those  wherein  we 
agree.  But  if  we  cannot  extinguish,  let  us  at  least  suspend  our 
animosities,  and,  forgetting  our  religious  feuds,  consider  ourselves 
in  the  amiable  light  of  Countrymen  and  Neighbours.  Let  us 
for  once  turn  our  eyes  on  those  things  in  which  we  have  a  common 
interest.” 

How  often  has  that  last  phrase  been  repeated  in  Irish  public 
life  since  Berkeley’s  time !  And  how  often  has  it  been  proved 
that  when  Irishmen  of  different  classes  do  succeed  in  uniting 
about  things  of  common  interest,  they  carry  their  projects  to 
success !  Bishop  Berkeley  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  phrase  and  of  the  policy,  and  thus  in  the  above  quotation  we 
are  able  to  put  our  finger  on  the  very  source  of  a  conception 
which  has  played,  and  has  surely  still  to  play,  a  great  part  in  the 
history  of  Ireland. 

The  “Word  to  the  Wise”  was  an  appeal  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  to  urge  habits  of  industry  upon  their 
flocks,  and  to  induce  them  to  aim  at  a  superior  style  of  living — a 
style  which  would  in  itself  be  an  incentive  to  that  industry. 
Berkeley  does  not  mince  matters  in  describing  the  extreme 
slothfulness  of  the  Celtic  Irish,  but  he  writes  with  such  a  genuine 
zeal  for  their  welfare  and  such  a  single-minded  passion  for  reform 
that  it  was  impossible  for  honest  minds  to  take  offence  at  his 
words.  He  describes  the  Irish  peasant  as  putting  forth  barely 
enough  exertion  to  provide  himself  and  his  family  with  a 
miserable  livelihood  in  a  squalid  cabin,  and  he  contrasts  them 
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with  the  peasantry  he  had  known  in  Italy,  in  Holland  in 
England,  and  even  with  the  Scottish  settlers  in  North-East 
Ulster.  He  traced  their  slothfulness  to  what  was  then  believed 
to  be  their  descent  from  the  nomad  Scythians  who  had  never  had 
the  wholesome  discipline  of  agriculture  : 

Mark  an  Irishman  at  work  in  the  Field ;  if  a  Coach,  or 
Horseman  go  by,  he  is  sure  to  suspend  his  labour  and  stand 
staring  until  they  are  out  of  sight.  A  Neighbour  of  mine 
made  it  his  Kemark  in  a  journey  from  London  to  Bristol  that 
all  the  Labourers,  of  whom  he  inquired  the  Eoad,  constantly 
answered  without  looking  up,  or  interrupting  their  Work 
except  one  who  stood  staring  and  leaning  on  his  Spade,  and 
him  he  found  to  be  an  Irishman. 

He  was  well  aware  of  the  excuses  which  might  be  drawn  from  the 
oppressive  laws  under  which  the  bulk  of  the  population 
then  lived  : 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  the  Discouragements  attending 
those  of  your  Communion  are  a  Bar  against  all  Endeavours 
for  exciting  them  to  a  laudable  Industry.  Men  are  stirred 
up  to  labour  by  the  Prospect  of  bettering  their  Fortunes,  by 
getting  Estates,  or  Employments ;  but  those  who  are  limited 
in  the  purchase  of  Estates,  and  excluded  from  all  civil 
Employments,  are  deprived  of  those  Spurs  to  Industry. 

.  .  .  .  It  will  be  alleged  in  Excuse  of  their  Idleness 

that  the  Country  People  want  Encouragement  to  labour,  as 
not  having  a  Property  in  the  Lands.  There  is  small 
Encouragement,  say  you,  for  them  to  build,  or  plant  upon 
another’s  Land,  wherein  they  have  only  a  temporary 
Interest.  To  which  I  answer,  that  Life  itself  is  but  tem¬ 
porary  ;  that  all  Tenures  are  not  of  the  same  Kind ;  that  the 
case  of  our  English  and  the  original  Irish  is  equal  in  this 
Respect ;  and  that  the  true  Aborigines,  or  natural  Irish  are 
noted  for  want  of  Industry  in  Improving  even  on  their  own 
Lands,  whereof  they  have  both  Possession  and  Property. 

How  many  industrious  Persons  are  there  in  all  civilised 
Countries  without  any  Property  in  Lands,  or  any  Prospect 
of  Estates,  or  Employments?  Industry  never  fails  to  reward 
her  Votaries.  There  is  no  one  but  can  earn  a  little,  and 
little  added  to  little  makes  a  Heap.  In  this  fertile  and 
plentiful  Island  none  can  perish  for  want  but  the  Idle  and 
Improvident.  None  who  have  Industry,  Frugality,  and 
Foresight  but  may  get  into  tolerable,  if  not  wealthy  Circum¬ 
stances.  Are  not  all  Trades  and  Manufactures  open  to  those 
of  your  Communion?  have  you  not  the  same  free  Use,  and 
may  you  not  make  the  same  Advantage  of  Fairs  and  Markets 
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as  other  men?  do  you  pay  higher  Duties,  or  are  you  liable 
to  greater  Impositions  than  your  fellow  Subjects?  and  are 
not  the  public  Premiums  and  Encouragements  given  indif¬ 
ferently  to  Artists  of  all  Communions?  have  not,  in  fact, 
those  of  your  Communion  a  very  great  Share  of  the  Commerce 
of  this  Kingdom  in  their  Hands?  and  is  not  more  to  be  got 
by  this  than  by  purchasing  Estates  or  possessing  civil 
Employments  whose  incomes  are  often  attended  with  large 
Expenses? 

Berkeley  admits  the  harshness  of  some  of  the  landlord  class,  but 
denies  that  it  is  universal  or  a  bar  to  all  betterment : 

For  admitting  that  some  of  our  Squires  and  Landlords  are 
Vultures  with  Iron  Bowels,  and  that  their  Hardness  and 
Severity  is  a  great  Discouragement  to  the  Tenant,  who  will 
naturally  prefer  Want  and  Ease  before  Want  and  Toil ;  it 
must,  at  the  same  time,  be  admitted,  that  neither  is  the 
Landlord,  generally  speaking,  so  hard,  nor  the  Climate  so 
severe,  nor  the  Soil  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  answer  the  Hus¬ 
bandman’s  Labour  ....  I  have  myself  known  a 
Man,  from  the  lowest  Condition  of  Life  without  Friends  or 
Education,  not  knowing  so  much  as  to  read  and  write  or 
bred  to  no  Trade  or  Calling,  by  pure  dint  of  Day-labour, 
Frugality,  and  Foresight,  to  have  grown  wealthy,  even  in 
this  Island,  and  under  all  the  above-mentioned  Disadvan¬ 
tages.  And  what  is  done  by  one  is  possible  to  another. 
Berkeley  declared  that  “no  set  of  Men  upon  Earth  have  it  in 
their  Power  to  do  good  on  easier  Terms,  with  more  Advantage  to 
others,  and  less  Pain  or  Loss  to  themselves,”  than  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland.  Their  flocks  are,  of  all  others,  most  disposed 
to  follow  the  instructions  of  their  clergy.  Can  these  be  content 
to  see  their  people  living  in  a  state  of  squalor  and  destitution 
hard  to  parallel  in  the  lowest  savages? 

The  House  of  an  Irish  Peasant  is  the  Cave  of  Poverty ; 
within ,  you  see  a  Pot  and  a  little  Straw ;  without ,  a  heap  of 
Children  tumbling  on  the  Dunghill.  Their  Fields  and 
Gardens  are  a  lively  Counterpart  of  Solomon’s  Description 
in  the  Proverbs;  I  went,  saith  that  wise  King,  by  the  Field 
of  the  slothful  and  by  the  Vineyard  of  the  Man  void  of 
Understanding,  and  lo !  it  was  all  grown  over  with  Thorns 
and  Nettles  had  covered  the  Face  thereof,  and  the  Stone 
Wall  thereof  was  broken  down.  In  every  Eoad  the  ragged 

Ensigns  of  Poverty  are  displayed . We  take  our 

notions  from  what  we  see,  mine  are  a  faithful  Transcript 
from  Originals  about  me. 

When  we  consider  that  the  prelate  who  wrote  “A  Word  to  the 
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Wise”  was  standing,  legally  and  socially  speaking,  with  his  foot 
on  the  neck  of  those  to  whom  he  addressed  his  exhortations,  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  purity  and  earnestness  of  spirit 
which  urged  him  to  address  them  at  all.  An  arrogant  or  a 
foolish  man  might,  of  course,  have  either  not  considered,  or  not 
cared,  that  the  Catholics  had  it  in  their  power  to  reply,  “Take 
your  foot  from  our  necks — cease  to  grind  us  into  the  dust — give 
us  the  common  civil  rights  of  freemen  ;  and  then  lecture  us  if  you 
w'ill  on  our  shortcomings.”  But  Berkeley  was  a  man  of  singular 
humility  as  well  as  of  singular  wisdom.  He  had  that  “innocence  ” 
of  which  Atterbury  spoke,  an  innocence  which  impelled  him  to 
make  straight  for  his  goal  in  the  hearer’s  mind,  heedless  of  the 
perverted  meanings  which  resentment  or  suspicion  might  impose 
upon  his  frank  utterance.  When  Berkeley’s  most  distinguished 
successor,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  lately  painted  a  somewhat  similar 
though  very  much  more  softened  picture  of  the  economic  condi¬ 
tion  of  Catholic  Ireland  and  addressed  a  similar  exhortation  to  its 
guides  and  pastors,  his  message  was  received  in  a  manner  which 
did  little  credit  to  the  dignity  and  good  sense  of  the  free  Irish 
Catholic  of  to-day.  The  enslaved  Catholic  of  Berkeley’s  day 
showed  a  nobler  spirit.  The  Catholic  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
Dublin  sent  a  letter  to  the  Press,  stating  that  Berkeley’s  tract 
had  been  received  by  them  “with  the  highest  sense  of  gratitude,” 
and  that  they  were  determined  “to  comply  with  every  particular 
recommended  in  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.”  Every  priest 
in  the  diocese  had  been  sent  a  copy  of  the  tract  with  letters 
“recommending  in  the  most  earnest  manner  the  perusal  and 
zealous  execution  ”  of  what  it  contained.  They  added  that  steps 
had  already  been  taken  to  lessen  considerably  the  number  of 
ecclesiastical  holidays  in  the  kingdom.  The  tract  and  its  recep¬ 
tion,  in  short,  did  honour  to  everyone  concerned ;  and  if  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  written  and  in  which  it  was  received  had  been 
commoner  on  both  sides  in  the  years  that  followed,  its  influence 
might  have  been  more  powerful  for  good. 

Not  often  do  we  see  two  master  minds,  at  work  in  the  same 
country  and  at  the  same  time,  so  completely  illustrative  of  two 
opposing  types  as  were  Swift  and  Berkeley.  Opposing,  but  not 
necessarily  hostile.  Each  of  them  had  exactly  what  the  other 
lacked.  Swift’s  nature  was  the  more  intense  and  passionate ;  he 
was  a  master  of  satire  and  invective,  a  mighty  political  leader, 
capable  of  rousing  a  nation  to  the  highest  pitch  of  patriotic 
fervour.  Berkeley’s  character  was  larger,  sweeter,  more  humane, 
but  he  never  touched  the  chords  of  passion,  no  cheering  crowds 
ever  followed  his  footsteps  as  they  did  those  of  Swift  after  his 
victory  over  Wood  and  Walpole.  He  loved  his  countrymen  more 
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than  he  hated  her  oppressors.  Swift  called  upon  the  Irish  people 
to  resist  a  foreign  tyranny.  Berkeley  pointed  out  all  that  it  was 
within  their  power  to  achieve  at  home,  and  bade  Ireland  turn  her 
gaze  inward.  Ireland  represented  for  Swift  a  political  cause,  for 
Berkeley  a  problem  of  human  character.  Yet  Swift,  for  all  his 
fame  and  popularity,  had  a  more  limited  conception  of  Irish 
patriotism  than  had  Berkeley.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
when  Swift  spoke  of  the  Irish  nation  and  Irish  rights  what  he 
meant  was  something  very  different  from  what  we  speak  of  under 
those  terms  to-day.  The  Irish  nation  for  him  was  the  English 
Pale— he  was  the  champion  of  the  colonist.  Catholic  and  Celtic 
Ireland  hardly  existed  for  him.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Englishmen  to  fill  lucrative  places  in  Ireland,  but  he 
was  a  staunch  upholder  of  the  Test  Acts,  and  would  have  those 
places  strictly  confined  to  Irishmen  of  English  descent  and  Protes¬ 
tant  religion.  He  thought  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  language 
would  be  a  “noble  work,”  and  prepared  a  scheme  for  that  end — he 
would  not  even  have  the  gentry  acquire  it  in  order  to  converse 
with  their  tenantry  lest  the  savour  of  it  should  cling  to  their 
tongues  in  speaking  English. 

Berkeley’s  outlook  may  be  judged  from  his  query  ;  “Whether 
a  Scheme  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Nation  should  not  take  in  the 
whole  inhabitants?  And  whether  it  be  not  a  vain  attempt  to 
project  the  flourishing  of  our  Protestant  gentry  exclusive  of  the 
bulk  of  the  Natives?  ”  And,  again  :  “Whether  it  would  not  be  a 
poor  and  ill-judged  Project  to  attempt  to  promote  the  Good  of  the 
Community  by  invading  the  Eights  of  one  Part  thereof,  or  of  one 
particular  Order  of  Men  ?  ”  He  was  in  favour  of  introducing  the 
Irish  language  into  the  studies  of  the  clergy  and  the  Church 
services  (certainly,  with  an  ultimate  view  to  the  conversion  and 
I  Anglicisation  of  the  natives),  and  he  was  in  favour  also — far  in 
advance  of  his  time  in  this  respect — of  throwing  open  University 
education  to  Eoman  Catholics.  He  has  some  remarks  too  little 
heeded  until  the  present  day  on  the  drawbacks  of  having  only  a 
single  national  University,  and  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  for 
learning  by  the  healthy  emulation  and  diversity  produced  by 
having  more  than  one  such  institution  available  to  the  youth  of  a 
country. 

Swift  was  the  progenitor  of  the  line  of  Irish  political  patriots 
—Lucas,  Grattan,  Flood,  O’Connell,  Parnell.  Berkeley’s  suc¬ 
cessors  have  mostly  been  men  who  worked  quietly  at  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  estates  and  the  development  of  manufactures.  Until 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  began  to  preach 
the  doctrine  of  self-help  along  the  lines  of  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  co-operation,  Berkeley  had  no  successor  who  grasped 
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his  general  conception  with  broad  insight  and  attempted  to  apply 
it  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  work  of  Swift  was  crowned 
for  the  time  being,  in  1782  when  Ireland  w^on  complete  com¬ 
mercial  and  legislative  freedom ;  and  Grattan  had  good  reason, 
in  his  famous  invocation,  to  summon  the  “spirit  of  Swift,”  to¬ 
gether  with  the  “spirit  of  Molyneux,”  to  hail  the  risen  sun  of 
Irish  liberty.  The  goal  of  Berkeley’s  work  lies  still  at  the  end 
of  a  long  and  thorny  road,  and  would  do  so  were  Ireland  set 
free  to-morrow  from  every  trace  of  foreign  control.  It  is  one 
thing  to  liberate  a  nation  from  foreign  oppressions  and  restraints 
— it  is  quite  another  to  make  it  worthy  of  freedom — to  make 
it  a  nation  of  self-reliant,  thriving,  industrious  citizens.  When¬ 
ever,  by  whomsoever,  that  aim  is  embraced  in  Ireland,  it  is  the 
spirit  of  Berkeley  that  may  be  called  upon  to  bless  the  work,  it 
is  in  the  maxims  of  Berkeley  that  a  treasure  of  practical  wisdom 
may  be  sought  to  guide  the  reformer  in  the  path  of  true  national 
progress. 


T.  W.  Rolleston. 


THE  DISCIPLE  OF  DESTINY. 

"Things  are  as  they  are,  and  will  be  brought  to  their  destined  issue.” — 
The  Agamemnon  of  ^Eschylus  :  quoted  by  Jude  the  Obscure. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  profound  gratitude  to  the  author  of  Tess 
of  the  d’Urbervilles  that  we  wish  him  Many  Happy  Eeturns  of 
his  Birthday.^  Our  gratitude  is  due  to  him  for  the  courageous 
manner  in  which  he  has  used  his  extraordinary  gifts,  both  in 
prose  and  poetry,  in  reproducing  the  dramas  of  Dorset  life  with 
which  he  has  adorned  the  literature  of  England.  Few  writers 
have  brought  to  their  work  so  high  an  artistic  ideal,  few  have 
tried  so  consistently  to  realise  their  ideal,  and  fewer  still  have 
pressed  forward  so  unflinchingly  to  the  deliberate  and  successful 
development  of  their  genius.  It  may  be  that  in  the  remote  time 
to  come  his  fame  wull  rest  as  much  upon  his  poetry  as  upon  his 
prose ;  it  may  be  that  in  some  age  of  universal  culture  the 
stupendous  epic  of  The  Dynasts  will  appeal  with  its  full  force  to 
the  audience  of  intellectual  Titans  for  whom  it  seems  to  have 
been  written.  Even  to-day.  it  is  undoubted  that  the  Wessex 
Poems  alone  would  have  secured  their  writer  a  lasting  place  in 
English  letters.  But  on  this  occasion  it  is  not  the  astounding 
oritrinality .  the  unplumbed  depths  of  thought  and  passion,  the 
haunting  cadence  of  his  poetry,  that  we  should  like  to  consider ;  it 
is  an  even  more  unique  aspect  of  his  genius,  an  aspect  which 
appears  more  or  less  in  nearly  all  his  work,  whether  in  prose  or 
poetry,  but  which  is  presented  most  significantly  in  the  greatest 
and  most  misunderstood  of  all  his  novels,  Jude  the  Obscure. 

Mr.  Hardy’s  work  as  a  novelist  has  created  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  English  fiction. 

The  production  of  Messrs.  Macmillan’s  admirable  pocket  Hardy 
has  been  brought  to  a  successful  close  by  the  issue  of  the  W essex 
Poems.  The  event  provides  a  fitting  occasion  to  consider  the 
most  significant  aspect  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  genius.  His  work  has 
created  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  English  fiction.  From  Fielding 
to  Greorge  Meredith,  the  English  novelists  display  more  or  less 
manifestly  the  influence  of  the  ancient  classics.  This  was  in¬ 
evitable,  apart  from  the  general  debt  of  English  literature  to 
that  of  ancient  Greece  ;  for  the  intellect  that  produced  Tom  Jones, 
the  great  progenitor  of  the  English  novel,  was  steeped  in  the 
classics.  The  “natural  growth  and  development  ’’  of  the  History 
of  a  Foundling,  the  association  of  character  and  incident,  and, 
on  the  whole,  their  combined  movement  towards  a  definite  con- 
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elusion,  are  no  less  indicative  of  this  influence  than  the  con¬ 
spicuous  occurrence  of  quotations  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  from 
Horace  and  Martial. 

It  has  been  left  to  Mr.  Hardy,  however,  to  produce  a  novel, 
written,  not  only  with  the  same  courage,  with  what  has  been 
called  the  same  “fidelity  to  nature,”  as  that  of  Fielding  or  any 
of  his  great  successors,  but  with  an  even  finer  perception  of  the 
disastrous  possibilities  of  life,  with  a  greater  range  in  breadth 
and  depth  of  passion  and  emotion,  and  charged  with  the  very 
spirit  of  ancient  Greek  tragedy,  marked  by  a  truly  Greek  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  elemental  forces  that  govern  human  society,  and 
designed  from  foundation  to  pinnacle  upon  the  great  pre¬ 
dominant  law  of  Greek  art — the  law  of  proportion. 

To  put  it  briefly,  Mr.  Hardy  is  the  modern  exponent  of  the 
guiding  principles  of  ancient  Greek  tragedy.  “  The  root  and 
theme  ”  of  that  phase  of  the  drama,  it  has  been  eloquently  said, 
“  is  the  anger  of  fate  fore-doomed  or  avenging.”  And  this  is  the 
root  and  theme  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  greatest  novel,  Jude  the  Obscure. 
This  novel  is  nothing  less  than  the  product  of  an  intellectual 
avatar;  for  surely  when  the  story  was  conceived,  the  spirit  of 
.^schylus  lived  again  in  Thomas  Hardy.  Nowhere  in  the  ancient 
tragedies  of  that  great  master  is  destiny  more  relentless  in 
pursuing  its  victims  than  in  this  most  modern  of  tragedies  cast 
in  the  form  of  prose  narrative.  In  it  the  gloomy  grandeur  of 
Hardy’s  genius  takes  its  most  powerful  and  characteristic  expres¬ 
sion,  and  in  it  from  first  to  last,  every  incident,  every  emotion, 
every  trait  of  character  is  focussed  upon  the  final  catastrophe. 

In  the  very  opening  of  the  story,  Jude  is  discovered  like  a 
luckless  stag,  startled  in  his  browsing-ground  by  the  cry  of  the 
unerring  hunter.  Fate ;  and  thereafter,  far  or  near,  the  bay  of 
the  hounds  is  always  audible,  until  at  last  the  quarry  is  pulled 
down  to  defeat  and  death.  Clytemnestra  is  not  more  surely  doomed 
when  Orestes  meets  Electra  at  the  tomb  of  their  murdered  father 
than  Jude — poor  “  pre-destinate  Jude,”  as  the  author  deliberately 
calls  him — when  he  receives  his  first  rude  awakening  among  the 
rooks  at  the  hands  of  Farmer  Troutham. 

Just  as  the  ancient  tragedian  selected  a  crime  calling  for 
condign  punishment,  and  tracked  the  guilty  one  to  a  fitting  doom 
in  obedience  to  those  implacable  decrees  of  Destiny  which  none 
can  withstand,  so  Hardy  selects  a  temperament  with  possibilities 
of  passion  or  ambition,  and  sets  to  work  to  thwart  or  pervert 
its  development  at  every  turn,  and  to  make  it  in  the  end  the 
undoing  of  its  ill-starred  possessor. 

That  Hardy  kept  the  artistic  ideal  of  his  great  master  steadily 
before  him  is  apparent,  apart  from  the  internal  evidence  of  con¬ 
struction.  On  the  eve  of  Jude’s  projected  wedding  with  Sue, 
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which  was  never  contracted,  the  shrinking  bride  comments  upon 
the  tragic  story  of  their  ancestor  who  was  gibbeted  near  the 
Brown  House — “  It  makes  me  feel  as  if  a  tragic  doom  overhung 
our  family  as  it  did  the  house  ofAtreus.”  This  allusion  to  the 
great  trilogy  of  iHschylus  serves  not  only  to  deepen  the  gloom  of 
the  story  by  calling  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  ancient  tragedy ; 
it  serves  also  to  exhibit  unmistakably  the  persistent  recognition 
in  the  author’s  mind  of  what  De  Quincey  has  called  the  “deep 
tragedy  of  human  life,”  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
Greek. 

Of  iHschylus  it  was  aptly  said  by  Schlegel,  “  In  his  handling 
Destiny  appears  austere  in  the  extreme  ;  she  hovers  over  the  heads 
of  mortals  in  all  her  gloomy  majesty.”  This  is  the  impression 
of  destiny  and  human  life  produced  by  Hardy’s  novel. 

Of  Jude  and  Sue,  when  fate  had  smitten  them,  the  novelist 
relates,  “they  would  sit  silent,  more  bodeful  of  the  direct 
antagonism  of  things  than  of  their  insensate  and  stolid  obstruc¬ 
tiveness.’’  To  Sue,  it  seemed,  “that  the  First  Cause  worked 
automatically  like  a  somnambulist,  and  not  reflectively  like  a 
sage ;  that  at  the  framing  of  the  terrestrial  conditions  there  seemed 
never  to  have  been  contemplated  such  a  development  of  emotional 
perceptiveness  among  the  creatures  subject  to  those  conditions 
as  that  reached  by  thinking  and  educated  humanity.  But 
affliction  makes  opix)sing  forces  loom  anthropomorphous ;  and 
these  ideas  were  now  exchanged  for  a  sense  of  Jude  and  herself 
fleeing  from  a  persecutor.’’ 

The  last  sentence  calls  up  before  the  mind  the  flight  of  Orestes 
from  the  Furies.  But  in  general  the  modern  novelist  contrives 
to  produce  by  abstractions  the  impression  which  the  ancient 
dramatist  produced  by  personification.  It  is  no  longer  the  Furies, 
Pallas  Athene  and  Apollo,  who  are  the  motive  spirits  of  the 
tragedy,  but  the  influences  of  heredity  and  environment,  and 
their  conflict  with  the  forces  of  temperament  and  character.  But, 
strikingly  enough,  if  Hardy  in  his  outlook  on  art  resembles  the 
typical  ancient  Greek,  so  in  his  outlook  on  life  he  resembles  the 
typical  ancient  Hebrew.  And  just  as  the  story  of  Jude  the 
Obscure  is  constructed  upon  the  principles  that  guided  the  pen  of 
iEschylus,  so  it  is  permeated  by  the  dispiriting  pessimism  that 
saddens  the  pages  of  Ecclesiastes.  The  keynote  of  its  construc¬ 
tion  is  the  unity  of  action ,  the  keynote  of  its  subject-matter  is  the 
essential  misery  of  human  life. 

Thus,  in  the  world  of  his  tragedies,  it  is  always  the  burden  of 
life  and  never  its  enjoyment  which  occupies  the  stage.  In  this 
respect  Hardy  is,  in  the  realms  of  fiction,  a  veritable  Pluto,  Prince 
of  Darkness.  There  is  always  a  half  twilight  reigning  in  his 
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dominions,  the  sombre  grey  sky  of  grief  and  disappointment,  of 
frustrated  hopes,  and  the  miscarriage  of  good  intentions. 

“I  said  it  was  Nature’s  intention,”  wails  Sue  after  the 
slaughter  of  the  children,  “Nature’s  law  and  raison  d'etre  that 
we  should  be  joyful  in  what  instincts  she  afforded  us — instincts 
which  civilisation  had  taken  upon  itself  to  thwart.  What  dread¬ 
ful  things  I  said !  And  now  Fate  has  given  us  this  stab  in  the 
back  for  being  such  fools  as  to  take  Nature  at  her  word !  ” 

Nothing  could  be  more  iFschylean  in  its  impressiveness  than 
the  manner  in  which  Hardy  always  depicts  the  drearier  aspects  of 
an  incident  or  its  darker  possibilities.  Sue’s  first  note  to  Jude 
is  a  tragic  document.  ”  The  very  unconsciousness  of  a  looming 
drama  which  is  shown  in  such  innocent  first  epistles  from  men  to 
women,  or  rice  versa,  makes  them,  when  such  a  drama  follows, 
and  they  are  read  over  by  the  purple  or  lurid  light  of  it,  all  the 
more  impressive,  solemn,  and,  in  cases,  terrible.”  In  the  same 
manner,  the  sight  of  Sue’s  fellow-students  in  the  dormitory  of  the 
training  college  evokes  a  forecast  of  “the  storms  and  strains 
of  after  years,  with  their  injustice,  loneliness,  child-bearing,  and 
bereavement.”  And  although,  in  a  sudden  and  unique  access  of 
enthusiasm.  Sue  says  at  Stoke  Barehills,  “I  feel  that  w^e  have 
returned  to  Greek  joyousness  and  have  blinded  ourselves  to  sick¬ 
ness  and  sorrow,  and  have  forgotten  what  twenty-five  centuries 
have  taught  the  race  since  their  time,”  never  once  does  the 
novelist  display  that  feeling  in  action,  unless,  to  be  sure,  it  is 
for  the  moment  when  Jude  pushes  her  face  among  the  blossoms. 
The  utmost  concession  that  Hardy  can  make  to  any  such  approach 
to  happiness  is  the  grudging  statement  at  the  opening  of  that 
very  chapter.  ”  That  the  twain  were  happy — between  their 
times  of  sadness — was  indubitable.”  Even  the  remark  of  Sue 
just  quoted  closes  ominously.  ‘‘  There  is  one  immediate  shadow, 
however,”  she  adds — Little  Father  Time — a  shadow  that  deepens 
swiftly  to  one  of  the  most  piteous  tragedies  ever  portrayed. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  Jude  the  Obscure  is  saturated  with  the 
spirit  of  iEschylean  tragedy ,  there  is  one  deep  and  abiding  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  work  of  the  elder  dramatist  and  that  of  the 
modern  novelist.  The  great  Oresteian  trilogy,  as  it  has  been  so 
admirably  said,  ”  is  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  leading  the 
sympathising  spectator  through  scenes  of  pity  and  terror,  as 
stations  in  a  journey,  but  finally  to  a  goal  of  moral  peace  and 
harmonious  reconciliation.”  Not  in  Hardy’s  novel  do  w^e  find 
the  plot  moving  towards  moral  peace  and  harmonious  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  Jude  dies  heartbroken,  a  spiritual  wreck,  with  the  bitter 
words  of  Job  on  his  lips  :  “Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was 
bom,  and  the  night  in  which  it  was  said.  There  is  a  man  child 
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conceived.  Let  that  day  be  darkness ;  let  not  God  regard  it  froir. 
above,  neither  let  the  light  shine  upon  it.  Lo,  let  that  night  be 
solitary,  let  no  joyful  voice  come  therein.”  Sue,  dear,  tender, 
rebellious,  smitten  and  suffering  Sue,  said,  indeed,  that  she  had 
found  peace.  “  ‘  She  may  swear  that  on  her  knees  to  the  holy  cross 
upon  her  necklace  till  she’s  hoarse,  but  it  won’t  be  true !  ’  said 
Arabella.  ‘  She’s  never  found  peace  since  she  left  his  arms,  and 
never  will  again  till  she’s  as  he  is  now.’  ”  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  Arabella  was  right.  It  would  have  been  overbold  to 
expect  otherwise  from  a  story  which,  as  the  author  warns  his 
reader,  ‘‘  attempts  to  deal  unaffectedly  with  the  fret  and  fever, 
the  derision  and  disaster,  that  may  press  in  the  wake  of  the 
strongest  passion  known  to  humanity;  to  tell,  without  a  mincing 
of  words,  of  a  deadly  war  waged  with  old  Apostolic  desperation 
;  between  flesh  and  spirit ;  and  to  point  the  tragedy  of  unfulfilled 
I  aims.”  It  is  perhaps  only  this  lack  of  ‘‘  moral  peace  and  har- 

1  monious  reconciliation  ”  which  prevents,  if  indeed  anything 

prevents,  this  novel  from  being  the  greatest  effort  in  English 
fiction  that  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  Tom  Jones. 

Hardy’s  genius,  like  that  of  Cassandra,  the  fatal  prophetess,  is 
most  wise — and  most  wretched;  and  in  his  eyes,  as  in  hers, 
human  life  is  for  ever  yoked  to  calamity.  For  this  reason  it  is 
not  the  harmonies  of  life  that  appeal  to  him  so  much  as  its  dis¬ 
cords.  In  the  scheme  of  life  set  forth  in  his  tragedies,  he  seems 
to  have  grimly  excluded  the  existence  of  beneficent  accident. 
Given' a  certain  temperament  and  certain  circumstances,  and  you 
will  get  a  given  tragic  result  as  inevitably  as  a  chemist  would 
make  up  a  compound  from  a  physician’s  prescription.  If  accident 
ever  occurs,  it  is  malevolent,  as  when  Jude  unexpectedly  sees 
Arabella  in  the  tavern  at  Christminster,  or  when  little  Father 
Time  drops  out  of  the  clouds  upon  Jude  and  Sue  at  Aldbrickham. 
This  tendency  is  expressed  most  tersely  in  the  novelist’s  own 

i  words  in  another  of  his  great  tragedies,  the  Mayor  of  Casterhridge, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  ‘  ‘  the  ingenious  machinery  contrived  by  the 
Gods  for  reducing  human  possibilities  of  amelioration  to  a  mini¬ 
mum — which  arranges  that  wisdom  to  do  shall  come  pari  passu 
I  with  the  departure  of  zest  for  doing.”  And  in  working  out  his 
I  plot.  Hardy,  even  more  than  .^schylus,  can  be  utterly  dead  to  the 

I  intervention  of  ameliorating  influence.  After  the  expiation  of  his 

sin,  Orestes  is  purged  of  his  guilt  at  Athens,  and  iEschylus  turns 
the  Furies  into  kindly  goddesses  who  bless  the  land  they  had 
come  to  curse.  Not  so  Hardy.  Neither  for  Sue  nor  for  Jude  is 
there  any  mercy.  The  “unwritten  pathos”  of  Sue’s  decline  is 
only  less  powerful  than  the  bitterness  and  misery  of  Jude’s  defec¬ 
tion  and  death. 
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In  this  respect,  Hardy  is  a  slave  to  the  Unity  of  Action.  For 
Art  aims  first  and  last  to  create  an  effect ;  and  to  heap  disaster 
upon  disaster  until  it  is  the  ingenuity  of  the  author,  rather  than 
circumstance  fairly  handled,  that  seems  to  be  working  towards  the 
consummation  of  the  plot,  is  to  risk  defeating  the  intended  effect. 
It  is  quite  possible  that,  here  and  there,  fate  has  been  as  adverse 
to  a  man  in  real  life  as  it  is  to  Jude  in  Hardy’s  novel.  But  in  the 
reading,  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  accumulated  disasters  seem 
to  be  forced.  In  brief,  the  dice  are  too  obviously  loaded  against 
the  victim.  This  is  to  be  regretted ;  for  although  it  is  quite 
legitimate  for  the  action  of  a  story  to  be  remotely  possible  or  even 
impossible,  it  must  never  in  any  degree  be  allowed  to  seem 
improbable.  The  stricture  applies  to  the  plot  rather  than  to  detail. 
With  the  latter,  it  is  Hardy’s  great  merit  that  he  keeps  close  to 
Nature ;  and  it  is  his  great  achievement  to  have  built  up  a  record 
of  English  life  such  as  no  other  novelist  has  ever  attempted. 

In  that  respect  it  may  be  said  of  him  as  Hazlitt  said  of  Ben 
Jonson,  that  the  sense  of  reality  exercises  a  despotic  sway  over 
his  mind.  Indeed,  in  Hardy’s  case,  now  and  again,  the  passion 
for  reality  seems  to  conquer  his  artistic  perception.  But  the 
blemish  has  been  magnified  beyond  all  reason  in  the  popular  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  work.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  his 
sincerity  is  beyond  all  doubt ;  and  his  great  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
many  of  his  critics  is  that,  like  his  great  literary  ancestor  Fielding, 
“he  has  chosen  to  say  as  an  author  what  he  has  felt  as  a  man.” 

On  the  other  hand,  he  indulges  in  a  wholesale  neglect  of  the 
brighter  side  of  life.  This  is  the  extreme  into  which,  as  into 
Charybdis,  most  of  the  so-called  “realists”  deliberately  plunge. 
They  seem  to  blind  themselves  to  the  unassailable  dictum,  that 
it  is  as  much  a  one-sided  rendering  of  a  subject  to  depict  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  omit  the  pleasant  aspects  as  it  is  to  display  the 
pleasant  and  conceal  the  disagreeable.  It  may  well  be,  other 
opinion  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  the  true  aim  of  the 
novelist  is  to  hold  up  the  mirror  to  human  life ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  persistently  display  it  in  dirty 
weather,  and  promptly  conceal  it  the  moment  the  sky  clears. 

And  that  Hardy’s  object  is  to  hold  up  the  mirror  to  life  is 
evident.  On  that  ground  alone  can  his  constant  intrusion  of  its 
darker  elements  be  pardoned  or  even  palliated.  He  has  attempted 
the  impossible  task  of  writing  a  modern  tragedy  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  an  ancient  art.  This  is  attempting  to  mix  oil  and  water, 
and  could  no  more  be  completely  successful  than  Shelley’s 
attempt  in  the  Prometheus  Unbound  to  revive  the  form  as  well 
as  the  principles  of  the  Jilschylean  drama.  The  guiding  principle 
of  Greek  Tragedy,  as  of  all  Greek  art,  is  proportion,  which,  by 
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excluding  every  thought  or  feeling  foreign  to  the  subject,  aimed 
at  concentrating  each  detail  directly  upon  the  consummation  of 
the  plot.  In  modern  Tragedy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  of 
proportion,  the  perfection  of  form,  is  sacrificed  to  the  effect.  And 
to  produce  the  most  striking,  the  most  “dramatic,”  effect  there 
is  no  greater  factor  than  contrast.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking, 
more  effective,  than  the  contrasts  between  humour  and  pathos, 
between  Comedy  and  Tragedy,  that  are  among  the  greatest 
achievements  of  Shakespeare.  But  contrast,  or  discord,  is  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  the  ruling  principle  of  Greek  art,  which  is  a 
predominating  harmony  or  proportion.  The  one  great  aim  of  the 
Greek  was  to  suppress  emotion  ;  the  one  great  aim  of  the  modern 
novelist  is  to  express  it.  The  Greek  Tragedy  was  in  reality  a 
triumph  of  rhetoric;  the  modern  novel,  to  be  a  triumph,  may 
contain  almost  anything  except  rhetoric.  Greek  Tragedy  tried  to 
interpret  life ;  the  modern  novel  tries  to  represent  it. 

The  attempt  to  write,  on  the  principles  of  an  art  whose  very 
life  and  soul  was  harmony,  a  tragedy  which  must,  in  the  nature 
of  its  time  and  place,  depend  for  its  effect  upon  contrast,  was  to 
court  failure,  if  perfection  were  the  goal  at  which  the  novelist 
aimed.  For  although  it  may  be  good  art  to  exclude  from  a 
painting  all  lights  that  would  disturb  a  general  scheme  of  shade, 
it  is  not  so  with  a  novel.  A  painting  reproduces  a  moment  of 
arrested  action ;  a  novel  reproduces  the  progress  of  action.  A 
novel  is  a  series  of  impressions  which  must  be  varied,  subjected 
to  contrast,  or  lose  their  full  effect. 

It  was  doubtless  for  the  very  purpose  of  avoiding  contrast,  or, 
as  it  would  have  seemed  to  them,  discord,  that  the  Greeks  kept 
Tragedy  and  Comedy  apart.  Their  ruling  passion  for  proportion, 
for  harmony,  made  it  impossible  to  admit  both  Tragedy  and 
Comedy  on  the  same  stage.  Tragedy  represented  to  the  Greek 
the  loftiest  sphere  accessible  to  human  thought;  so  that  to  our 
modern  eyes,  the  conduct  of  a  Greek  tragedy  would  seem  to  be 
more  like  a  religious  function ,  or  rather  a  function  in  which  reli¬ 
gion,  art,  and  philosophy  were  combined  in  the  highest  achieve¬ 
ment  possible  to  the  Greek  intellect.  But  of  necessity  this  could 
not  embrace  the  life  and  manners  of  the  village  folk.  They  were 
portrayed,  not  in  Tragedy,  but  in  Comedy.  It  seems  as  if  the 
Greeks  themselves  recognised  that  only  one  phase  of  life  could  be 
dealt  with  in  their  Tragedy,  and  that  to  complete  their  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  human  life  they  must  add  the  lighter  phase  portrayed  in 
Comedy.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Hardy  endeavoured  to  deal,  on 
the  principles  of  Greek  Tragedy,  with  subjects  that  the  Greeks 
themselves  had  been  obliged  to  resort  to  Comedy  to  reproduce, 
he  was  riding  for  a  fall.  Either  he  must  remain  true  to  life  and 
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depart  from  the  leading  principle  of  his  art,  or  he  must  adhere 
to  his  principle  and  give  a  misleading,  because  then  of  necessity 
a  one-sided,  rendering  of  life.  He  has  chosen,  or  been  driven  to 
choose,  the  latter.  For  the  Greek  Tragedy  aimed  only  at  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  one  particular  phase  of  life,  while  a  novel,  such  as 
Jude  the  Obscure,  must  be  held  to  aim  at  reproducing  life  in  its 
entirety. 

Hardy’s  aim,  then,  must  have  been  to  hold  up  the  mirror  to 
life.  But  it  is  creating  a  misleading  impression  of  life  to  dwell 
upon  its  darker  side  and  to  ignore  or  satirically  depreciate  its 
brighter  aspects.  In  Hardy’s  tragedies,  for  instance,  humour  is 
almost  non-existent ;  and  wherever  it  does  attempt  to  show  its 
head,  it  is  promptly  trodden  down  under  the  merciless  heel  of 
irony. 

It  seems  ungracious  to  Hardy  to  say  it,  but  Shakespeare  knew 
better.  He  understood  that  essential  difference  between  ancient 
and  modern  Tragedy — the  force  of  contrast.  Had  Hardy  written 
Hamlet  we  should  have  had  no  Gravedigger ;  and  if  he  had  written 
King  Lear  we  should  have  had  no  Fool,  although  in  that  “  modern 
Lear,”  the  Mayor  of  Casterhridge,  we  have  Abraham  Whittle; 
and  to  contrast  him  with  the  Fool  in  Lear  is  to  understand  at 
once  the  difference  between  the  Elizabethan  dramatist  and  the 
Victorian- Attic  novelist. 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  Hardy’s  record  of  life  as  full  and 
complete ;  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  gloomy  creed  enunciated 
by  this  great  Apostle  of  Pessimism.  Life  is  not  all  punishment ; 
there  are  many  rewards ;  and  powerful  as  is  the  sermon  Vanitas 
vanitatum,  with  its  hundred  and  one  divisions,  delivered  by  the 
preacher  and  Mr.  Hardy,  the  morning  stars  will  still  sing  together 
for  gladness  in  the  dawn  of  life,  the  spring-time  will  still  return 
for  happy  lovers,  and  in  the  intervals  of  strife  and  toil,  mirth  and 
laughter  will  still  resound  in  the  chequered  shade. 

Life  is  not  all  disappointment,  and  not  all  pleasures  turn 
to  dust  and  ashes.  Happiness,  contentment,  and  delight  in  a  task 
courageously  attempted,  whether  crowned  by  success  or  conse¬ 
crated  by  failure,  are  not  so  rare  as  Hardy  would  have  us  believe. 
That  no  “human  being  deserves  less  than  is  given  ”  may  be  true 
in  one  sense ;  but  in  another  and  deeper  sense  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  if  everyone  got  his  deserts  none  would  escape  a  whip¬ 
ping.  Surely  the  true  view  is  that  the  darkness  in  life,  like  the 
darkness  in  the  solar  year,  is  fairly  evenly  balanced  with  light ; 
and  to  create  this  ultimate  impression  and  no  other  is  the  task 
that  lies  before  the  novelist  who  is  to  stand  as  high  in  the  world 
of  prose  fiction  as  Shakespeare  stands  in  the  drama. 

Wilfred  S.  Durrant. 
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In  his  inquiry  into  origins,  and  his  discovery  of  the  processes 
of  the  evolution  of  the  universe,  man  has  been  reluctant  to  admit 
his  inclusion  in  the  results  of  those  processes.  Traditional 
chronology  long  imposed  an  effective  barrier  to  acceptance  of 
facts  bearing  on  his  antiquity  and  primitive  state.  Until  well 
within  the  last  century.  Archbishop  Usher’s  computation  that 
the  world  was  created  b.c.  4004  was  tacitly  accepted.  Following 
in  detail  the  prelatic  method,  a  contemporary.  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  University,  satisfied  himself  and, 
doubtless,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  many  others,  that  man  was 
created  by  the  Trinity  on  October  23rd,  4004  b.c.,  at  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning !  That  theology  and  science  were  at  one  in 
limitation  of  the  human  life-period  is  shown  in  David  Hartley’s 
Observations  on  Man,  published  in  1749,  wherein  that  pioneer- 
anthropologist  expressed  the  opinion  that,  owing  to  the  shortness 
of  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Flood,  both  language 
and  writing  could  be  accounted  for  as  due  only  to  miraculous 
agency.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards.  Professor  Max 
Muller,  in  the  revised  edition  of  his  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Language,  says  practically  the  same  thing.  “Philosophers  who 
imagine  that  the  first  man,  though  left  to  himself,  would 
gradually  have  emerged  from  a  state  of  mutism,  and  have 
invented  words  for  every  new  conception  that  arose  in  his  mind, 
forget  that  man  could  not  by  his  own  power  have  acquired  the 
faculty  of  speech  which,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  is  the 
distinctive  character  of  man”  (Vol.  I.,  p.  480,  Edn.  1899).  An 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  localisation  of  brain  function  which 
modern  physiology  has  demonstrated  would  have  compelled 
the  revision  of  this  passage,  especially  as  with  the  discovery 
that  the  cortex  cerebri,  or  layer  of  grey  substance  wdiich  covers 
the  cerebrum,  is  the  organ  of  mind  both  in  the  higher  animals 
and  man,  there  is  associated  the  location  of  psychic  centres, 
among  which  is  the  motor  centre  of  articulate  speech,  which  is 
not  present,  except  potentially,  in  the  infant  brain. 

The  unconipromising  attitude  which  insisted  on  some  favoured- 
nation  clause  for  man  as  an  exception  in  the  universal  order 
explains  why  Darwin,  at  the  end  of  The  Origin  of  Species, 
ventured  only  to  hint  that  the  theory  of  natural  selection  would 
throw  light  on  the  “origin  of  man  and  his  history.”  When, 

(1)  Read  at  the  third  International  Congress  for  the  History  of  Religions  at 
Oxford,  September,  1908. 
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twelve  years  after,  he  published  the  Descent  of  Man,  he  admitted  f 
that  his  reticence  in  1859  was  due  to  the  desire  “not  to  add  to 
the  prejudice  against  ”  his  views.  And  when  in  1863,  Huxley, 
pushing  the  theory  of  organic  evolution  to  its  inevitable  conclu¬ 
sion,  issued  his  Evidence  as  to  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  it  was 
in  heedlessness  of  the  advice  given  by  his  friend  Sir  William 
Lawrence,  “not  to  ruin  all  his  prospects  by  so  rash  a  venture,” 
Experto  crede.  Sir  William  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  | 
the  Physiology ,  Zoology,  and  Natural  History  of  Man,  in  which 
“contemporary  theologians  discerned  an  attempt  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  religion.”  And  Lord  Eldon  refused  an  injunc-  I 

tion  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  author  on  the  ground  that  the  I 

book  contradicted  the  Scriptures.  The  reluctance  shown  by  Sir  | 

Charles  Lyell  in  his  Antiquity  of  Man  (published  in  the  same  I 

year  as  Huxley’s  Evidence)  to  accept  without  reserve  the  theory  j 

of  natural  selection  evoked  rebuke  from  Darwin,  while,  to  I 

crown  his  disappointment,  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  co-forrnulator  { 

of  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  grieved  him  by  contending,  as  1 

he  still  contends,  that  for  the  origin  of  man’s  “spiritual  and 
intellectual  nature  ”  adequate  cause  can  be  found  “  only  in  the 
unseen  universe  of  spirit.”  But  the  evidence  from  comparative 
anatomy  and  prehistoric  archaeology  has  been  fatal  to  obscur¬ 
antism.  The  one  has  demonstrated  the  fundamental  identity  of 
structure  between  the  higher  mammals  and  man ;  it  has  shown 
that  while  the  differences  between  him  and  the  gorilla  and 
chimpanzee  are  immense,  they  are  less  than  those  between  the 
gorilla  and  the  lower  apes ;  and  that,  as  compared  with  the 
differences  in  cranial  capacity  between  the  lowest  man  and  the 
highest  ape,  those  between  the  highest  and  lowest  races  of 
mankind  are  greater.  In  his  Journal  of  a  Naturalist  during  a 
Voyage  round  the  World,  speaking  of  the  Fuegians,  Darwin 
says  :  “I  could  not  have  believed  how  wide  was  the  difference 
between  savage  and  civilised  man  :  it  is  greater  than  that  between 
a  wild  and  domesticated  animal.”  The  other  has  brought  its  | 
“  great  cloud  of  witnesses  ”  to  the  enormous  antiquity  and  primi¬ 
tive  savagery  of  man.  Then,  weightiest  of  all,  is  the  verdict 
of  comparative  psychology,  delivered  by  Huxley,  and  no  longer 
challengeable,  that  the  attempt  to  draw  a  psychical  distinction 
is  futile,  and  that  even  the  highest  faculties  of  feeling  and 
intellect  begin  to  germinate  in  lower  forms  of  life.'  Comparative 

(1)  It  was  impossible  to  know  whether  or  not  plants  were  conscious,  but  it 
was  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  continuity  that  in  all  living  things  there 
was  something  psychic,  and  if  they  accepted  this  point  of  view  they  must 
believe  that  in  plants  there  existed  a  faint  copy  of  what  they  knew  as  con¬ 
sciousness  in  themselves. — F.  Darwin,  Presidential  Address,  British  Associa¬ 
tion,  1908. 
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anatomy  reveals  the  presence  of  about  eighty  vestigial  structures 
in  the  human  body,  each  witnessing  to  ancestral  organs  atrophied 
by  disuse  and  modification,  while  persisting  as  useless  and,  in 
some  cases,  perilous  survivals.  But  we  retain  in  our  minds 
faculties  which,  unlike  those  physical  relics,  have  never  been 

I  inactive.  Mental  evolution  has  travelled  along  definite  tracks 
ot  sensory  and  nervous  modification ;  hence  we  are  able  to  follow 
these  with  somewhat  less  difficulty  than  the  more  diverging 
lines  of  physical  evolution. 

I  In  his  recent  work  on  The  Senses  of  Insects,  Forel  says  that 
“there  is  no  possible  psychology  without  comparative  psycho- 

I‘  logy”  (p-  287).  And  in  full  endorsement  of  this.  Professor 

Baldwin,  prefacing  his  words  with  the  declaration  that  “mind 
runs  through  the  universe,”  says  that  the  evolution  theory 
teaches  that  there  is 

1  no  absolute  break  between  man  and  the  higher  animals  in  the  matter  of 

;  mental  endowment;  that  what  difference  there  is  must  itself  be  the  result 

I  of  the  laws  of  mental  growth;  and  that  the  more  adequate  the  science  of 

1=  the  human  mind  has  become,  the  more  evident  has  it  also  become  that 

man  himself  is  more  of  a  machine  than  had  been  supposed.  He  grows 
by  certain  laws;  his  progress  is  conditioned  by  the  environment,  both 
physical  and  social,  in  which  he  lives;  his  mind  is  a  part  of  the  natural 
system  of  things.  So  with  the  animal.  He  fulfils,  as  far  as  he  can,  the 
same  sort  of  function;  he  has  his  environment,  both  physical  and  social; 
he  works  under  the  same  laws  of  growth  which  man  also  obeys,  his  mind 
exhibits  substantially  the  same  phenomena  which  the  human  mind  exhibits 
in  its  early  stages  in  the  child.  This  means  that  the  animal  has  as  good 
a  right  to  recognition  as  a  mind-bearing  creature,  so  to  speak,  as  the  child; 
and  this  also  means  that  the  development  of  the  mind  in  its  early  stages, 
and  in  certain  of  its  directions  of  progress,  is  revealed  most  adequately  in 
the  animal.”  (Story  of  the  Mind,  p.  35.) 

Therefore,  to  study  man  apart  is  to  misconceive  him;  it  is  to 
refuse  to  apply  the  master-key  to  interpretation  of  the  story  of 
his  intellectual  and  spiritual  history.  There  should,  nowadays, 
!  be  little  need  to  labour  this  point.  But  the  need  exists  so  long 

I  as  we  put  the  same  phenomena  under  different  categories : 

I  calling,  in  the  animal,  reflex  action  and  instinct,  what,  in  the 
I  man,  we  call  thought  and  reason.  At  the  same  time,  while,  so 
jj  to  speak,  we  animalise  man,  we  must  avoid  the  extreme  of 
humanising  the  animal.  For  example,  in  studying  the  funereal 
I  habits  of  certain  agricultural  ants  which,  as  Mr.  McCook,  a 
I  high  authority,  tells  us,  treat  their  own  dead  with  apparent 

reverence  to  the  extent  of  giving  them  a  sort  of  sepulture  without 

I  feeding  upon  them,  while  they  suck  the  juices  of  the  alien  dead, 
and  cast  the  bodies  in  some  spot  removed  from  the  nest,  we 
I  must  not  thereupon  build  a  theory  that  the  ant  has  made  a 
I  distinction  between  consecrated  and  unconsecrated  ground  !  The 
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power  to  detect  relatives  from  strangers  lies  in  the  marvellous 
acuteness  of  the  antennae,  or  organs  of  smell,  of  this  insect, 
whose  brain,  to  quote  Darwin,  is,  in  certain  respects,  “more 
wonderful  than  the  brain  of  man.” 

Nevertheless,  here  we  are  concerned  with  proofs  of  funda¬ 
mental  relationship,  not  with  the  differences  which  the  animal’s 
apparent  lack  of  conceptual  power,  and  lack  of  the  apparatus  of 
articulate  speech,  and,  with  this,  the  faculty  of  transmission  of 
ideas  and  experience,  to  which  the  art  of  writing  secures  per¬ 
manence,  have  set  up  between  it  and  the  human.  Unbroken 
mental  development  admitted,  this  is  the  question  which  meets 
us  :  Is  there  a  stage  where  it  can  be  said.  Here  the  higher 
mammals  and  man  show  faculties  in  common,  wherein  the 
potential  elements  of  religion  are  present  :  a  stage  prior  to  the 
animistic  ? 

Light  upon  this  can  come  only  from  inferences.  No  clue  to 
his  dim,  disordered  conceptions  has  been  left  by  the  remotest 
known  proto-human,  the  Pithecanthropus  erectus,  from  the 
fragments  of  whose  skeleton,  unearthed  from  a  Pliocene  deposit 
in  Java,  is  deduced  the  theory  that  ‘‘he  represents  a  stage 
immediately  antecedent  to  the  definitely  human  phase,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  in  advance  of  the  simian  stage.”  Neither  from 
the  numerous  relics  of  his  more  immediate  descendant.  Palaeo¬ 
lithic  man,  can  there  be  gathered  anything  concerning  the  ‘‘blank 
misgivings  of  a  creature  moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised.” 
We  are,  as  yet,  chiliads  from  the  ages  of  tombs,  temples,  and 
sacred  scriptures.  We  must,  perforce,  come  back  to  the  animal. 
And  our  conclusions  as  to  what  goes  on  in  its  mind,  like  the 
conclusions  which  we  draw  as  to  what  goes  on  in  the  mind  of 
our  fellows,  are  based  solely  on  its  behaviour.  Whether  we 
watch  the  behaviour  of  the  wild  or  tame  animal,  we  shall 
interpret  its  actions  aright  only  in  admitting  that  there  are  no 
differences  in  kind  between  it  and  ourselves.  ‘‘The  more,”  says 
Darwin,  ‘‘one  lives  with  an  animal,  the  more  he  is  inclined  to 
attribute  to  thought  and  reason,  and  the  less  to  thoughtless 
instinct.”  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  value  of  our 
conclusions  is  seriously  lessened  by  the  destruction  of  the  natural 
wit  and  cunning  of  animals  as  one  result  of  long  ages  of  inter¬ 
course  with,  and  dependence  on,  man.  Examples  of  what  are 
called  their  sagacity  abound  in  books  of  the  anecdotal  sort,  and 
there  are  none  amongst  us  who  keep  pets,  notably  dogs  (earliest 
of  all  the  companions  of  man),  who  are  not  ready  with  stories 
of  their  intelligence.  But  the  evidence  is  often  vitiated  by  the 
special  training  of  the  animal  to  do  clever  tricks ;  by  our  precon¬ 
ceptions,  unskilled  observation,  ignorance  of  conditions,  and 
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other  causes.  An  advance  is  made  when  the  anecdotal  method 
is  superseded  by  the  experimental,  wherein  sundry  acts,  as,  for 
example,  the  faculty  of  adaptation  to  new  conditions,  are  brought 
under  general  laws,  the  fact  being  ever  before  us  that  “all  psychic 
interpretation  of  animal  behaviour  must  be  on  the  analogy  of 
human  experience.”^  But  even  then,  in  centres  unfringed  by 
barbarism,  there  remains  the  disadvantage  of  having  under 
observation  tamed  creatures — “poor,  dull,  stupid  slaves,”  to 
quote  from  a  letter  from  our  distinguished  President,  whose 
experience  has  taught  him  much  about  the  wild  fauna  of  India 
—instead  of  their  untamed  congeners.  These,  living  by  their 
wits,  and  with  alertness  sharpened  by  needs ;  profiting  by  experi¬ 
ence,  learning  thereby  what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid;  above  all, 
adapting  means  to  ends  like  other  reasoning  beings,  manifest 
a  character  in  which  the  untutored  mind,  free  from  the  tyranny 
of  theories,  sees  a  replica  of  its  own.  Plence  the  savage  belief 
in  a  common  life,  fellowship,  and  destiny  between  man  and 
brute,  whereby  his  attitude  to  all  lower  living  things  is  ruled, 
and  whence  come  his  legends  and  folklore.  Thus  has  the  foolish¬ 
ness  of  the  savage  rebuked  the  wdsdom  of  the  ages. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  between  man  in  the  making 
—shall  we  say  Homo  alalus,  as  the  intermediate  between 
Pithecanthropus  erectus  and  Homo  sapiens? — and  the  higher 
mammals  of  the  Upper  Pliocene  period,  there  was,  in  common, 
similarity  of  impressions  of  the  outer  world  made  upon  them 
through  their  sensory  apparatus.  That  outer  world,  full  of 
movements,  sights,  and  sounds  whose  nature  and  significance 
neither  man  nor  brute  could  know,  was  the  sole  exciting  cause 
of  emotions  among  which  affright  had  largest  play.  The  animal, 
the  child,  and  the  ignorant,  and  therefore  superstitious,  adult 
alike  tremble  before  the  unknown  and  the  unusual ;  they  fear, 
but  know  not  why,  or  what,  they  fear.  For  ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  mystery,  and  the  mysterious  is  ever  the  dreaded. 
Primus  in  orhe  cleos  fecit  timor,  endorsement  of  which  is  given 
by  Hobbes  when  he  says  that  “the  feare  of  things  invisible  is 
the  naturall  seed  of  Eeligion.”  At  the  stage  assumed,  man  had 
not  conceived  of  phenomena  as  divided  into  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural,  or  of  himself  as  consisting  of  material  and  spiritual. 
Ontology  was  unborn ;  there  was  only  the  inchoate  sense  of 
surrounding  power,  and  of  powerlessness  to  cope  therewith ; 
hence,  the  feeling  of  inferiority  and  dependence;  and,  withal, 
the  dominant  primary  instincts  of  lust  and  hunger  which 
impelled  man  to  be  ever  on  the  watch  to  outwit  competitor 
and  foe.  My  language  is  vague,  but  these  things  can  be  defined 

(1)  Washburn’s  The  Animal  Mind,  p.  13. 
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only  vaguely ;  as  with  the  impersonal ,  before  the  personal ,  and 
as  with  the  unnamed,  before  the  named,  are  reached;  a  stage 
described  in  the  Babylonian  Creation-epic  :  — 

There  was  a  time  when,  above,  the  heaven  was  not  named; 

Below  the  earth  bore  no  name. 

Some  help  comes  from  the  extant  lower  culture.  The  psychical 
unity  of  man  being  proven,  it  is  obvious  that  the  nearer  we  can 
get  to  the  mental  standpoint  of  the  savage,  the  nearer  we  are 
to  primitive  identities  which  have  become  blurred  or  obscured 
by  differences  arising  among  the  superior  races  in  their  course 
along  varying  lines  of  development ;  and  the  more  easily  shall 
we  be  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  higher  in  the  lower  psycho¬ 
logy,  and  the  persistent  survival  of  embryonic  ideas.  We  thus 
reach  a  stage  of  evolution  anterior  to  what  is  known  as  Animistic, 
or  the  belief  in  spirits  embodied  in  everything,  whence  are 
developed  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  the  gods.  The  root 
idea  in  this  pre-animism  is  that  of  power  everywhere,  power 
vaguely  apprehended  but  immanent,  and  as  yet  unclothed  with 
supernatural  or  personal  attributes.  This  has  luminous  example 
in  the  religion  of  people  at  a  very  low'  plane,  of  w'hich  an  account 
w'as  contributed  by  Sir  H.  Eisley  to  the  Cetisus  of  India,  1901, 
and  w'hich,  with  some  valuable  new'  matter,  has  been  republished 
in  his  People  of  India  (Calcutta,  1908).  In  “trying  to  find  out 
what  the  jungle  dwellers  in  Chutia  Nagpur  really  believe,”  Sir 
Henry  says  that  he  w'as 

led  to  the  negative  conclusion  that  in  most  cases  the  indefinite  something 
which  they  fear  and  attempt  to  propitiate  is  not  a  person  at  all  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  If  one  must  state  the  case  in  positive  terms,  I  should 
say  that  the  idea  which  lies  at  the  base  of  their  religion  is  that  of  power, 
or,  rather,  of  many  powers.  What  the  Animist  (more  correctly,  the 
Pre-anirnist)  worships  and  seeks  by  all  means  to  influence  and  conciliate 
is  the  shifting  and  shadowy  company  of  unknown  powers  or  influences 
making  for  evil  rather  than  for  good,  which  resides  in  the  primeval  forest, 
in  the  crumbling  hills,  in  the  rushing  river,  in  the  spreading  tree;  which 
gives  its  spring  to  the  tiger,  its  venom  to  the  snake;  w’hich  generates 
jungle  fever,  and  walks  abroad  in  the  terrible  guise  of  cholera,  small-pox, 
or  murrain.  Closer  than  this  he  does  not  seek  to  define  the  object  to  which 
he  offers  his  victim  .  .  .  some  sort  of  power  is  there,  and  that  is  enough 
for  him.  All  over  Chutia  Nagpur  we  find  sacred  groves,  the  abode  of 
equally  indeterminate  things,  who  are  represented  by  no  symbols,  and  of 
whose  form  and  function  no  one  can  give  an  intelligible  account.  They 
have  not  yet  been  clothed  with  individual  attributes;  they  linger  on  as 
survivals  of  the  impersonal  stage  of  religion  ”  (p.  215). 

It  is  not  clear  from  this  account  w'hether  the  tribes  of  Chutia 
Nagpur  have  any  name  for  these  “indeterminates,”  but  among 
the  Red  Indians,  names  have  been  bestowed  apparently  without 
assumption  of  personality,  because  retaining  an  abstract  meaning. 
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This  has  example  in  the  Algonkin  manitou ;  the  Iroquois  oki  or 
orenda  and  the  tcakonda  or  wakanda  of  the  Dakotas  and  the 
Omaha.  According  to  Mr.  McGee,  an  authority  on  the  Dakotan 
language,  the  sun  is  wakanda — not  the  wakanda  or  a  wakanda; 
the  moon,  the  stars,  thunder,  lightning,  even  a  man,  if  he  be  a 
shaman,  are  each  tcakanda.  “The  term  may  be  translated  into 
‘  mystery  ’  perhaps  more  satisfactorily  than  in  any  other  English 
word,  yet  this  rendering  is  too  limited,  as  wakanda  vaguely 
denoted  also  power,  sacred,  animate,  immortal.”^  Another 
authority  tells  us  that  in  the  Omaha  belief 

animate  and  inanimate  were  permeated  by  a  common  life,  wakonda 
was  the  power  that  makes  or  brings  to  pass.  The  question  arises.  Did 
the  Omaha  regard  Wakonda  as  a  Supreme  Being?  There  is  no  evidence 
that  he  did  so.  The  word  wakonda  seems  to  have  expressed  the  Indian’s 
idea  of  immanent  life  manifest  in  all  things 

The  like  meaning  appears  to  be  attached  to  manitou  and 
orenda,  manitou  being  applied  to  any  manifestation  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  power,  or  to  any  person  or  thing  supposed  to  possess 
!  such  power.  In  an  exhaustive  article  on  that  word,  Mr.  W. 

1  Jones  shows  the  correspondence  of  ideas  with  wakonda. 
Manitou,  he  says, 

is  an  impersonal  substantive.  In  the  Algonkin  dialect  of  the  Sac,  Fox,  and 

IKickapoo,  a  rigid  distinction  of  gender  is  made  between  things  with  life 
and  things  without  life;  when  they  refer  to  manitou  in  the  sense  of  a 
virtue,  a  property,  an  abstraction,  they  employ  the  form  expressive  of 
inanimate  gender.  They  feel  that  the  property  is  everywhere,  is  omni- 
present.3  Among  the  Iroquois,  orenda  is  this  impersonal,  inhering,  investing 
power.  When  a  storm  is  brewing,  it  (the  storm-maker)  is  said  to  be 
preparing  its  orenda  :  when  it  is  ready  to  burst,  it  has  finished  its  orenda. 
A  prophet  or  soothsayer  is  one  who  habitually  puts  forth  his  orenda,  and 
has  thereby  learned  the  secrets  of  the  future.  The  orenda  of  shy  birds  and 
)  other  animals  which  it  is  difficult  to  ensnare  or  kill  is  said  to  be  acute 
or  sensitive — that  is,  in  detecting  the  presence  of  the  hunter,  whether 

iman  or  beast.  Anything  reputed  or  believed  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  obtaining  some  good  or  accomplishing  some  end  is  said  to  possess  orenda. 
Of  one  who,  it  is  believed,  has  died  from  witchcraft,  it  is  said,  “  An  evil 
orenda  has  struck  him.”^ 

More  familiar,  from  the  detailed  account  given  by  Dr. 
Codrington  in  his  classical  work,  is  the  mana  of  the  Melanesians, 
the  supernatural  power  or  influence  which  operates  to  effect 

(1)  Fifteenth  Report  U.S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  182.  Quoted  in  Mr. 
Arthur  Love  joy’s  admirable  essay  on  The  Fundamental  Concept  of  the  Prtmi- 

I  five  Philosophy,  Monist  XVI.  3. 

(2)  Miss  Fletcher  :  “On  the  Import  of  the  Totem  among  the  Omahas.” — Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1897,  p.  326. 

(3)  “The  Algonkin  Manitou,”  American  Journal  of  Folklore,  1905,  p.  183. 

(4)  Quoted  from  the  American  Anthropologist,  N.S.  IV.,  p.  38,  in  E.  Sidney 
Hartland’s  Address  to  the  Anthropological  Section  of  the  British  Association, 
1906,  p.  5. 
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everything  which  is  beyond  the  ordinary  power  of  men,  outside 
the  common  processes  of  nature ;  present  in  the  atmosphere  of 
life,  attaching  itself  to  persons  and  to  things,  and  manifested 
by  results  which  can  be  ascribed  only  to  its  operation.  “It  is 
not  fixed  in  anything,  and  can  be  conveyed  in  almost  anything. 
All  Melanesian  religion  consists  in  obtaining  mana  or  deriving 
benefit  from  it.”  ^  In  ancient  Maori  belief,  the  mana  of  the 
war-god  was  manifest  in  the  thunder ;  certain  weapons  possessing 
it  had  power  to  foretell  the  result  of  battles ;  and  through  the 
mana  of  the  tree  the  w'oman  who  embraced  it  would  conceive.^ 
Corresponding  to  this  is  the  agud  of  the  islanders  of  the  Torres 
Straits  and  the  kutchi  of  the  Australian  Dieri,  who  apply  the 
term  to  everything  exceptional  or  mysterious,  and,  as  with  the 
shaman  of  North  America,  to  their  medicine-men.  The  Yao 
mulungii  has  an  analogous  meaning ;  as  has  the  Kaffir  unkidiin- 
kulu,  rendered  as  “the  old,  old  one”  or  “the  great,  great  one,” 
but  in  its  native  form  not  implying  personality.  “It  is  mulungu !  ” 
exclaims  the  Yao  when  he  is  shown  anything  passing  his  com¬ 
prehension.  The  late  Joseph  Thomson,  in  his  Through  Masai 
Land,  says  that  whatever  struck  the  Masai  as  strange  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  was  en-gai,  and  while  addressed  as  a  distinct  per¬ 
sonality  who  is  prayed  to  and  hears,  Mr.  Hollis  is  of  opinion 
that  in  en-gai  “we  have  primitive  and  undeveloped  religious 
sentiment  where  the  personality  of  the  deity  is  hardly  separated 
from  striking  nataral  phenomena.”  This  has  support  in  Sir 
Henry  Eisley’s  comment  on  the  impersonal  elemental  forces 
which  are  the  raw  material  of  the  lower  religions. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  earliest  beginnings  of  savage  religion  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  recognition  of  forces  to  which,  in  the  first  instance,  no 
personal  qualities  are  ascribed,  may  perhaps  afford  an  explanation  of  a 
problem  which  has  exercised  several  inquiries  of  late — the  origin  of  the 
faineant  unworshipped  Supreme  Beings  who  figure  in  savage  mythology 
almost  all  over  the  world.  The  hypothesis  also  endeavours  to  account  by 
the  operation  of  known  processes  of  thought,  not  merely  for  what  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  calls  “  the  high  gods  of  low'  races,”  but  also  for  the  entire 
congeries  of  notions  from  which  the  beginnings  of  religion  have  gradually 
emerged.  It  supposes  that  early  man’s  first  contact  wdth  his  surroundings 
gave  him  the  idea  of  a  number  of  influences,  powers,  tendencies,  forces, 
outside  and  other  than  himself  which  affected  him  in  various  ways  (p.  218). 

A  classical  example  or  two  may  here  be  added.  In  early  Greek 
religion  Zeus  is  the  thunder  before  he  becomes  the  Thunderer; 
“the  characteristic  appellation  of  a  divine  spirit  in  the  oldest 
stratum  of  the  Eoman  religion  is  not  deus,  a  god,  but  rather 

(1)  The  Melanesians,  p.  118.  A  valuable  paper  on  “The  Conception  of 
Mana,”  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Marett,  was  read  at  the  Oxford  Congress  of  Religions. 

(2)  Andersen’s  Maori  Life  in  Aotea,  p.  440. 

(3)  The  Masai,  p.  xix. 
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numen,  a  power;  he  becomes  deus  when  he  obtains  a  name,  and 
so  is  on  the  way  to  acquiring  a  definite  personality.”  ^  This 
stage  of  the  god-idea  has  illustration  in  Herodotus  (II.,  52), 
when,  speaking  of  the  Pelasgians,  he  says  “they  gave  no  title 
or  name  to  any  of  their  gods,  for  they  had  not  yet  heard  any, 
but  they  called  them  gods  {Qeov^)  from  some  such  notion  as 
this,  that  they  had  set  (^eVre?)  in  order  all  things,  and  so  had 
the  distribution  of  everything.  Like  conceptions  governed  the 
attitude  of  our  German  forefathers,  worshipping  in  groves — 
temples  not  made  by  hands — the  secret  presence,  seen  only  by 
the  eye  of  faith  (quod  sold  reverentid  videt). 

Warped  by  theories  of  a  primitive  monotheism,  missionaries 
and  even  philologists  have  mistranslated  words  of  vague  signifi¬ 
cance  like  manitou  and  the  rest  as  “God”  and  cognate  terms, 
thus  extending  currency  to  the  notion  that  the  Eed  Indian, 
Australian,  and  other  aborigines  believe  in  an  All-Father  or 
Great  Spirit.  On  the  contrary,  as  far  as  we  can  “think  black  ” 
!  and  so  get  at  the  back  of  the  barbaric  mind,  we  find  that  in 

I  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  god  the  passage  is  made  from  a 

I  vague,  inchoate  Naturism  to  a  definite  concrete  Animism  w’hich 
draws  its  support  from  divers  sources,  among  these,  to  once 
more  quote  Hobbes,  most  shrewd  of  philosophers,  “foure  things; 
Opinion  of  Ghosts,  Ignorance  of  second  causes;  Devotion 
towards  what  men  fear,  and  taking  of  things  Casuall  for  Prog- 
nostique.  In  these  consisteth  the  Xaturall  seed  of  Eeligion.” 

Nothing  came  suddenly  into  being ;  there  are  no  leaps  either 
in  the  psychical  or  the  physical,  and  these  tentative  conceptions 
are  like  the  rude  eoliths  found  on  the  Kent  plateau  in  which, 
possibly,  are  to  be  detected  the  prototypes  of  the  somewhat  more 
I  symmetrical  palmoliths  of  river-drift  and  cavern.  Even  if  the 
!  monotheistic  idea  could  be  proved  to  precede  the  polytheistic, 
its  value  as  a  permanent  factor  in  spiritual  evolution  is  impaired 
in  the  universal  supersession  of  the  great  deities  by  the  crowd 
of  godlings  w^hom  man  has  envisaged  as  controlling  for  good  or 
evil  his  daily  affairs,  and  who,  therefore,  are  “squared”  accord¬ 
ingly.  Indra,  the  old  Vedic  weather-god,  elbowed  out  of  human 
affairs  by  local  rain-gods,  is  a  type  of  the  multitude  of  High 
Xature-gods  with  w'hom  man  is  on  only  a  bowung  acquaintance ; 
who  reign,  but  do  not  govern,  a  remote  theocracy,  subjects  of 
the  scornful  inscription  which  Eenier  found  in  Algeria.  Dis 
securis :  “  To  the  gods  who  take  no  heed  !  ”  - 
There  can  be  no  answer  to  the  objection  which  some  will  raise 

(1)  Bailey’s  Religion  of  Ancient  Rome,  p.  12. 

(2)  Inscriptions  de  VAlgerie,  1755.  Cf.  Riley,  p.  217.  Massons’s  Lucretius, 
PP.  179,  220,  400. 
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that  the  hypothesis  of  pre-animistic  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
religion  rests  on  assumptions  unsupported  by  examples.  But  the 
argument  is  not  without  force  that,  in  the  necessary  absence  of 
these  from  the  period  in  which  their  presence  may  be  predicated, 
the  higher  is  the  value  of  the  historic  examples  just  cited,  because 
the  persistence  of  conceptions  of  nameless  and  imageless  gods 
which  they  preserve  witness  to  their  primitiveness.  Their  char¬ 
acter  betrays  them  as  survivals ;  they,  moreover,  testify  to  a 
spiritual  unity  and  continuity  which  has  its  correspondence  in 
the  physical  universe. 

The  main  justification  for  this  paper  ii  that  if  its  argument 
be  valid,  it  may  bring  home  to  us  the  futility  of  further  specu¬ 
lations  upon  the  beginnings  of  Eeligion ;  the  several  theories  of 
origins,  whether  of  nature- worship ,  animal-worship,  ghost- 
worship,  and  so  forth,  taking  their  place,  and  justifying  their 
existence,  only  as  secondary  factors.  The  assumption  which 
underlies  them ;  the  assumption  of  a  non-religious  as  preceding 
a  religious  stage  in  man’s  development,  will  vanish,  because, 
like  Topsy,  Eeligion  “was  not  born,  it  grow’d.”  Here,  in 
a  realm  wherein  dogmas  and  creeds  were,  as  yet,  un¬ 
formulated  ;  where  no  logomachies  divided  men  into  opposite 
camps,  with  appeal  to  the  sword  to  vanquish,  or  to  the  stake 
to  silence,  the  heretic ;  the  savage  and  the  philosopher  may  meet 
together.  Each  is  invested  by  mysteries  which  keep  alive  the 
sense  of  wonder,  and  which  yield  their  secret  neither  “to  babes” 
nor  to  “the  wise  and  prudent.” 


Edward  Clodd. 


french  culture  and  TUDOR  ENGLAND. 


The  criticism  which  alone  can  help  us  for  the  future  is  a  criticism  which 
regards  Europe  as  being,  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  purposes,  one  great 
confederation,  bound  to  a  joint  action,  and  working  to  a  common 
result. — Matthew  Arnold. 

Producers  of  great  literature  do  not  live  in  isolation,  but  eatch  light 
and  heat  from  each  other’s  thought.  A  people  without  intellectual  com¬ 
merce  with  other  peoples  has  never  done  anything  conspicuous  in 
literature — Walter  Pater. 

I. 

In  England  the  Renaissance  blossomed  far  later  than  in  Italy 
or  France.  The  Renaissance  in  Italy  was  born  earlier  and  lived 
longer  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  French  Renais¬ 
sance  is  far  younger  than  the  Italian,  but  far  older  than  the 
English.  The  French  Renaissance  yielded  a  rich  literary  harvest 
before  English  Renaissance  literature  acquired  coherent  form  or 
aim.  The  zenith  of  Renaissance  culture  was  reached  and  passed 
in  both  Italy  and  France  w'hile  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  were 
still  very  young  men.  The  finest  flower  of  the  Italian  and  French 
Renaissance  bloomed  before  the  Elizabethan  era  w’as  well  in  the 
leaf. 

The  literature  of  Tudor  England  is  often  treated  as  an  isolated 
growth,  as  a  plant  rooted  in  English  soil,  and  drawing  its  susten¬ 
ance  from  English  earth.  In  point  of  fact,  Tudor  literature  was 
an  organism  of  varied  fibre,  much  of  which  was  rooted  in  foreign 
soil.  Although  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  came  to  fruition 
in  England  late,  her  intellectual  commerce  with  the  Continent 
was  active  throughout  the  era.  Links  bound  her  to  the  con¬ 
federation  of  intellectual  Europe  from  the  outset,  and  were 
throughout  in  process  of  tightening. 

No  contemporary  observer  underrated  the  debt  that  Tudor 
England  owed  to  foreign  culture.  One  of  the  many  compliments 
on  the  width  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  intellectual  attainments  well 
interprets  the  general  situation.  The  courtier  poet  greeted  the 
queen  thus  : 

Not  only  in  her  mother-voice, 

Rich  in  oration,  but  with  phrases  choice. 

So  on  the  sodain  can  discourse  in  Greek, 

French,  Latin,  Tuscan,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  eke 
That  Rome,  Rhyne,  Rhone,  Greece,  Spayn,  and  Italy 
Plead  all  for  right  in  her  nativitie. 

Here  we  have  a  rough  but  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  in- 
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fluenccs  at  work,  not  merely  on  the  queen,  but  on  the  best 
intellects  among  her  subjects.  All  these  tongues  and  literatures 
plead  for  recognition  in  casting  the  nativity  of  Elizabethan 
literature. 

France  was  only  one  of  the  influences  at  work  on  Tudor  cul¬ 
ture.  Yet  owing  to  the  political,  social,  and  geographical  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  two  countries,  and  owing  to  the  constitution  or 
composition  of  French  culture,  France  had  a  bearing  on  the 
spsthetic  development  of  Tudor  England  which  neither  the  classics 
nor  Italian  nor  German  art  and  literature  can,  on  a  broad  survey, 
be  said  to  equal.  Intercourse  between  England  and  France  was 
closer  than  between  England  and  any  other  foreign  country,  and 
France’s  idiosyncrasy  w'as  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  quicken 
England’s  imitative  and  assimilative  instinct. 

It  was  the  mission  of  France  to  bring  to  England  something 
more  than  her  home-bred  civilisation.  France  first  became  in 
the  sixteenth  century  that  home  or  storehouse  of  culture  and 
ideas,  which  led  Paris  to  be  styled  the  artistic  and  intellectual 
capital,  not  of  France,  but  of  Europe.  Lucidity,  urbanity,  blithe¬ 
ness,  gaiety,  were  the  main  characteristics  of  the  French  mind 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Such  traits  fitted  her  to  interpret  to 
other  nations,  not  merely  her  own  culture  and  ideas,  but  the 
culture  and  ideas  w’hich  she  absorbed  from  others.  She  had  then 
and  later  great  moments  of  original  inspiration.  But  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  modern  European  thought  her  faculty  for  discriminating 
exegesis  has  constituted  her  a  universal  court  of  taste,  the  world’s 
arbiter  elegantiarum.  That  office  she  first  assumed  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  her  prentice  hand  of  civilising  missionary 
was  most  conspicuously  tried  on  Tudor  England. 

II. 

French  Eenaissance  culture  is,  like  Jacques’s  melancholy, 
“compounded  of  many  simples,  extracted  from  many  objects.” 
It  is  an  amalgam  of  Attic  grace  and  simplicity,  of  Latin  directness 
and  Italian  sensuousness,  overlaid  with  a  Gallic  alertness  and 
inventiveness  of  mind,  and  much  of  it  coloured  with  a  Gallic 
blitheness  of  heart.  Greece  and  modern  Italy  are  the  main 
sources  of  inspiration  for  the  French  Eenaissance.  But  the  native 
French  soil,  which  Greece  and  Modern  Italy  fertilised,  contri¬ 
buted  some  sustenance  of  its  owm.  The  varied  French  literature 
of  the  fifteenth  century  claims  one  great  poet,  wffio,  instinct 
with  French  sentiment,  was  little  influenced  by  foreign 
voices,  Francois  Villon.  Villon  interpreted,  by  dint  of  original 
poetic  genius,  the  frank,  blithe  temperament  of  France. 
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The  almost  contemporary  chronicle  of  Philip  de  Comines  illus¬ 
trates  another  gift  of  the  old  French  spirit,  the  gift  of  vivacious, 
fluent,  picturesque  narrative.  Eenaissance  erudition  brought 
French  prose,  under  Greek  and  Latin  influence,  to  rare  perfection 
of  point  and  polish ;  it  purged  it  of  turbidity,  but  the  gift  of 
narrative  is  in  essence  an  older  indigenous  growth.  In  the 
exuberant  genius  of  Eabelais,  fifty  years  Villon’s  junior,  the 
unregenerate  and  unabashed  tradition  of  the  past  joins  hands  for 
a  season  with  the  alien  enlightenment  of  Greece  and  Italy.  The 
poet  Clement  Marot,  a  pious  editor  of  Villon’s  work,  made,  too, 
an  humbler  effort  to  reconcile  the  old  spirit  with  the  new.  The 
result  was  something  of  a  patchwork,  and  while  the  sixteenth 
century  was  still  young  it  became  plain  that  the  old  Gallic 
temper,  if  it  w’ere  not  to  be  wholly  exorcised,  was  to  yield 
precedence  to  the  new  inspiration.  When  Eabelais  and  Marot 
laid  down  their  pens,  the  old  forces  in  the  French  literary  arena 
showed  exhaustion,  and  Graeco-Italian  influences  took  the  centre 
of  the  stage.  In  the  work  of  Eonsard  and  the  Pleiade  all  the 
innovating  spirit  of  the  Eenaissance  came  by  its  own.  Eonsard 
and  his  friends  deliberately  rejected  as  vulgar  and  barbarous  the 
old  French  idiom  and  tradition.  Anacreon,  whom  French  scholars 
I  first  discovered,  and  Petrarch,  whom  they  naturalised,  were  the 
gods  of  the  new  idolatry.  Eonsard  and  his  allies  counted  them¬ 
selves  reformers  and  claimed  to  be  moved  by  a  patriotic  ardour. 
Their  pretensions  w’ere  not  questioned.  The  silvery  melodies  of 
their  lyric  outburst  won  instant  popularity,  and  caught  not 
merely  their  fellowr-countrymen’s  ear,  but  the  English  ear  as 
well.  The  Elizabethan  poets,  according  to  admissions  of  their 
own,  fetched  the  new  elegance  from  France,  and  quaffed  copious 
draughts  of  the  new  French  Helicon. 

The  processes  at  work  in  the  evolution  of  Eonsard  and  the 
Grmco-Italian  school  of  the  French  Eenaissance  w’ere  perfectly 
plain  and  natural.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  newly- 
discovered  Greek  literature  gripped  the  finest  French  intellect 
with  the  hold  of  passion,  and  that  grip  through  the  sixteenth 
century  was  not  relaxed.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
there  was  inaugurated  in  France  a  golden  age  of  scholarship. 
French  classical  scholarship,  like  all  branches  of  modern  culture, 
owed  much  to  Italy ;  but  France  vastly  improved  on  the  Italian 
type.  It  was  in  Italy  that  almost  all  the  great  classical  authors 
were  printed  for  the  first  time.  A  few’  w’ere  printed  in  Germany, 
and  four  or  five  in  France.  French  original  editions  of  the  great 
classics  are  not  numerous,  but  France  quickly  excelled  Italy  in 
its  faculty  for  textual  criticism  and  interpretation,  and,  above  all, 
for  translation  into  the  vernacular.  Anacreon,  Phmdrus  and  the 
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philosophic  works  of  Plutarch  are  the  most  notable  authors  which 
France  first  rescued  from  manuscripts.  But  the  French  recen¬ 
sions  and  annotation  of  the  text  of  authors  of  the  rank  of 
JEschylus  and  Plato  first  brought  the  Hellenic  genius  home  to 
the  intelligence  of  modern  Europe.  The  first  effective  textual 
criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament  came  from  French  pens.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Richard  Bentley,  the  Greek  scholar 
of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  first  Englishman 
wdio  could  be  classed  wdth  the  scholars  of  the  French  Renaissance, 
with  Budaeus,  the  Etiennes,  and  the  Scaligers.  Sixteenth 
century  English  scholars  were  few’,  and  nearly  all  their  inspira¬ 
tion  came  from  the  energetic  humanism  of  France. 

A  larger  benefit  w’hich  the  French  humanists  offered  their  own 
countrymen  was  that  of  translating  the  great  Latin  and  Greek 
classics  into  vernacular  French.  The  most  erudite  professors  of 
Greek  or  Latin  engaged  in  this  w’ork,  with  the  result  that  well 
nigh  every  great  Latin  or  Greek  author  was,  before  the  century 
was  very  old,  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  people  in  accurate 
and  idiomatic  French.  A  very  interesting  and  popular  critical 
tract  of  the  period  by  the  classical  scholar  and  printer  of  Lyons, 
Etienne  Dolet,  bore  the  title  “  La  maniere  de  bien  traduire  d’une 
langue  en  autres.”  Dolet’s  sagacious  injunction  to  the  translator 
loyally  to  study  the  idiom  of  the  language  from  which  he  trans¬ 
lates,  as  w’ell  as  that  into  which  he  translates,  may  now  sound 
obvious  and  commonplace,  but  it  is  not  obsolete.  It  was  obeyed 
with  such  skill  by  Dolet  and  his  contemporaries  that  one  or  two 
Greek  authors — notably  Plutarch — became  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  translations  (and  have  since  remained)  standard  works  of 
French  literature.  Plutarch’s  Lives  also  became  in  English 
translation  an  Elizabethan  classic.  But  it  is  significant  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  Elizabethan  translation  of  Plutarch  is  rendered, 
not  from  the  original  Greek,  but  from  the  contemporary  French. 
That  fact  illustrates  the  wude  range  of  England’s  indebtedness  to 
French  culture  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  debt  of  the  French  Renaissance  to  modern  Italy  is  hardly 
less  conspicuous  than  to  Greece  or  Rome.  Political  causes  quick¬ 
ened  the  racial  affinities,  which  made  France  an  easy  prey  to 
the  sensuous  charm  of  modern  Italian  art  and  poetry.  The 
military  invasion  of  Italy  by  France  which  was  inaugurated  by 
Charles  VIII.  in  1494  brought  the  general  culture  of  France 
largely  under  Italian  dominion.  The  last  of  the  royal  French 
invaders,  Francis  I.,  fell  w’holly  under  the  Italian  fascination. 
During  Francis  I.’s  long  reign,  Court  and  society  in  France 
fostered  an  extravagant  adoration  of  Italian  art  and  letters. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Benvenuto  Cellini  were  among  the  French 
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King’s  guests.  Italian  architects  built  for  him  his  palace  at 
Fontainebleau.  The  Italian  conquest  of  French  taste  was  sealed 
by  the  marriage  of  Francis  I.’s  son  and  successor,  Henri  II., 
with  Catherine  de  Medici,  the  daughter  of  the  cultured  Floren¬ 
tine  house,  and  her  two  sons,  Charles  IX.  and  Henri  III.,  them¬ 
selves  half  Italian,  kept  the  Italian  spirit  alive  in  France  till 
near  the  end  of  the  century.  Until  the  house  of  Valois  fell  with 
the  assassination  of  Henri  III.  in  1589,  the  fashionable  world 
of  France  accepted  without  demur  the  aesthetic  code  of  Italy. 
Italian  culture  cherished  classical  scholarship,  which  was  not 
hampered  in  France  by  the  Italian  advance.  In  poetry  Italian 
influence,  as  the  century  aged,  encroached  on  Hellenism,  and 
evoked  vicious  affectation  and  pedantry.  Ultimately  a  sense  of 
nationality  deepened  in  France,  and  the  epoch  closed  amid  cries 
of  revolt  against  the  French  poets’  servitude  to  Italian  conceits. 
There  was  a  vigorous  attempt  to  dethrone  Petrarch  and  Tasso 
in  the  poetic  realm.  But  the  Italian  tide  ebbed  slowly,  and  it 
was  flowing  most  strongly  w'hen  Elizabethan  literature  was  born. 

The  force  and  influence  of  French  Renaissance  culture  were 
greatly  strengthened  both  at  home  and  abroad  by  its  diffusion 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  France.  Although  Paris  was 
the  main  focus  of  light  and  had  rare  powers  of  attraction  for  the 
rest  of  France  and  for  the  world ,  the  country  outside  Paris  most 
efficiently  fed  the  flame  of  culture.  Hardly  a  French  town 
through  the  sixteenth  century  lacked  its  coterie  of  humanists,  its 
poetic  school,  or  its  learned  press. 

This  diffusion  of  intellectual  energy  suggests  that  its  roots  were 
deep  and  fertilising,  and  may  partly  explain  the  fact  that  the 
progress  of  the  French  Renaissance  was,  despite  the  austere 
theology  invented  by  one  cf  the  greatest  Frenchmen  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  Calvin,  neither  retarded  nor  prejudiced  by  the  spread  in 
France  of  the  reformed  religious  doctrine.  At  the  outset  almost 
every  humanist  favoured  the  Reformed  Faith.  The  cultured 
Court  of  Navarre  was  wholly  identified  with  the  religious  Reforma¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  humanism  was  honoured  in  the  palaces 
of  orthodox  princes  and  bishops.  When  civil  war  broke  out 
between  French  Catholics  and  Huguenots,  humanism  flourished 
in  both  camps.  If  Ronsard  and  the  leaders  of  the  Pl^iade  were 
all  sound  Catholics  in  receipt  of  emoluments  of  rich  ecclesias¬ 
tical  benefices,  Palissy  the  potter,  Goujon  the  sculptor, 
Goudimel  the  musician,  Ramus  the  logician,  the  Etiennes,  the 
scholar-printers,  Scaliger  the  Greek  critic,  were  all  Huguenots. 
Calvin,  despite  severe  professions  to  the  contrary,  was  a  humanist 
at  heart,  and  first  invested  French  prose  with  a  logical  precision. 
Under  Calvin’s  auspices,  Henri  Etienne  rendered  his  greatest 
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services  to  humanistic  study  at  Geneva.  No  fact  is  of  greater 
significance  in  a  study  of  French  influence  on  Tudor  culture  than 
this  liberal  identification  of  French  humanism  with  French 
Protestantism. 

III. 

Through  the  middle  ages,  England  and  France  had  waged 
almost  constant  battle.  The  conclusion  of  the  hundred  years’ 
war  in  1453  is  not  marked  by  much  cordiality  between  the 
peoples.  Yet  even  then  something  may  be  said  for  Pope’s 
epigram  ; — 

We  conquered  France,  but  felt  our  captive’s  charms  : 

Her  arts  victorious  triumphed  o’er  our  arms. 

In  the  course  of  the  strife,  England  had  claimed  the  whole  and 
occupied  much  of  French  territory ;  the  only  French  land  which 
she  held  at  the  peace  was  Calais  and  the  adjoining  district.  This 
strip  of  France  remained  an  English  possession  through  the  first 
fifty-eight  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  w’as  between  the 
two  countries  a  material  link,  to  which  the  city  of  Boulogne  was 
added  for  an  intervening  nine  years.  Threats  of  new  war  with 
France  overhung  much  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  But  at  the 
time  new  theories  of  the  balance  of  power  were  inaugurated  in 
Europe,  and  France  and  England  were  brought  into  alliance 
against  a  common  rival,  the  Emperor,  for  the  first  of  many  times 
during  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  diplo¬ 
matic  turns  of  the  political  wheel  fostered  intercourse  between 
England  and  French  culture  during  Henry  VII. ’s  reign,  and 
through  a  great  part  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  and  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reigns.  When  Henry  VIII.  ascended  the  throne  there  was  a 
general  belief  that  an  era  of  peace,  the  millennium,  was  securely 
installed.  But  the  omens  proved  deceitful,  and  a  new  Anglo- 
French  war  belied  peaceful  anticipations.  The  struggle,  however, 
was  brief,  and  was  not  seriously  re-opened  for  some  thirty  years. 
In  that  interval,  from  1513  to  1543,  the  political  atmosphere 
pow'erfully  encouraged  the  passage  of  French  culture  into  Eng¬ 
land. 

A  notable  event  opened  this  period.  The  marriage  of  the 
French  king  Louis  XII.  to  Henry  VIIT.’s  sister,  Mary,  made  for  a 
short  season  the  French  Court  a  popular  rendezvous  of  English 
nobility  and  gentry.  The  English  princess’s  chamberlain  was 
Lord  Berners,  who  proved  his  French  sympathies  by  translating 
Froissart.  Palsgrave,  the  author  of  the  first  exhaustive  French- 
English  grammar,  w^as  her  chaplain.  But  more  important  is  it 
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to  notice  that  among  the  new  French  Queen’s  personal  attendants 
was  Anne  Boleyn,  who  prolonged  her  stay  in  the  French  palace 
for  seven  years,  and  subsequently,  as  Henry  VIII. ’s  second  wife, 
infected  the  English  Court  with  markedly  French  predilections. 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn  ranks  high  among  English  apostles  of 
French  culture. 

Meanwhile,  the  splendid  meeting  of  Francis  I.,  that  magnifico 
of  the  Renaissance,  with  the  English  King  near  Calais,  on  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  helped  to  make  Henry  VIII.  a 
loyal  disciple  of  the  French  King  in  matters  of  taste.  Henry 
wrote  French  verse  on  a  rather  limping  model  set  by  his  French 
brother.  With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  recent  building  of  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  he  superintended  the  erection  of  his  gorgeous  Palace 
of  Nonsuch,  and,  like  the  French  king,  he  brought  architects 
and  artificers  from  Italy.  Henry  VIII. ’s  endowment  of  regius 
professors  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  at  both  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  copied  Francis  I.’s  establishment  of  like  chairs  in  his 
new  foundation  of  the  College  de  France.  Henry  VIII.  sent  his 
natural  son,  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  to  Francis’s  Court  to  share 
the  education  of  the  French  king’s  sons,  and  the  English  youth’s 
tutor  and  companion  was  that  Earl  of  Surrey  who,  with  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  inaugurated  Renaissance  poetry  in  England. 

Towards  the  end  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  reign,  the  ancient  strife 
between  the  two  countries  was  resumed.  The  main  result  for 
the  time  being  was  an  extension  of  English  hold  on  French 
territory.  France  surrendered  Boulogne,  and  for  seven  years  the 
two  seaports  of  Boulogne  and  Calais  were  both  under  English 
dominion.  But  the  conquest  was  not  maintained,  and  in  the 
middle  years  of  the  century  not  only  Boulogne,  but  Calais  as 
well,  was  lost  to  England,  and  the  English  hold  on  French  soil 
terminated  for  ever. 

But  with  the  snapping  of  that  territorial  link  there  wms  forged 
anew  political  chain,  which  notably  facilitated  the  dissemination 
of  French  influence.  The  religious  reformers  in  France,  towards 
the  end  of  Francis  I.’s  reign,  became  the  organised  community 
of  Huguenots,  and  open  civil  war  followed  between  Huguenots 
and  the  French  Government. 

English  Protestants  sympathised  with  the  Huguenot  claims 
to  freedom  of  opinion,  and  w^hen  Edward  VI. ’s  reign  made 
England  a  distinctly  Protestant  country,  the  English  people  de¬ 
clared  quite  a  new  fellow-feeling  with  the  most  earnest  section 
of  the  French  people,  and — equally  important — they  offered  a 
welcome  to  French  refugees  from  Catholic  absolutist  tyranny. 
Early  in  Edward  VI. ’s  reign  the  door  was  opened  to  French 
Huguenots,  and,  save  for  the  short  interval  of  Queen  Mary’s 
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rule,  it  was  not  closed  for  the  rest  of  the  century.  The  Huguenots 
who  made  their  homes  in  sixteenth-century  England  were  for  the 
most  part  skilled  artisans  or  professional  men,  silk- weavers,  or 
practitioners  in  medicine.  Among  the  French  Huguenots  who 
visited  Edward  VI. ’s  Court  was  Henri  Etienne,  the  scholar- 
printer,  who  did  more  than  any  man  in  Europe  for  the  scholarlv 
study  of  Greek.  The  chief  Elizabethan  champion  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  was  in  closest  touch  with  the  most 
enlightened  Huguenots  throughout  his  short  career.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  intercourse  betw’een  English  and  French  Protestants 
were  abundant.  As  the  civil  and  religious  strife  in  France  waxed 
more  furious,  the  Huguenots  repeatedly  appealed  for  English 
intervention  under  arms.  Twice  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  near  the 
beginning  and  near  the  end,  English  armies  joined  Huguenot 
soldiers  on  the  French  field  of  battle.  A  brilliant  file  of  Huguenot 
leaders — Chatillon,  Coligny’s  brother,  the  general  and  military 
writer,  De  la  None,  the  Due  de  Turenne — came  to  the  English 
Court  to  petition  the  Queen  for  military  help.  In  all  these  men 
humanistic  sympathies  enlivened  religious  zeal.  Elizabethan 
courtiers  were  in  personal  intercourse  with  the  flower  of  the 
Huguenot  fraternity. 

Tw’o  other  political  developments  tightened  the  hold  of  French 
culture  on  Elizabethan  England. 

A  paradoxical  negotiation  for  the  marriage  of  the  maiden 
English  Protestant  queen  to  a  French  Catholic  prince  was  pur¬ 
sued  intermittently  for  thirteen  years.  Religious  differences  did 
not  deter  the  Queen  from  serious  contemplation  of  a  matrimonial 
union  with  Francis  I.’s  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  when 
he  ascended  the  French  throne  as  Henri  III.  she  eagerly  accepted 
the  suit  of  his  brother  Francis,  the  Duke  of  AlenQon.  Both 
princes  were  sons  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  Italian  culture  of  the  French  world  of  letters.  In¬ 
dulgent  to  every  vice,  they  were  poor  specimens  of  humanity. 
None  the  less,  for  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  Elizabeth  pretended  a 
genuine  passion.  Like  her  mother,  Anne  Boleyn,  she  was  devoted 
to  French  literature.  As  a  child  she  translated  into  English 
prose  a  French  poem  by  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  her  suitor’s 
great-aunt,  a  pious  poem  of  Huguenot  tendency,  “  Le  miroir  de 
Tame  pecheresse.”  Ronsard  was  at  one  time  her  guest,  and 
she  rewarded  his  poetic  adulation  with  a  diamond  jewel.  With 
the  Duke  of  Alengon  she  professed  herself  in  complete  artistic 
sympathy.  His  ugliness  prompted  her  to  dub  him  her  little  frog, 
and  he  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  appellation.  Twice  did  he 
visit  her  without  modifying  the  royal  enthusiasm,  and  in  his 
brilliant  retinue  came  many  representatives  of  current  French 
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thought  and  fashion,  who  helped  to  bring  England  into  line 
with  French  Renaissance  culture  and  to  check  any  exclusive 
reliance  on  humanism  of  the  Huguenot  tinge.  One  of  the 
French  Duke’s  companions  was  Brantome,  the  blithe  chronicler 
of  contemporary  French  gallantry.  Another  was  Bodin,  the 
political  philosopher  of  the  Renaissance.  Bodin  found  under¬ 
graduates  at  Cambridge  and  the  family  of  a  nobleman  in  London 
reading  his  treatise  De  la  Repuhlique  in  a  Latin  translation. 
He  deemed  the  translation  so  bad  that  he  hurried  home  to  put 
his  work  into  a  scholarly  Latin  dress.  The  premature  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  the  dissipated  hero  of  this  royal  matrimonial 
romance,  brought  it  to  an  end.  But  the  general  belief  in  England 
for  so  long  a  period  as  thirteen  years  that  a  Frenchman  was  to 
become  King  Consort  of  England,  to  the  country’s  advantage, 
while  it  bred  dismay  and  dissent  in  some  quarters,  invigorated  the 
Gallic  enthusiasm  of  the  English  upper  classes. 

The  Queen  Elizabeth’s  matrimonial  designs  and  the  Huguenot 
intercourse  ministered  to  the  spread  of  French  culture  in  concert 
with  a  third  political  factor — the  political  and  social  intimacy 
of  France  and  Scotland  which  sw’ayed  much  Scottish  history. 
There  w'ere  inter-marriages  between  the  royal  houses  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  the  house  of  Stuart  avowed  discipleship  to 
French  culture.  James  V.’s  two  queens  were  both  French 
princesses.  One,  Madeleine,  w’as  Francis  I.’s  daughter;  the 
other,  Marie  de  Guise,  of  the  great  Catholic  house,  was  treated 
by  Francis  as  an  adopted  daughter.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Mary  Stuart.  Queen  Mary  of  Scots  was  half  a  Frenchwoman. 
French  was  practically  her  mother-tongue,  French  poetry  her 
sole  reading.  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay  eulogised  her  beauty,  and 
she  penned  French  verse  on  their  pattern.  Her  son.  King  James, 
whom  Henry  of  Navarre  called  “captain  of  arts  and  clerk  of 
arms,”  inherited  her  literary  proclivities.  French  poets  were 
honoured  visitors  at  his  Court.  The  flame  of  French  culture 
burnt  very  briskly  at  sixteenth-century  Edinburgh ;  French  in¬ 
fluence  further  south  w^as  thereby  quickened.  French  breezes 
played  on  Elizabethan  England  from  the  Tweed  as  well  as  from 
St.  George’s  Channel. 


IV. 

The  political  conditions,  which  brought  France  and  England 
in  the  sixteenth  century  into  near  touch,  help  to  explain  the 
Gallic  tendencies  of  Tudor  society.  Knowledge  of  the  French 
language  and  sympathy  wuth  French  social  usages  became  in 
Tudor  England  an  accepted  badge  of  gentility.  Taste  in  dress. 
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recreation,  and  culinary  matters  were  dictated  for  the  most  part 
by  French  example. 

It  was  generally  recognised  that  a  young  man’s  education  must 
conclude  with  foreign  travel  and  experience  of  a  foreign  university. 
The  Englishman’s  educational  tour  often  extended  to  Italy 
and  Germany  as  w’ell  as  to  France ;  but  France  was  rarely 
omitted,  and  many  youths  confined  their  excursions  to  French 
territory.  Neither  Francis  Bacon  nor  his  brother  Anthony  passed 
in  their  early  days  beyond  French  bounds.  As  far  as  we  know, 
Francis  went  no  further  than  Paris.  Anthony’s  wander-years 
were  spent  chiefly  in  the  South  of  France,  and  while  sojourn¬ 
ing  at  Bordeaux,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Montaigne.  Almost  every 
French  university  had  some  English  students.  The  main  aim 
of  these  visitors  to  France  was  to  acquire  a  good  French  accent— 
always  a  matter  of  difficulty  with  Englishmen — and  to  learn 
manners,  of  which  Tudor  Englishmen  were  commonly  held 
congenitally  innocent. 

Nor  was  adequate  provision  for  acquiring  the  French  language 
wanting  at  home.  The  French  teacher  was  a  prominent  feature 
in  Tudor  society,  and  Frenchmen  of  literary  distinction  readily 
sought  and  found  tutorial  employment  in  England.  In  1552, 
the  middle  of  the  century,  Etienne  Pasquier,  a  historian  and 
critic  who  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  Montaigne,  writing  to 
one  of  the  chief  Greek  scholars  in  Paris  of  the  reputation  and 
honour  which  the  French  language  enjoyed,  remarked  that  there 
was  no  nobleman’s  house  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Germany 
w'ithout  a  tutor  to  teach  the  children  the  French  language. 
French  humanists  eagerly  joined  in  the  task  of  teaching  French 
to  English  boys  and  girls  of  royal  or  gentle  birth. 

At  the  opening  of  the  century  Henry  VII.  appointed  Bernard 
Andre,  a  native  of  Toulouse,  tutor  to  his  sons,  Arthur  and  Henry. 
Andre  was  so  facile  a  writer  of  French  and  Latin  verse  that,  by 
a  paradoxical  freak  of  fortune,  he  became  Poet  Laureate  at  the 
English  Court.  Among  other  French  tutors  in  Tudor  England 
was  Nicolas  Bourbon,  a  protegi  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  a 
humanist  of  wide  repute,  from  whom  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  his  brothers  and  their  kinsfolk  learnt  French  as 
children.  The  poet,  Nicolas  Denisot,  was  French  tutor  of  the 
three  daughters  of  Protector  Somerset,  and,  under  his  guidance, 
the  girls  wTote  Latin  elegies  on  the  death  of  the  queen  of  con¬ 
temporary  French  literature,  Margaret  of  Navarre.  The  verses 
were  published  in  Paris  in  French  as  well  as  in  Latin.  Nor 
was  the  teaching  of  French  confined  to  the  children  of  the 
nobility.  At  the  grammar  school  of  Southampton  a  refugee 
from  French  Flanders  was  appointed  headmaster  early  in 
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Elizabeth’s  reign.  There  all  the  boys  had  to  speak  French 
during  school-time,  under  pain  of  wearing  a  fool’s  cap  at  meals. 
Professional  teachers  of  French  for  the  middle  classes  abounded 
in  Loudon  at  the  end  of  the  century,  and  many  of  them  were 
voluminous  authors  of  educational  manuals.  French  grammars, 
helps  to  the  pronunciation,  and  conversation  books  for  the  fit 
education  of  young  English  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  flowed 
from  their  pens  in  curious  profusion. 

The  path  to  a  knowledge  of  French  was  never  easier  for 
Englishmen  than  through  these  Tudor  text-books. 

V. 

From  a  far  earlier  period  French  fashions  in  dress  won  in 
England  the  admiration  of  the  rich.  Chaucer  in  the  fourteenth 
century  bears  witness  to  the  predilection  for  French  habiliments. 
From  end  to  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  French  tailor  was 
the  arbiter  of  English  fashions  for  men  and  women. 

French  schemes  of  apparel  often  adapted  features  from  Italy 
and  Spain.  In  Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice  the  young 
baron  of  England  only  buys  his  round  hose  in  France ;  he  obtains 
his  doublet  from  Italy,  his  bonnet  from  Germany,  and  his 
behaviour  everywhere.  Dekker  puts  the  same  point  in  his  remark 
that  an  Englishman’s  suit  of  clothes  steals  “  patches  ”  from  every 
nation  “to  piece  out  his  pride.”  But  Camden  may  be  trusted 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  he  remarks  that  English  fashions, 
despite  their  mixed  quality,  all  came  in  substance  from  the 
French,  that  every  change  in  the  French  vogue  was  faithfully 
reflected  in  England,  and  that  the  store  of  French  patterns  was 
daily  renewed. 

The  best  judges  in  such  matters  shared  Polonius’s  opinion  :  — 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy;  rich,  not  gaudy.  .  .  . 

And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station 
Are  (of  a)  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that. 

The  best  taste  in  Tudor  England  recognised  in  France  the 
surest  type  of  elegance. 

Patriotic  sentiment  exposed  the  passion  for  French  finery  to 
ridicule.  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  epigrams,  the  Puritan  divines 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  dramatists  and  pamphleteers 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  century,  all  vie  with  one  another  in 
quips  at  the  expense  of  the  “ giddy-pated  ”  English,  who  were 
always  on  the  watch  for  “new  French  cuts.” 

Of  the  English  gallant.  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote  in  Latin  words 
which  were  often  echoed  by  his  successors  in  English  :  — 
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He  struts  about 

In  cloaks  of  fashion  French.  His  girdle,  purse, 

And  sword  are  French.  His  hat  is  French. 

His  nether  limbs  are  cased  in  French  costume. 

His  shoes  are  French.  In  short,  from  top  to  toe, 

He  stands  the  Frenchman. 

The  voluble  satiric  censure  extended  to  foreign  affectations  in 
manner  and  speech,  to  which  was  imputed  a  tendency  to 
effeminacy.  “Bonjour!  There’s  a  salutation  to  your  French 
slop,”  says  Mercutio  to  Borneo — and  the  mock  sums  up  a  chorus 
of  Tudor  epigram,  Puritan  invective,  and  pamphleteering  sar¬ 
casm. 

However  small  was  the  Tudor  gallant’s  knowledge  of  French, 
it  was  alleged  to  be  his  habit  to  pretend  familiarity  with  the 
tongue.  More  insists  that  whatever  foreign  language  the  English¬ 
man  essays  to  speak,  his  bad  French  controls  his  tongue.  INIore’s 
banter  places  France  in  its  rightful  place  of  missionary  for  Tudor 
England  of  all  foreign  culture. 

With  accent  French  he  speaks  the  Latin  tongue; 

With  accent  French  the  tongue  of  Lombardy; 

To  Spanish  words  he  gives  an  accent  French; 

German  he  speaks  with  the  same  accent  French. 

In  truth,  he  seems  to  speak  with  accent  French 

All  but  the  French  itself.  The  French  he  speaks 

With  accent  British. 

In  the  same  key  is  the  satirist  Nashe’s  insinuation  that  the 
Englishman  who  travelled  in  France  gained  no  profit  save  habits 
of  loose  living  and  of  speaking  English  strangely,  along  with  a 
certain  capacity  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  false 
Bordeaux  grape  and  to  know’  a  cup  of  neat  Gascoigne  from  wine 
of  Orleans. 

France,  it  should  be  added,  also  enjoyed  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  a  repute  for  culinary  skill,  for  “fantastical  meats  and  salads,” 
and  for  sumptuous  confectionery.  French  cooks  were  reckoned 
to  have  “the  best  invention  ”  of  any  in  Europe. 

On  many  other  embellishments  of  Tudor  life  the  superior 
artistic  spirit  of  France  is  traceable,  even  though  the  devices 
often  came  through  France  from  Italy.  The  Italians  perfected 
the  art  of  fencing,  and  Elizabethan  fencing-masters  were  chiefly 
Italians.  Yet  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  recognises  in  a  Frenchman, 
M.  Lamond,  the  champion  of  the  exercise;  and  Shakespeare 
calls  fencing  experts  “scrimers,”  an  original  anglicisation  of  the 
pure  French  w’ord  “ e scrim eurs.’^  Similarly,  “the  French  manner 
of  dancing  ’’  is  often  cited  admiringly  by  Elizabethan  writers.  One 
of  the  earliest  Tudor  translations  from  the  French  w^as  a  book 
on  French  dancing.  Most  of  the  dances  familiar  to  Elizabethan 
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i  students — pavanes,  galliards,  and  corantos — were  of  Italian  or 

Spanish  origin ;  but  France  borrowed  them  from  those  countries 
I  and  introduced  them  into  England  in  her  familiar  role  of  pur- 

!  veyor.  The  French  “brawl,”  a  kind  of  cotillon,  and  the  “cinque- 

i  pace”  {cinq-pas— i.e.,  five  paces),  with  which  we  meet  in  Shake- 
I  speare,  seem  of  pure  Gallic  invention.  These  foreign  dances  are 
1  all  stately  measures,  which  curiously  contrast  with  the  boisterous 
I  steps  of  the  indigenous  English  jig. 

i  A  few  foreign  refinements  which  swayed  Tudor  England  were 
I  independent  of  French  influence.  Tudor  music,  architecture, 

I  painting,  came  from  other  quarters  of  the  European  continent. 

7  Tudor  music  and  Tudor  architecture  were  largely  direct  Italian 
I  importations.  The  madrigal — so  marked  a  feature  of  Elizabethan 
fr  music  that  one  might  easily  mistake  it  for  a  domestic  plant — 

I  was  entirely  an  Italian  invention.  Most  of  the  words  of  the 
I  Elizabethan  madrigal,  as  well  as  the  music,  translate  Italian 
f  songs  or  sonnets.  Elizabethan  music  books  are,  with  few  excep- 
I  tions,  of  Italian  parentage.  The  Renaissance  architecture  and 
i  the  decorative  work  in  great  Tudor  houses  were  designed  by 
I  Italian  craftsmen ;  only  a  little  minor  ornamentation  is  attribut- 
I  able  to  French  hands,  although  the  master-mason,  or  chief 
I  architect,  of  James  V.  of  Scotland  was  a  Frenchman. 

To  yet  another  country  Tudor  England  is  indebted  for  its  pic- 
I  torial  art.  Though  Henry  VIII. ,  in  loyal  discipleship  to  Francis  I. , 

I  invited  to  England  a  few  Italian  artists,  the  chief  painters  of 
Tudor  England  came,  like  her  tutors  in  theology,  from  Germany 
■  or  the  Low  Countries.  The  greatest  painter  of  Tudor  England, 
Holbein,  was  a  native  of  Augsburg.  His  chief  successor.  Sir 
i  Antonio  More,  was  a  native  of  Utrecht.  One  popular  Elizabethan 
I  artist,  Zucchero,  came  from  Italy,  but  the  majority  came  from 
Ghent  or  Bruges. 

I  However  uncongenial  the  conclusion,  I  am  afraid  we  must 
|i  face,  with  what  cheerfulness  we  may,  the  historic  fact  that  Tudor 
I  England  owed  the  graces  of  life  to  foreign  influence,  chiefly 
!|  French.  After  making  all  allowance  for  the  feeling  of  national 
:j  assertiveness  and  natural  jealousy,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
French  critics,  w-ho  invariably  credited  Tudor  England  with 
i  barbarism,  had  some  justification  for  their  comment.  The 


ij  charge  abounds,  and  is  a  commonplace  in  foreign  literature.  It 
I  finds  echo  in  Shakespeare’s  Henry  V.,  where  the  French  officers 
I  taunt  the  English  not  only  with  excessive  devotion  to  great  meals 
y  of  beef,  but  with  deficiency  in  intellectual  armour.  Courage  and 
f  tenacity  are  the  only  virtues  these  censors  associate  wdth  English 
I  nationality.  Foreign  visitors — even  scholars  like  Scaliger — dwell 
I  regretfully  on  the  English  people’s  want  of  courtesy,  and  accept 
y  4  G  2 
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the  mysterious  tradition  that  the  county  of  Kent,  on  whoi?e  coast 
foreign  travellers  landed,  was  inhabited  by  men  trailing  tails 
behind  them.  Travelled  Englishmen  themselves  were  known 
to  admit  that  this  country  was  barbarous,  its  manners  rude,  and 
its  people  uncivil.  But  whatever  the  precise  measure  of  truth 
in  these  allegations,  there  is  consolation  in  the  reflection  that 
the  Tudor  mind  at  its  best  had  in  it  a  power  of  receptivity,  an 
assimilative  capacity  which  ultimately  purified  it  of  most  of  its 
grossness  and  adapted  its  robustness  to  great  artistic  purpose. 
The  Tudor  genius  in  literature  caught  light  and  heat  from  France 
or  through  France,  from  Athens  and  Eome  and  modern  Italy. 
Sixteenth-century  France  interpreted  to  sixteenth-century 
England  Greek  and  Italian  culture  and  ideas  in  much  the  same 
way  as  in  the  eighteenth  century  she  interpreted  England’s  ideas 
to  Germany.  France  was  the  chief  refining  agent  in  Tudor 
society.  France  did  much  to  liberalise  Tudor  thought. 

Subservience  to  France  or  Italian  example  seemed  to  some 
contemporary  English  observers  to  hamper  the  evolution  of  the 
natural  genius.  The  typical  Elizabethan  scholar,  Gabriel  Harvey, 
when  he  noticed  Cambridge  undergraduates  steeping  their  minds, 
contrary  to  academic  regulations,  in  current  literature  of  France 
and  Italy,  was  moved  to  the  harsh  hexameter  :  — 

0  times,  0  manners,  O  French,  0  Italish  England  I 

The  lament  wms  short-sighted.  The  national  genius  was 
absorbing  the  most  healthful  sustenance.  All  that  was  best  in 
foreign  literature  was  needed  to  create  the  new  national  expres¬ 
sion  on  which  Shakespeare  set  the  seal.  The  spirit  of 
imitation  and  adaptation  was  well  alive  in  Shakespeare.  His 
mind  was  wrought  upon  by  all  modes  of  thought  and  style, 
but  his  creative  genius  re-fashioned  all  in  a  new  mould,  and  his 
achievement  deserves  to  be  called  national  because  it  has  no 
parallel  elsewhere. 

Sidney  Lee. 
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The  fact  that  our  merchant  shipping  is  our  greatest  national 
asset  is  not  always  or  usually  kept  in  mind.  But  when  one 
comes  to  consider  international  relations  and  possibilities,  one 
realises  that  shipping  is  really  the  most  important  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  a  sea-scattered  Empire.  That  being  so,  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  all  considerations  is  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
national  shipping  in  the  event  of  the  Empire  being  engaged  in 
a  naval  war.  With  this  question  is  naturally  involved  that  of 
the  supply  of  food  and  raw  materials  to  these  islands  during 
such  a  war.  The  Boyal  Commission  on  the  Supply  of  Food  and 
Eaw  Material  in  War  reported  in  1905  against  the  project  of  a 
national  granary,  but  suggested  that  a  system  of  national 
indemnity  against  loss  from  capture  by  the  enemy  would  operate 
both  as  an  additional  security  to  the  maintenance  of  our  oversea 
trade  and  as  an  important  steadying  influence  upon  prices,  and 
added  :  “  The  advantages  to  be  gained  from  some  well-considered 
scheme  of  the  kind  seem  to  us  very  largely  to  outweigh  any 
objections  which  have  been  stated  to  us.”  They  recommended 
that  a  small  committee  should  be  appointed  to  investigate  the 
subject  and  frame  a  scheme,  after  consultation  wdth  underwriters 
and  other  expert  persons.  In  consequence,  a  Treasury  Committee 
was  nominated  to  consider  and  report  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  the  State  should  undertake  to  make  good  to  shipowners 
and  traders  the  losses  incurred  through  the  capture  of  shipping 
by  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  This  proposal  has  a  fine  patriotic 
flavour,  but  let  us  consider  it. 

Sir  Eobert  Giffen,  on  the  figures  of  the  year  1906,  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  value  of  British  trade  and  shipping  exposed  to 
capture  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  would  be  above  2,000 
millions  sterling.  Imports  to  the  value  of  608  millions  sterling, 
and  exports  of  461  millions,  gave  a  total  of  1,069  millions.  Add 
the  transhipment  trade,  of  which  the  figures  in  the  year  1906 
were  about  33  millions,  imports  and  exports;  bullion  and  specie, 
125  millions ;  the  value  of  the  goods  carried  in  the  coasting  trade, 
which  Sir  Eobert  Giffen  put  at  100  millions  sterling.  Further, 
add  the  produce  of  our  sea  fisheries,  say,  12  millions;  also 
diamonds  (not  included  in  exports  and  imports)  estimated  at 
10  millions ;  and  the  value  of  British  ships.  We  possessed  in 
1906  9  million  tons  of  steamers,  which  at  an  average  of  £20  per 
ton  represent  a  total  of  180  millions ;  and  1,600,000  tons  of  sailing 
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ships,  which  at  an  average  of  £7  10s.  per  ton  represent  12 
millions.  With  20  millions  for  bunker  coal  and  provi¬ 
sions,  we  reach  a  total  of  212  millions  sterling  for  tlv? 
floating  value  of  our  shipping.  But  we  must  also  add  the  valuo 
of  cargoes  in  British  ships  trading  between  foreign  countries,  and 
between  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions.  Sir  Eobert 
Giffen  estimated  this  at  about  600  millions  sterling,  on  the 
figures  of  1906,  and  this  estimate  may  stand  for  the  general 
purpose  of  the  argument.  This  brings  the  grand  total  to  over 
2,000  millions  as  the  approximate  annual  value  of  the  maritime 
trade  and  vessels  of  Great  Britain,  which  would  have  to  be 
insured  against  wmr  risks  in  case  of  our  war  wuth  a  naval  Power. 

The  proposal  of  a  national  indemnity  or  guarantee  w'as  made 
with  the  idea  that  it  w'ould  encourage  shipowners  to  prosecute 
their  trade  in  war  as  in  peace  time,  depending  upon  the  taxpayer 
to  reimburse  them  for  any  losses  inflicted  by  the  enemy’s  fleet. 
If  in  one  year  the  enemy  destroyed  only  1  per  cent,  of  our 
shipping  that  would  mean  an  indemnity  of  20  millions  sterling, 
and  so  on  in  proportion — an  enviable  prospect  for  the  income-tax 
payer,  already  burdened  with  an  old  age  pension  scheme  of 
prospectively  immeasurable  dimensions. 

This  project  of  national  indemnity  seems  to  have  originated 
in  apprehension  o£  the  effect  of  the  second  article  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Paris  of  1856,  which  reads  :  “The  neutral  flag  covers 
the  enemy’s  merchandise  wuth  the  exception  of  contraband  of 
war.”  The  fear  is  that  this  provision  would  drive  British 
shipping,  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  either  out  of  employment  or 
into  foreign  neutral  ownership ;  that  through  the  scarcity  of 
shipping  arising  from  this,  and  from  loss  by  capture,  freights 
and  insurance  would  largely  advance ;  and  that  prices  of  food 
and  raw  material  would  consequently  rise  to  famine  rates.  The 
apprehension  is  that  wmr  would  lay  up  our  merchant  ships  and 
drive  our  carrying  trade  into  the  hands  of  neutrals,  and  this 
would  certainly  be  a  disadvantage.  The  chief  objection  to  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  is  that  it  debars  us  from  effective  action 
against  an  enemy’s  sea-borne  supplies,  and  deprives  us  of  ability 
to  cripple  our  foes  by  capturing  their  resources.  Many  statesmen 
hold  that  it  is  fatal  to  the  offensive  and  defensive  power  of  the 
British  Navy  to  abandon  the  power  to  make  war  on  the  enemy’s 
trade. 

The  first  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  that  “Privateering 
is  and  remains  abolished,”  is  practically  evaded  by  subsidising 
and  arming  merchant  vessels,  but  the  second  article  remains. 
Our  commerce  would  still  be  exposed  to  privateering  in  its 
modern  form,  although  we  should  continue  to  be  debarred  from 
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capturing  the  enemy’s  goods  under  neutral  flags.  The  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Paris,  while  it  is  entirely  binding  on  Great  Britain  until 
j*:  is  denounced,  could  not  be  repudiated  just  at  the  outbreak 
of  war.  The  danger  of  some  transfer  of  British  shipping  to 
neutral  flags  in  time  of  war  does,  therefore,  exist.  It  can 
only  be  removed  by  denouncing  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  time 
of  peace,  and  reverting  to  the  old  rule  under  which  enemy’s 
property  was  capturable  wherever  found ;  or  by  exempting  from 
capture  all  private  property  whatever  at  sea,  including  ships. 
This  latter  course  is  advocated  by  many,  but  if  war  were  no 
longer  held  to  justify  the  capture  of  private  property  it  could 
not  justify  the  capture  of  property  even  when  contraband,  or 
the  withdrawal  from  the  citizen  of  his  right  to  trade  with  the 
enemy  at  any  time. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  a  war  with  America  would  be 
the  most  serious.  She  is  not  bound  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
and  could  commission  privateers  to  capture  British  goods  under 
neutral  flags,  while  Great  Britain,  though  not  bound  towards 
America  being  still  bound  towards  neutrals,  could  not  adopt  a 
similar  course.  Such  a  war  would  cause  many  of  our  merchant 
ships  to  be  laid  up,  but  would  not  cause  their  transfer  to  neutral 
flags,  which  would  give  no  protection.  Such  a  war  could  not 
starve  us  out  for  want  of  food,  but  would  increase  risks,  raise 
insurance  and  freights,  and  add  to  the  cost  of  supplies.  Such 
a  war,  however,  we  all  hope  and  believe  to  be  impossible. 

A  Select  Committee  on  Merchant  Shipping  in  1860  in  this 
connection  reported  :  “  Our  shipowners  will  thereby  be  placed  at 
an  immense  disadvantage  in  the  event  of  a  war  breaking  out 
with  any  important  European  Power.  In  fact,  should  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  remain  in  force  during  a  period  of  hostilities, 
the  whole  of  our  carrying  trade  would  be  inevitably  transferred 
to  (American  and  other)  neutral  bottoms.”  Some  shipowners 
think  that  British  ships  would  be  kept  in  operation  actively  in 
war  time,  and  that  there  would  be  little  disposition  to  transfer 
them  to  any  neutral  flag,  but  others  believe  that  war  would 
either  put  most  of  our  merchant  ships  out  of  use,  or  force  their 
sale  to  neutrals.  But  that  our  merchant  ships  would  be  very 
largely  transferred  to  neutrals  in  any  war  one  conceives  to  be 
improbable,  though  some  transfer  might  be  made  in  the  case  of 
a  war  in  which  France  or  Germany  were  our  opponents. 

That  our  supplies  of  food  or  raw  material  would  be  very 
seriously  interfered  with  by  any  war  is  also  improbable.  Even 
if  we  had  no  effective  Navy,  the  access  to  all  our  ports  could 
i  not  be  completely  stopped.  But  with  a  British  fleet  of  pre¬ 
ponderating  strength,  any  serious  interruption  of  sea-borne 
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supplies  should  not  be  possible.  The  Navy  would  follow  the 
movements  of  any  foreign  cruisers  likely  to  capture  British  ships, 
and  should  account  for  them.  Still,  it  is  argued  that  British 
freights  and  insurance  would  advance,  that  the  prices  of  all  sea¬ 
borne  commodities  would  consequently  rise,  and  that  large 
numbers  of  British  vessels  would  be  driven  from  the  seas  and 
laid  up.  Yet  if  freights  rise  would  not  that  induce  more  British 
vessels  to  keep  the  seas?  And  if  British  insurance  rises  so  high 
as  to  drive  cargoes  from  British  to  neutral  ships,  would  not 
British  freights  fall? 

The  principal  danger  then  apprehended  in  war  is  that  of  a 
general  rise  in  food  prices  consequent  on  a  rise  in  freights  and 
insurance ;  which  rise  in  prices  the  Eoyal  Commission  reported ; 
“seems  to  us  not  only  possible  or  probable,  but,  at  any  rate  for 
a  time,  practically  certain.”  Yet  if  freights  alone  rose,  or  if 
both  freights  and  insurance  rose,  without  resulting  in  a  rise  of 
prices,  nobody  would  be  injured;  shipowners  and  underwriters 
would  prosper,  while  the  consumers  at  large  would  be  unaffected. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  apprehension  of  a  rise  in  price 
of  food  and  of  raw  material  is  great.  Corn  traders  think  that  on 
a  declaration  of  war  prices  of  wheat  might  run  up  to  100s.  or 
even  200s.  per  quarter,  or  in  any  case,  enough  to  cause  much 
suffering  to  the  poorer  classes.  Yet  a  rise  in  freights  does  not 
necessarily  mean  dear  food.  During  the  South  African  War 
freights  rose  materially  on  a  large  percentage  of  all  shipping, 
but  the  price  of  wheat  fell  from  27s.  4d.  to  an  average  of  26s.  lid. 
for  the  whole  year  1900. 

The  Commission  on  the  Supply  of  Food  and  Baw  Material  in 
War  reported  as  to  sea-borne  supplies  that  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  effort  in  this  direction,  which  it  will  be  possible  for  an 
enemy  to  make,  would  cause  any  material  diminution  in  the 
over-sea  supplies  of  those  articles  of  primary  consumption  which 
are  necessary  for  our  population.  Also,  that  the  effect  of  the 
naval  and  shipping  evidence  was  conclusive  as  to  the  point  that, 
while  there  will  be  some  interference  with  trade  and  some 
captures,  not  only  is  there  no  risk  of  a  total  cessation  of  our 
supplies,  but  no  reasonable  probability  of  serious  interference 
with  them ;  and  that ,  “  even  during  a  maritime  war  there  will 
be  no  material  diminution  in  their  volume,  unless  such  a  disaster 
takes  place  as  a  reverse  that  would  cost  us  the  command  of 
the  sea.”  With  special  reference  to  food  alone  this  Commission 
said  that  our  supplies  of  wheat  and  flour  would  arrive  in  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  volume  as  they  come  at  present,  and  that  “with 
a  strong  fleet  we  find  no  reason  to  fear  such  an  interruption  of 
our  supplies  as  would  lead  to  the  starvation  of  our  people,  nor 
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do  we  see  any  evidence  that  there  is  likely  to  be  any  serious 
shortage.”  With  no  material  diminution  in  our  supplies  prices 
certainly  could  not  go  to  famine  rates. 

The  Committee  on  a  National  Guarantee  for  the  War  Eisks 
of  Shipping  recognised  that  in  the  mass  of  evidence  given  before 
them  there  was  much  that  would  support  a  different  conclusion 
from  what  they  arrived  at;  but,  after  giving  full  w^eight  to  the 
evidence,  they  formed  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  desirable  that 
the  State  should  undertake  to  make  good  to  shipowners  or 
traders  the  losses  incurred  by  them  through  the  capture  of 
shipping  by  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  They  think  the  appre¬ 
hensions  as  to  w'hat  will  happen  to  our  shipping  and  our  food¬ 
stuffs  in  time  of  war  are  exaggerated.  They  consider  that, 
assuming  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  naval  force,  there  is 
I  little  danger  of  British  shipping  being  laid  up  on  any  large  scale 
—at  any  rate  for  a  long  period.  They  do  not  believe  there  will 
be  any  real  difficulty  with  regard  to  insurance,  nor  has  it  been 
proved,  they  say,  that  in  future  w^ars  the  market  would  be  so 
restricted,  or  the  rates  so  prohibitive,  as  to  necessitate  inter¬ 
ference  by  the  State.  It  is  admitted  as  probable  that  the  rates 
may  sometimes  be  high  enough  to  handicap  temporarily  particular 
trades,  and  this  may  produce  some  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  of  manufacture.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  any  national 
guarantee  for  losses  offers  a  very  imperfect  remedy  for  this 
particular  evil.  Shipowmers  would,  under  the  guarantee,  be 
prevented  from  laying  up  or  transferring  their  ships,  but  the 
guarantee  could  not  of  itself  secure  the  safe  arrivals  of  their 
ships  or  cargoes.  The  Committee,  indeed,  point  out  the  fact 
that  if  the  merchant  or  the  shipowner  be  compensated  by  the 
State  for  his  loss,  that  would  afford  no  relief  whatever  to  the 
nation  which  was  deprived  of  its  supplies.  They  consider  that 
dangers  do  exist  to  some  extent,  and  that  a  suitable  scheme  of 
national  guarantee,  “if  such  could  be  devised,”  would  diminish, 
though  it  could  not  absolutely  remove  them.  But  the  conclusion 
to  w'hich  they  were  forced  is  that,  if  a  national  guarantee  is  to 
be  given  at  all,  it  would  be  necessary  that  it  should  take  the 
form  of  a  free  indemnity. 

This  Committee  examined  twenty-nine  witnesses,  including 
eight  underwriters,  seven  shipowners,  three  Admiralty  repre¬ 
sentatives,  four  bankers,  one  average  adjuster,  two  representa¬ 
tives  of  mutual  indemnity  associations,  and  several  economists 
and  statesmen  who  have  studied  the  subject.  They  say  truly 
enough  that  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses,  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  that  tendered  to  the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
Food  Supplies,  forms  a  representative  and  weighty  body  of 
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opinion.  The  diversity  of  views  prevailing  both  as  to  the  desira-  I 
bility  and  results  of  State  action  bears  testimony  to  the  com-  j 

plexity  of  the  subject.  “It  extends  to  almost  every  point  of  our  1 

inquiry,  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  special  competence  of  the 
witnesses  in  the  subjects  on  which  they  were  examined,  must  be 
held  to  show  how  speculative  are  even  the  best  considered 
opinions  as  to  the  probable  course  of  events  in  a  great  naval 
struggle.” 

The  report  shows,  indeed,  that  in  great  points  as  in  small  ones 
the  difference  of  opinion  is  often  marked,  while  frequently  there 
is  extreme  divergence  of  views.  According  to  one  witness,  in 
the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  war  the  present  market  for  the 
insurance  of  vessels  and  cargoes  against  war-risks  would  shrink 
up.  Prior  to  the  war  there  would  be  a  very  large  market,  but  I 

after  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  in  the  event  of  early  captures,  f 

the  market  “would  almost  entirely  shrink  up,  and  the  few  under-  [ 
writers  or  companies  engaged  in  the  business  would  put  the  rates  ^ 

up  to  an  absolutely  prohibitive  size  for  the  carrying  on  of  com-  j 

merce.”  Another  witness  said  that  the  market  would  be  restricted  ^ 

only  for  about  ten  days  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  but  that  ! 

after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  people  would  begin  to  i 

think  rationally  again  of  business.  Yet  another  witness  feared  I 

for  the  sufficiency  of  the  market  to  meet  the  losses  which  it  I 

would  be  called  upon  to  pay.  One  opinion  expressed  was  that  " 

the  insurance  market  had  not  expanded  in  proportion  to  the  ^ 

increase  of  shipping  since  the  great  French  war,  but  an  under-  t 

writer  took  the  contrary  view,  was  not  afraid  of  panics,  and  ) 

thought  that  the  size  of  the  insurance  market  would  always  be  | 

sufficient  to  prevent  anything  like  a  successful  combination  to  I 

charge  prohibitive  rates.  On  this  point  the  Committee  say  that,  i 

in  view  of  the  speculative  character  of  the  question,  of  the 
absence  in  recent  times  of  any  practical  experience  of  naval  war 
between  two  great  naval  Powers,  and  of  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  men  equally  interested  in  arriving  at  a  right  judgment  on  the 
subject  and  equally  competent  to  do  so — “we  have  great  hesitation 
in  offering  an  opinion  of  our  own ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  though  the  market  for  war-risks  may  be  seriously  restricted 
just  before  and  after  the  outbreak  of  a  great  naval  struggle,  and 
though  rates  might  be  subject  to  violent  fluctuations  at  such  a 
time,  yet  that,  if  our  Navy  did  not  sustain  any  serious  reverse, 
the  market  would  expand  and  become  steadier  as  the  situation 
developed.”  There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  belief 
that  private  enterprise  would  be  insufficient  to  bear  the  financial  [ 

strain  that  is  likely  to  bo  put  upon  it.  But  it  is  necessary  to  ! 

assume  that  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Navy  is  unimpaired. 
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A  contrary  hypothesis  would  indeed  upset  these  conclusions,  but, 
as  the  report  shrewdly  remarks,  “in  such  a  case  a  national 
guarantee  of  our  sea-borne  commerce  would  only  hasten  the  ruin 
of  the  Exchequer  without  averting  the  ruin  of  the  nation.”  That 
is  the  point. 

For  some  time  past  a  “  national  indemnity  ”  project  has  been 
favoured  by  a  few  shipowners;  that  is  to  say,  they  advocate 
war-risk  indemnity  for  British  shipping — at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers.  In  the  past,  underwriters’  war-rates  have  ranged 
from  2  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.,  and  this  expense,  it  is  proposed, 
should  in  future  be  laid  on  the  State.  But  this  would  really  be 
a  bounty  to  British  shipowners  over  their  neutral  competitors. 
Some  argue  that  if  national  indemnity  were  extended  to  ship¬ 
owners  gratis  the  nation  would  save  underwriters’  profits.  But 
this  is  a  fallacy.  The  war-risk  is  a  serious  hazard  undertaken 
for  a  calculated  premium.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  community  could,  for  no  premium  at  all,  undertake  an 
enormous  indefinite  liability.  Some  schemes  brought  before  the 
Committee  were  for  “national  insurance” — a  guarantee  by  the 
State  of  the  shipowner’s  or  trader’s  losses  in  return  for  payment 
by  the  shipowner  or  trader  of  a  premium  calculated  to  protect 
the  State  wholly  or  partially  against  loss.  But  by  “national 
indemnity  ”  is  meant  a  similar  guarantee  by  the  State  without 
any  contribution  at  all  from  the  guaranteed.  All  schemes  under 
which  the  State  would  assume  liability  for  war  losses  are  included 
under  the  term  of  national  or  State  guarantee.  But  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  “national  insurance”  think  that  asking  for  “free 
indemnity”  is  unreasonable,  and  that  the  State  is  entitled  to 
charge  premiums. 

The  Committee  regarded  these  latter  proposals  as  even  more 
objectionable  than  the  scheme  of  “free  indemnity.”  They 
rightly  say  there  is  no  reason  of  abstract  justice  why  shipowners 
and  cargo-owners,  who  found  themselves  specially  favoured 
under  a  system  of  State  guarantee,  should  not  be  expected  to 
contribute  towards  its  cost.  But  after  reviewing  the  several 
schemes  and  the  criticisms  upon  them,  they  were  unable  to 
recommend  any  of  them  for  acceptance.  Such  schemes  must  be 
judged  not  only  by  their  justice  but  also  by  their  expediency 
and  practicability,  and  on  all  these  grounds  they  fail. 

Further,  as  to  a  tax  upon  shipping  in  time  of  peace  in  order 
to  build  up  a  guarantee  fund  for  a  war  period  :  “  Any  tax  would 
pro  tanto  affect  our  power  to  maintain  our  existing  trade  in 
competition  with  neutrals,  and  it  would  be  paid  unwillingly,  or 
might  even  result  in  the  transfer  of  ships  from  British  to  Colonial 
or  foreign  registers  in  order  to  escape  the  burden.  The  staff 
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required  to  fix  values,  and  accept  payments  in  time  of  peace, 
would  be  both  large  and  expensive,  and  would  make  a  heavy 
inroad  on  the  proceeds  of  the  tax,  whilst  we  find  it  impossible 
to  name  a  sum  that  would  be  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  reasonably  sufficient  for  the  creation 
of  an  adequate  compensation  fund  out  of  which  to  pay  for  losses. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  taxation  of  cargoes  in  time  of 
peace  are  even  greater,  and  seem  to  us  to  be  insurmountable. 
We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  levy  of  contributions  in 
time  of  peace  towards  a  scheme  of  State  insurance  in  time  of 
war  is  not  practicable.”  Direct  insurance  by  the  State  is  con¬ 
demned  as  unworkable,  owung  to  the  absence  of  the  necessary 
machinery.  Mr.  Douglas  Owen,  one  of  the  insurance  witnesses, 
said  ;  “If  you  think  of  what  a  ship  carries,  say,  in  10,000  or 
•20,000  tons  of  cargo,  split  up  amongst  200  or  2,000  different 
consignments,  each  consignment  having  to  be  separately  insured, 
and  if  you  think  of  all  this  to  be  dealt  with  in  one  office,  all 
the  ships  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  thousands  of  people 
coming  to  insure,  you  would  not  have  an  office  large  enough  to 
hold  the  people  coming  in.  A  man  would  sit  there  all  day  and 
all  night,  and  not  be  able  to  see  the  underwriter.” 

Then  there  is  the  danger  of  fraud  in  connection  with  all  war- 
risk  indemnity  schemes.  The  Committee  declare  that  even  those 
who  were  strongly  in  favour  of  such  a  scheme  admitted  that  the 
dangers  were  great,  that  the  State  would  be  cheated  if  any 
scheme  were  attempted  without  the  aid  of  skilled  underwriters. 
Mr.  E stall,  a  banker,  said  that  in  his  opinion  there  would  be 
a  great  deal  of  fraud  under  an  indemnity  because  everyone  is 
apt  to  consider  the  Government  “fair  game.”  It  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  conclusion,  according  to  the  Committee,  that  fraud 
would  be  both  easier  and  more  lucrative  under  a  scheme  of 
national  guarantee  than  under  the  present  system.  The  State 
would  neither  possess  the  knowledge  nor  could  it  exercise  the 
discretion  which  are  the  chief  safeguards  of  existing  under¬ 
writers. 

Mr.  T.  Gibson  Bowles,  who  contributed  to  the  Committee  an 
excellent  paper  on  the  question  of  a  “National  Guarantee  for  the 
War  Bisks  of  Shipping,”  contends  that  frauds,  follies,  and 
mistakes  there  certainly  would  be  under  an  “indemnity  ”  scheme; 
and  that  “The  case  of  a  vessel  worth  T30,000,  the  insured  value 
of  which  for  national  indemnity  would  be  raised  to  T50,000, 
would  not  be  unknown.”  Under  the  existing  system  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  dangerous  employment  necessitates  the  payment  to 
underwriters  of  war-risk  premiums  at  high  figures,  leaving  the 
shipowner  but  a  small  profit  out  of  large  freights.  The  prudent 
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owner,  when  war-risk  premiums  are  heavy,  rather  under-insures 
than  over-insures ,  but  under  national  guarantee  the  owner  would 
have  no  war-risk  premium  to  pay,  and  would  be  tempted  to 
enter  his  ship  at  an  extravagant  valuation.  The  Committee  say  ; 
“The  danger  of  fraud  was  brought  before  us  on  many  occasions. 
There  is  no  absolute  security  against  fraud  under  the  present 
method  of  insurance,  but  many  witnesses  expressed  the  fear 
that  if  the  State  were  to  undertake  responsibility  for  losses,  the 
proportion  of  captures  and  losses  would  be  largely  increased. 

It  was  alleged  that  one  of  the  lessons  learnt  by  underwriters 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  was  that  capture  by  the  enemy 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  useful  market  by  owners,  and 
must  be  guarded  against.  It  w^as  said  that  if  a  shipowner  wanted 
to  be  sure  of  ‘  making  a  good  thing,’  the  only  certainty  of  it 
was  to  incur  a  total  loss;  and  one  witness  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  an  indemnity  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  shipowners 
‘not  in  the  pursuit  of  carriage,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  captors 
for  their  ships.’  ” 

The  advocacy  of  such  schemes  has  never  secured  support  from 
the  general  body  of  shipowners  in  this  country.  Any  measure 
of  national  indemnity  or  insurance  is  not  really  wanted  by  the 
shipowners  at  large.  They  realise  the  security  of  their  present 
independent  position,  and  know  quite  w’ell  that  the  Navy  is,  and 
must  be,  our  chief  security.  Enterprising  shipowners  and  ship¬ 
masters  can  alwa}  be  trusted  to  run  any  blockade  a  naval 
antagonist  might  attempt  to  put  around  these  islands.  Insurance 
premiums  and  freight  rates  on  food  could  not  become  pro¬ 
hibitive,  because  the  measure  of  the  cost  w’ould  depend  on  the 
measure  of  the  need  for  food  and  the  estimates  of  the  risks 
formed  by  owners  and  underwriters.  The  underwTiter  and  the 
shipowner  find  in  w'ar-risk  rates  the  opportunity  to  earn  high 
profits,  and  these  profits  would  be  eagerly  sought. 

As  to  the  idea  that  under  any  national  indemnity  schemes 
the  nation  would  save  the  underwriter’s  profit,  that  is  a  pure 
misconception.  Underw'riters  who  charge  premiums  do  make 
profits  on  their  business,  even  though  occasionally  they  lose 
heavily.  But  they  charge  adequate  rates  for  these  risks,  while 
the  nation  is  asked  to  dispense  with  premiums  altogether. 
How  could  the  nation  as  an  underwriter  without  a  premium- 
charge  come  off  as  well  as  the  experts  w’ho  charge  substantial 
rates?  Shipowners  place  their  wmr-risk  insurances  wdth  under¬ 
writers  because  they  must  secure  full  indemnity  with  a  minimum 
of  interference.  Under  a  “national”  system  shipowners  would 
have  to  keep  their  ships  in  port  when  the  enemy’s  cruisers  were 
hovering  about.  Underwriters  make  no  such  restrictions,  but 
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trust  to  the  prudence  of  the  assured.  Under  a  “national  guar¬ 
antee  ”  an  owner  might  be  compelled  to  keep  his  vessel  for 
months  in  port  to  avoid  capture.  Not  so  if  covered  with  under¬ 
writers,  who  adjust  their  rates  to  the  exigencies  of  the  shipping 
business.  But  it  is  a  common  delusion  to  suppose  that  the 
premium  paid  for  an  insurance  represents  the  “profit”  of  an 
underwriter  or  insurance  company.  This  delusion  is  entertained 
by  many  “progressives,”  who  advocate  fire  insurance  being 
undertaken  by  a  municipality.  Out  of  his  premiums  the  under¬ 
writer  has  to  pay  his  losses,  which  are  constant  and  frequently 
large — from  the  loss  of  a  spar  to  the  disappearance  of  the  whole 
ship.  If  he  did  not  make  money  out  of  the  vessels  that 
complete  their  voyages  without  casualty,  he  would  have  nothing 
wherewith  to  pay  for  those  that  encounter  damage  or  never 
arrive  at  all.  In  other  words,  premium  is  not  profit. 

As  to  the  ordinary  facilities  for  insurance,  the  Committee 
found  that  there  never  w^as  any  real  difficulty  in  effecting  insur¬ 
ance  in  the  past,  and  though  it  is  supposed  in  some  quarters 
that  rates  have  often  been  fixed  too  high,  and  that  underwriters 
have  been  accustomed  to  make  unduly  large  profits  out  of  them, 
the  evidence  does  not  bear  out  that  view.  Nor  has  it  been 
proved  that  in  future  w’ars  the  market  would  be  so  restricted  or 
the  rates  so  prohibitive  as  to  necessitate  interference  by  the 
State.  Underwriters  conduct  their  w^ar-risk  operations  on 
business  principles.  Under  the  suggested  plans  the  State  would 
take  over  the  risks  and  charge  no  premium  at  all.  The  tax¬ 
payers  would  meet  the  losses,  however  enormous — only  the  State 
would  probably  not  pay  so  promptly  as  underwriters  do. 

While  a  national  guarantee  would  tend  to  prevent  shipowners 
from  laying  up  or  transferring  their  ships,  it  could  not  of  itself 
secure  the  safe  arrival  of  the  ships  and  cargoes.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  Navy.  The  compensation  of  the  merchant  or  ship¬ 
owner  by  the  State  for  his  loss  wnuld,  as  has  been  said,  afford 
no  relief  to  the  nation  deprived  of  its  supplies.  Again,  if  the 
whole  cost  of  the  losses  of  ships  and  cargoes  is  to  be  transferred 
from  the  owners  to  the  taxpayers,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an 
exact  idea  w'hat  the  extent  of  this  burden  would  be.  We  have 
cited  Sir  Eobert  Giffen’s  estimates,  but  various  other  estimates 
have  started  from  widely  different  hypotheses,  and  differ  largely 
in  amount.  Even  if  the  proportion  of  losses  were  small,  the 
aggregate  amount  might  be  an  enormous  sum  w'hich  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  provide 
perhaps  at  a  time  of  great  financial  stress.  Then,  while  ship¬ 
owners  have  full  control  over  their  ventures,  the  taxpayer  can 
have  only  an  indirect  and  imperfect  supervision.  And  while 
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shipowners  and  merchants  may  have  heavy  losses,  they  also  may 
at  present  make  high  profits  on  successful  ventures.  The  losses 
under  a  national  system  would  fall  on  the  taxpayers  at  large,  but 
the  profits  w’ould  be  retained  by  individuals.  The  taxpayers  who 
make  good  the  losses  of  individuals  would  themselves  be  sufferers 
from  the  same  causes  ;  but  they  would  receive  no  compensation. 

It  must  be  maintained  that,  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  by 
far  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  only  efficient  form  of  insurance 
against  war-risks,  is  to  be  found  in  an  adequate  Navy.  With 
that,  shipowners  and  underwriters  can  carry  on  their  business 
in  war  as  in  peace,  to  the  advantage  of  the  public.  That  the 
trade  of  the  country  should  be  controlled  by  the  officials  of  any 
Government  department  is  undesirable ;  and  yet  would  be 
necessary  under  a  guarantee. 

The  Committee,  after  all,  were  unable  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  any  form  of  national  guarantee  against  the  war-risks 
of  shipping  and  maritime  trade,  except  that  provided  hy  the 
maintenance  of  a  powerful  Nary.  Out  of  the  twelve  members 
of  the  Committee  eleven  signed  the  report,  the  twelfth,  while 
sharing  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues,  adding  a  cautious  reserva¬ 
tion  that  the  report  might  not  be  regarded  as  definitive  proof  of 
the  impracticability  “  under  any  circumstances  in  the  future  ”  of 
any  scheme  of  national  guarantee. 

It  has  been  claimed,  as  we  have  seen,  that  national  indemnity 
would  prevent  an  abnormal  rise  in  the  price  of  imported  com¬ 
modities,  because  there  would  be  no  war  insurance  to  be  included 
in  the  price.  But  if  there  be  no  material  diminution  in  the 
supply  of  these  commodities,  war  insurance  cannot  cause  any 
abnormally  high  price.  Again,  if  national  indemnity  did  save 
the  consumer  from  war  insurance,  it  could  only  be  because  it 
placed  that  insurance  on  the  taxpayer  at  large.  But  the  simple 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  indemnity  after  loss  would  not  prevent 
loss,  but  rather  encourage  it.  A  subsidy  from  the  taxpayer  to 
the  shipowner  may  be  good  for  the  shipowner  but  not  for  the 
State.  The  national  need  is  not  that  lost  supplies  should  be 
paid  for,  but  that  they  should  not  be  lost.  We  do  not  want 
national  indemnity  for  shipping,  but  national  security  against 
the  loss  of  ships  by  the  possession  of  a  Navy  large  enough  and 
efficient  in  all  respects.  Only  if  our  Navy  fails  us  can  we  be 
reduced  to  famine  straits  in  time  of  war.  Nothing  in  the  world 
can  preserve  our  merchant  fleet  from  destruction  but  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  effective  and  ubiquitous  war  fleet.  And  our  merchant 
shipping  is  our  chief  Imperial  asset. 


Benjamin  Taylor. 
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IMe.  Lloyd  George’s  Budget  has  been  hailed  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  Liberal  Press  as  a  great  Free  Trade  Budget,  as  a  heroic 
Budget ,  as  the  Budget  of  the  century ,  and  as  the  greatest  popular 
and  constructive  measure  of  modern  times.  It  certainly  aims  at 
popularity.  It  promises  to  relieve  and  enrich  the  masses  at  the 
cost  of  the  wealthy  few.  The  bulk  of  the  new'  taxes  is  to  be 
taken  not  in  driblets  from  the  many,  but  in  large  slices  from 
the  rich  and  the  very  rich.  Our  landowners,  brewers,  and 
capitalists  in  general  are  called  upon  to  surrender  to  the  State 
a  large  part  of  their  capital  and  income.  The  Budget  is  pre¬ 
eminently  an  anti-capitalist  and  a  confiscatory  measure.  Mr. 
Ijloyd  George  closed  his  Budget  speech  wdth  the  words  :  “This 
is  a  war  Budget !  It  is  a  Budget  for  w'aging  implacable  war 
against  jjoverty.”  He  ought  to  have  said  :  “It  is  a  Budget  for 
waging  implacable  w'ar  against  property.”  That  would  have  been 
more  correct. 

I  think  the  Liberal  Press  has  been  somewhat  rash  in  bestowing 
the  most  extravagant  praise  upon  the  Budget  and  its  author, 
and  I  shall  prove  in  the  following  pages 

(1)  That  the  new  taxes  wall  fall  with  the  greatest  severity 
not  on  the  wealthy  few'  from  w'hom  they  are  to  be  taken, 
but  on  the  broad  masses  of  the  people,  and  that  they  will 
most  likely  lead  to  a  great  increase  in  poverty  and  unem¬ 
ployment  ; 

(2)  That  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  financial  measures  are 
amateurish  and  immature,  and  that  they  are  condemned  by 
the  leading  experts  and  even  by  his  own  official  advisers, 
whose  opinion  he  has  deliberately  ignored ; 

(S)  That  modern  British  financial  policy — so-called  popular 
and  democratic  finance — is  unsound  and  unscientific,  opposed 
to  experience  and  to  common  sense,  destructive  to  the 
national  w'ealth  and  the  national  industries,  and  most 
harmful  to  the  labouring  masses  of  the  people. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  principal  provisions  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  Budget. 

The  Income-tax  and  the  Super-tax. 

During  many  years  our  income  tax  used  to  fluctuate  between 

(1)  This  article  forms  a  sequel  to  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker’s  article,  “British 
Finances  and  Imperial  Responsibilities,”  which  appeared  in  the  May  number  of 
this  review. — Ed.  F.F. 
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5d.  and  8d.  in  the  £.  A  shilling  income  tax  was  rightly  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  an  onerous  burden,  not  on  wealthy  idleness  but 
on  trade  and  industry.  Only  the  income  tax  could  bear  a  sudden 
and  great  increase  in  case  of  a  great  national  emergency.  Hence 
a  shilling  income  tax  was  wisely  held  in  reserve  as  a  war  tax 
by  successive  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  thrown  prudence  to  the  winds.  Mr.  Asquith  had  fixed  the 
income-tax  at  from  9d.  to  Is.  in  the  £.  By  means  of  a  super¬ 
tax,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  increased  that  very  high  income  tax 
to  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  8d.  in  the  ^  on  the  larger  incomes.  By 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  wiped  out  our  greatest 
financial  reserve  and  resource  in  case  of  war,  and  he  has  raised 
our  income  tax  to  a  far  higher  level  in  time  of  peace  than  it  has 
been  in  any  modern  war. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  told  us  that  the  very  rich  can  well 
afford  to  pay  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  8d.  in  the  £  on  their  enormous 
incomes.  That  is  undoubtedly  true.  A  man  who  has  an  income 
of,  let  us  say,  £50,000  a  year,  can  live  in  comfort  even  under 
a  19s.  income  tax,  which  will  still  leave  him  £2,500  for  his 
personal  expenses.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  penniless 
street  orator  and  the  Socialist,  an  income  tax  of  Is.  8d.  in  the  £ 
is  a  ridiculously  low  one,  and  it  would  indeed  be  a  ridiculously 
low  one  if  one  could  tax  the  rich  people  in  their  persons,  as  the 
street  orator  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  seem  to  imagine.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  that  cannot  be  done.  One  can  safely  tax  the  wealthy 
out  of  their  wealth  in  barbarous  countries  in  which  rich  men 
hoard  their  wealth.  By  taxing  the  rich  in  primitive  countries  out 
of  their  wealth,  one  merely  transfers  their  store  of  gold  and 
silver  coins  to  the  people,  with  great  benefit  to  the  latter.  In 
Great  Britain  the  income  of  the  wealthy  is  derived  not  from 
great  stores  of  coin  and  bullion  which  are  withheld  from  the 
people,  but  from  w’ealth-producing ,  and  chiefly  from  industrial, 
property,  such  as  factories,  mines,  railways,  steamships,  agri¬ 
cultural  land,  houses,  &c.,  which  give  work  and  wages  to  the 
people.  Therefore,  in  putting  a  heavy  tax  on  the  wealthy,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  put  a  heavy  tax  on  the  industries  in  which 
their  wealth  is  invested  and  in  which  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  employed. 

Short-sighted  Radical  and  Socialist  statisticians  have  told  us 
that  one-third  of  the  national  income  is  “taken”  by  the  rich 
and  the  very  rich  to  the  great  harm  of  the  community,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  appears  to  share  their  opinion.  In  reality,  one- 
third  of  the  national  income  is  not  “taken,”  but  is  merely 
gathered  and  expended  by  the  rich  and  tlie  very  rich,  and  it 
is  expended  not  so  much  on  luxurious  living,  as  the  street  orators 
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tell  US,  as  on  the  promotion  and  extension  of  industry,  with  great 
benefit  to  the  working  masses. 

Our  rapidly  increasing  population  has  rapidly  increasing  wants, 
and  the  rapidly  increasing  wants  of  our  rapidly  increasing  popu¬ 
lation  can  be  satisfied  only  by  earnings  which  increase  much 
faster  than  does  the  population.  The  earnings  of  a  nation,  as 
of  an  individual,  depend  mainly  upon  production.  Broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  greater  production  is,  the  greater  are  earnings.  A  great 
production  requires  a  vast  quantity  of  capital  in  the  shape  of 
machinery,  railways,  ships,  &c.  Capital  wears  out  very  rapidly 
and  requires  constant  renewal ;  machines  wear  out  or  become 
obsolete;  railways,  mine  equipment,  dwelling  houses,  factories, 
harbour  works,  Arc.,  require  constant  repairs  and  renewal.  New 
processes,  new'  fashions,  foreign  competition,  and  bankruptcy  j 
destroy  every  year  a  very  large  part  of  the  existing  national 
capital.  Notwithstanding  the  constant  wear  and  tear  of  in¬ 
dustrial  capital,  and  notwithstanding  the  decay  of  our  agriculture, 
w'hich  alone  has  caused  a  loss  of  about  £2,000,000,000  of  our 
national  capital,  the  national  capital  has,  during  many  decades, 
grow’n  far  more  quickly  than  our  rapidly  expanding  population, 
and  it  has  growm  mainly  because  the  rich  and  the  very  rich  have 
not  merely  “taken,”  but  have  wfisely  and  productively  spent, 
have  re-invested  in  reproductive  enterprises,  the  larger  part  of 
the  incomes  w'hich  they  have  gathered.  INIr.  Lloyd  George 
proposes  to  impede  that  beneficial  process  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  Both  the  industrious  rich  and  the  idle  rich  are  merely 
the  well-paid  directors  and  trustees  of  the  national  wealth.  ^ 
Whilst  the  industrious  rich  increase  the  national  wealth  mainly 
by  active  direction,  the  idle  rich  increase  it  by  thrift  and  by  the  j 
judicious  re-investment  of  part  of  their  income  in  reproductive 
enterprises,  and  only  those  rich  people  are  a  burden  to  the  | 
community  w'ho  waste  wfith  their  own  money  part  of  the  national  j 
capital  w'hich  gives  employment  to  the  people.  i 

The  rich  are  as  much  accustomed  to  their  horses  and  their  j 

motor-cars  as  the  poor  are  to  their  tobacco  and  their  beer.  Both  j 
rich  and  poor  are  used  to  a  certain  style  of  living,  and  they  will 
give  up  their  accustomed  luxuries  only  in  the  last  extremity,  j 
Hence,  high  taxes  put  upon  the  income  of  the  rich  will  fall  not 
so  much  on  their  luxuries  as  on  the  industries  in  which  their 

money  is  invested  and  on  that  part  of  their  savings  w'hich  gives  | 

rise  to  new  industries. 

Whether  a  tax  is  high  or  low  can  be  seen  only  by  comparison. 
Among  our  national  competitors  the  German  States  have  the 
highest  income  tax.  Income  tax  in  Great  Britain  compares  with 
income  tax  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany  as  follow's 
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Income  tax  in  Great  Britain,  9d.  to  Is.  8d.  in  the  £. 

Income  tax  in  Prussia,  |d.  to  Q^d.  in  the  £. 

Income  tax  in  United  States,  none. 

The  United  States  have  no  income  tax.  Our  minimum  income 
tax  is  equal  to  the  maximum  income  tax  in  Prussia,  whilst  our 
maximum  income  tax  is  more  than  twice  as  high  as  is  the 
maximum  income  tax  in  Prussia.  Income  tax  is  as  much  a 
charge  upon  industry  as  is  the  expenditure  on  rent  or  on  fuel. 
Production  on  the  largest  scale  makes  for  cheapness.  Hence, 
those  of  our  industries  in  which  international  competition  is 
keenest — such  as  the  iron,  cotton,  woollen  industry,  &c. — are 
worked  on  the  largest  scale.  Although  our  largest  industries 
work  with  the  smallest  margin  of  profit,  they  have  very  large 
net  earnings  owing  to  the  greatness  of  their  capital,  and  our 
largest  industries,  our  staple  industries,  in  which  millions  of 
our  workers  are  engaged,  are  those  which  will  have  to  pay  the 
outrageous  income  tax  of  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  8d.  in  the  £,  and 
these  will  thus  be  most  severely  hampered  in  competing  with 
the  industries  of  foreign  nations.  After  handicapping  our  indus¬ 
tries  with  an  income  tax  which  has  no  parallel  in  any  civilised 
country,  IMr.  Lloyd  George  bids  them  to  compete  “  freely  ”  with 
their  so  lightly  taxed  foreign  competitors,  and,  extolling  the 
"blessings  of  Free  Trade,”  refuses  all  Protection  to  British  capital 
and  to  British  labour,  which  he  is  handicapping  for  the  benefit 
of  the  foreigner. 

Whilst  the  high  income  tax  paid  by  those  whose  means  are 
invested  in  industry  will  fall  mainly  upon  those  industries  in 
which  their  money  is  invested,  the  high  income  tax  exacted  from 
those  whose  property  consists  mainly  in  land  and  houses  will 
fall  chiefly  on  land  and  houses,  and  will,  therefore,  drive  up  rents 
in  town  and  country.  It  is  obvious  that  the  high  income  tax 
will  fall  mainly  upon  the  industrial  and  agricultural  w'orkers  of 
the  nation.  It  will  increase  the  cost  of  living  to  the  workers,  and 
it  will  force  much  land  out  of  cultivation  and  it  will  accelerate 
the  rural  exodus. 

Death  Duties. 

The  death  duties  had  already  been  greatly  increased  by  Mr. 
-\squith.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  increased  them  still  further, 
and  he  has  increased  them  so  greatly  that  they  will  amount  to 
15  per  cent,  on  the  largest  estates  for  direct  heirs.  Curiously 
enough,  15  per  cent,  is  the  maximum  death  duty  which  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Fabian  Society  in  its  tract,  “  Socialism  and  Labour 
Policy.”  Mr.  Idoyd  George  has  thus  fulfilled  to  the  letter  one 
part  of  the  Socialist  programme,  and  it  was  only  natural  that 
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the  New  Age,  the  chief  organ  of  the  Fabian  Society,  which  is 
edited  by  Mr,  Victor  Grayson,  wrote  triumphantly  in  its  issue 
of  May  6th  :  “  We  shall  be  quite  frank  about  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
Budget.  It  is  splendid.  A  few  minor  defects  apart,  it  is  almost 
as  much  as  we  should  have  expected  from  a  Socialist  Chancellor 
in  his  first  year  of  office.  The  author  of  the  present  Budget 
is  a  good  enough  statesman  for  a  Socialist  to  support,  during  the 
next  five  or  ten  years,  at  any  rate.  A  vista  of  Socialist  recon¬ 
structive  statesmanship  is  opened  on  all  sides  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  Budget.  Granted  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  means  busi¬ 
ness,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  promising  him  the  independent 
support  of  practical  Socialists  everywhere.”  In  its  issue  of 
May  13th,  the  New  Age  wrote  :  “We  cannot  for  the  life  of  us 
see  why  the  Budget  should  not  be  claimed  as  a  victory  for 
Socialist  ideas.  We  have  always  maintained  that  the  alternative 
to  Tariff  Reform  was  Socialism,  and  now  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  accepted  it,  we  see  no  object  in  denying  it.  Hollow  Socialist 
victories  have  often  been  thrust  upon  us  by  the  Yellow  Press,  but 
here  is  a  victory  wdth  a  kernel  in  it.  At  a  single  stroke  Socialism 
is  brought  again  into  the  arena  of  practical  discussion  and 
Liberalism  is  rehabilitated.  The  Budget  is  better  than  we  hoped 
or  prophesied  it  would  be.  Super-tax,  for  example,  is  a  plank  of 
the  Socialist  platform.”  Similar  praise  of  the  Budget  may  be 
found  in  many  Socialist  organs,  which  I  do  not  quote  for  lack 
of  space.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Budget  has  certainly  won  the 
approval  of  most  Socialists,  Anarchist-Socialists  of  the  Hyndman 
type  excepted. 

The  Socialist  street  orators  and  Mr,  Lloyd  George  argue : 
“A  man  wffio  inherits  £1,000,000  can  well  afford  to  pay  £150,000 
to  the  State.”  The  heir  to  a  million  can  certainly  afford  to  pay 
in  death  duties  £150,000,  and  a  good  deal  more;  but  can  the 
workers  afford  it?  One  cannot  eat  a  cake  and  have  it  too.  High 
death  duties  eat  into  the  national  capital.  They  liquidate  pro¬ 
ductive  industrial  capital,  and  the  proceeds  are  applied  to  more 
or  less  unproductive  purposes  by  the  State.  The  more  capital 
is  taken  from  the  rich  in  the  shape  of  death  duties,  the  more 
capital  is  taken  from  our  industries,  and  the  less  capital  there 
will  be  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  bankers  stated  in  their  memorial  which  they  sent  to  Mr. 
Asquith  on  May  14th  that  “  death  duties  are  paid  out  of  capital.” 
That  is  undoubtedly  true.  A  man  who  inherits  a  factory  worth 
£1,000,000  has  to  pay  £150,000  to  the  State.  If  he  has  the 
accumulative  instinct  very  strongly  developed,  he  will  draw  that 
sum  gradually — let  us  say,  in  ten  years — out  of  the  factory,  and 
a  vast  sum  of  money  which  normally  would  have  been  used 
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to  erect  additional  machinery.  &c.,  and  would  have  given 
employment  to  numerous  additional  workers,  will  instead  be  used 
in  paying  unproductive  officials.  In  this  case,  death  duties  are 
paid  out  of  private  w’orking  capital.  If  the  heir  has  not  the 
accumulative  instinct  very  strongly  developed,  he  will  convert 
his  factory  into  a  limited  company  and  sell  ^150,000  worth  of 
shares.  The  latter  is  the  easier  process,  and  by  that  process  the 
money  market  is  depleted  of  1^150,000  of  liquid  investment  capital 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  available  as  working  capital 
for  creating  new  industries  or  extending  old  ones.  Thus  the 
national  working  capital  is  diminished  in  either  case.  By  the 
action  of  the  death  duties,  factories  and  other  business  enter¬ 
prises  pass  gradually  from  the  hands  of  a  few  large  capitalists 
to  the  hands  of  many  small  capitalists.  They  pass  from  expert 
supervision  to  non-expert  supervision,  and  the  non-expert  super¬ 
vision  of  the  industry  frequently  leads,  as  every  shareholder 
knows,  to  inefficient  management,  waste,  loss  of  capital,  industrial 
decline,  and  bankruptcy,  to  the  great  harm  of  the  workers  engaged 
in  these  industries.  By  taxing  the  large  capitalist  out  of  existence 
we  tax  working  capital  and  industrial  efficiency  out  of  existence ; 
and  whilst  we  deprive  the  large  capitalist  of  part  of  his  income , 
we  deprive  many  of  our  w’orkers,  not  of  part  of  their  income, 
but  of  the  w’hole  of  their  income.  We  deprive  them  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  finding  employment  and  of  making  a  living  in  this 
country  by  destroying  a  large  part  of  the  national  capital  which 
might  provide  them  with  wwk.  Such  are  the  consequences  of 
popular  and  anti-capitalist  finance. 

Only  by  comparison  can  we  see  whether  death  duties  are  high 
or  low.  From  the  recently  published  investigations  of  the  German 
Ministry  of  Finance  we  learn  that  Great  Britain  pays  in  death 
duties  more  than  all  other  countries  combined ;  that  we  pay  in 
death  duties  per  head  of  population  nineteen  times  as  much  as 
does  Germany.  Death  duties,  as  the  bankers  have  told  us,  are 
paid  out  of  capital,  not  out  of  income.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  not 
satisfied  wdth  a  tax  on  capital  which  is  already  nineteen  times 
as  high  as  is  that  of  Germany,  proposes  with  criminal  levity  to 
increase  our  death  duties  to  a  point  which  will  make  them  thirty 
times  as  high  as  those  of  Germany.  The  high  death  duties,  as 
the  high  income  tax ,  will  fall  most  severely  upon  our  staple  indus¬ 
tries,  which  are  carried  on  on  the  largest  scale,  and  in  which 
competition  is  keenest.  After  having  handicapped  our  industries 
by  his  death  duties  thirty  times  as  heavily  as  the  German  indus¬ 
tries  are  handicapped,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  bids  our  manufacturers 
and  our  workers  to  compete  “  freely  ”  with  their  so  lightly-taxed 
competitors,  and  he  sneers  at  their  united  demand  for  Protection. 
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Our  industries  are  decaying  because  the  policy  of  free  imports  has 
made  business  more  and  more  unprofitable  for  manufacturers  and 
workers,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  instead  of  protecting  our  indus¬ 
tries  with  a  tax  on  competitive  manufactures  which  would  have 
filled  his  exchequer  and  at  the  same  time  would  have  given 
equality  of  conditions  and  opportunities  to  our  industries,  is 
intensifying  their  decay  by  depriving  them  not  only  of  a  large 
part  of  their  shrunken  income,  hut  of  a  large  part  of  their  capital 
as  well. 

The  effect  of  our  high  death  duties  on  landed  property  is  similar 
to  their  effect  upon  industrial  property.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
income  derived  from  the  land  is  every  year  placed  by  landlords 
back  into  the  land  in  the  form  of  improvements.  Our  high  death 
duties  act  therefore  as  a  tax  upon  improvements,  and  directly 
encourage  the  exhaustion  and  impoverishment  of  the  soil.  Hence 
they  diminish  the  productiveness  of  the  soil ;  and  the  diminution 
of  its  productiveness  and  its  yield  necessarily  leads  to  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  workers  employed  on  the  land.  Thus  our 
death  duties  are  bound  to  increase  the  decay  of  our  agriculture 
and  to  accelerate  the  rural  exodus  to  the  towns. 

Taxes  on  Land. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  proposed  to  introduce  four  different  land 
taxes.  He  has  proposed  to  put  a  tax  of  20  per  cent,  on  what  is 
called  the  “unearned  increment”  of  land,  that  is,  on  the  profit 
which  may  accrue  to  landowners  through  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  their  land.  The  landowmers  cannot  escape  this  tax,  for  it  will 
have  to  be  paid,  not  only  on  an  actual  sale,  but  also  on  the  passing 
of  the  property  at  the  death  of  the  owner.  Hence  the  crushing 
death  duties  already  existing  wdll  be  augmented  in  the  case  of 
owmers  of  land  by  a  special  “Increment  Estate  Duty.”  Appar¬ 
ently  the  possession  of  land  is  a  crime  which  is  to  be  punished 
by  special  imposts.  Secondly,  he  has  proposed  a  “Reversion 
Duty  ”  of  10  per  cent,  upon  any  benefit  accruing  to  the  lessor 
from  the  determination  of  the  lease.  Thirdly,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  proposed  a  heavy  duty  on  undeveloped  land  suitable  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes  and  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  with  the 
object  of  forcing  the  owmers  to  put  their  land  on  the  market  or  to 
build  themselves  houses  upon  it  in  order  to  escape  the  tax. 
Fourthly,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  projxtsed  to  put  a  heavy  tax 
on  undeveloped  mineral  lands  in  order  to  compel  the  owners  to 
raise  the  minerals  contained  in  the  soil. 

All  four  taxes  are  designed  to  strike  at  the  landowners.  They 
will  be  demanded  from  the  landowmers,  and  they  will  be  paid  by 
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the  landowners.  However,  it  must  be  doubted  whether  these 
taxes  will  be  borne  chiefly  by  the  landowners,  for  these  will 
endeavour  to  compensate  themselves  by  raising  rents.  Experi¬ 
ence  teaches  that  they  will  succeed  in  many  cases  in  passing  the 
burden  of  increased  land  taxation  on  to  the  general  public.  Many 
Socialistic  Town  Councils  have  spent  money  wastefully,  believing 
that  the  rates  would  fall  on  the  rich ,  and  especially  on  the  owners 
of  land  and  houses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  every  increase  in 
town  rates  has  led  to  a  corresponding,  or  even  to  a  greater,  in¬ 
crease  in  rents.  Thus  the  attempt  to  “tax  the  rich  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor”  has  resulted  in  taxing  the  poor  to  their  own  harm 
and  nobody’s  benefit,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  new  land  taxes 
will  probably  have  a  similar  effect. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  proposes  to  put  on  land  not  a  simple  and 
straightforward  tax,  but  four  complicated  and  very  uncertain 
ones.  His  land  taxes  require  ever-recurring  Governmental 
valuations  of  every  piece  of  ground  and  of  every  lease  in  the 
country.  In  many  cases  the  owners  will  obtain  a  valuation  of 
their  owm,  dispute  the  Government  valuation,  and  the  matter  in 
dispute  will  have  to  be  subjected  to  trial  or  to  arbitration.  Valua¬ 
tion  and  law  are  two  very  expensive  luxuries.  Millions  and 
millions  of  pounds  of  taxpayers’  money,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  landowners’  money,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  to  be  spent 
every  year  on  valuations  and  on  valuation  disputes,  and  an  army 
of  economically  useless  Government  officials,  surveyors,  valuers, 
law’yers,  (Src.,  will  have  to  be  maintained  by  the  workers  of  the 
nation.  The  value  of  a  house  or  of  a  cornfield  or  of  a  working 
mine  can  easily  and  fairly  accurately  be  ascertained,  but  the  value 
of  “undeveloped”  building  land,  and  especially  of  “ungotten” 
minerals,  is  a  matter  of  guesswork,  and  estimates  will  differ 
widely.  Therefore  these  taxes  will  be  a  prolific  source  of  injustice 
and  of  disputes. 

The  large  expenses  arising  through  frequent  valuations  and 
through  costly  arbitration  and  litigation  will  make  the  position  of 
landowners  so  disagreeable  and  their  income  from  land  so  uncer¬ 
tain  that  their  first  impulse  will  be  to  sell  their  land,  if  necessary 
at  a  large  loss.  However,  they  will  not  easily  find  purchasers. 
They  will  not  easily  find  people  willing  to  step  into  their  shoes 
even  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,  and  they  will  try  to  indemnify 
themselves  by  raising  rents,  not  only  by  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
new  taxes  and  the  valuation  and  law  expenses  accompanying 
them,  but  by  a  considerably  larger  amount  in  order  to  be  on  the 
safe  side.  Therefore  the  new  taxes  are  likely  to  cause  not  only  a 
large  but  an  enormous  increase  in  those  rents  which  can  bear  a 
very  large  increase.  Agricultural  rents  cannot  bear  a  great  in- 
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crease.  Therefore  the  effect  of  the  new  land  taxes  will  be  to  force 
up  the  rents  in  the  towns  and  to  force  much  land  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  taxes  may  impoverish  some  of  the 
smaller  landlords,  who  cannot  afford  to  fight  the  taxing  authori¬ 
ties,  but  their  chief  effect  will  be  to  raise  town  rents  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  desolation  of  our  countryside.  Thus,  instead  of 
penalising  the  rich,  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  land  taxes  will  chiefly 
penalise  English  trade  and  agriculture  and  the  workers  engaged 
in  them.  If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  were  a  financier,  he  would  have 
put  a  simple  and  cheaply  collected  tax  on  land,  instead  of  four 
complicated,  uncertain,  and  expensive  ones.  His  four  compli¬ 
cated  taxes  will  chiefly  benefit  lawyers  and  valuers.  They  will 
take  at  least  twice  as  much  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 
as  will  reach  the  coffers  of  the  State. 

Taxes  on  Beer. 

i\Ir,  Lloyd  George  has  introduced  three  taxes  on  beer  :  a  high 
tax  on  breweries,  which,  he  apparently  thought,  w’ould  fall  on 
the  brewers  ;  a  high  tax  on  licensed  premises,  which,  he  apparently 
thought,  would  diminish  the  number  of  public-houses,  and 
also  would  be  paid  by  the  brewers ;  and  an  additional  tax  on 
beer,  which,  he  thought,  would  fall  on  the  consumer  and  make 
for  temperance.  The  childlike  arrangement  of  these  three  taxes 
shows  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  unacquainted  wdth  the  very 
elements  of  finance  and  taxation.  The  vast  majority  of  breweries 
are  carried  on  with  so  very  slender  a  profit  that  heavy  extra  taxa¬ 
tion,  whether  levied  upon  breweries,  upon  licensed  premises,  or 
upon  beer,  can  be  paid  only  by  diluting  beer  or  by  raising  its  price. 
As  the  former  is  impracticable,  the  public  will  probably  have  to 
pay  not  only  the  new  taxes  on  beer,  but  the  new  taxes  on  breweries 
and  licensed  premises  as  well  in  their  entirety.  The  brewery 
taxes  were  aimed  at  the  rich  brew’ers.  The  inevitable  increase  in 
the  price  of  beer  will  lead  to  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
beer,  and  decreased  sales  wull  ruin,  not  the  rich  brewer,  who  will 
weather  the  storm,  but  the  poor  and  struggling  breweries  and  the 
independent  public-houses  which  the  Liberal  Party  inteiided  to 
protect.  The  ruined  small  breweries  and  independent  public- 
houses  will  be  bought  up  cheaply  by  the  big  breweries,  and  thus 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  actually  strengthen  the  monopoly  of  the 
drink  traffic  wffiich  the  Liberal  Party  intended  to  break  down. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Budget  is  neither  a  stateman’s  Budget  nor 
a  financier’s  Budget,  but  a  politician’s  Budget.  His  new  taxes 
will  hamper  and  damage  all  our  industries  and  lead  to  great  losses 
and  to  general  confusion,  and  their  burden  will  unfortunately  fall 
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chiefly  upon  the  workers.  The  new  taxes  will,  on  the  one  hand, 
increase  unemployment  and  diminish  wages,  and  they  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  raise  rents  and  enhance  the  cost  of  the  work¬ 
man’s  luxuries,  such  as  beer  and  tobacco.  Instead  of  uprooting 
poverty,  as  he  has  promised,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will,  with  his 
Budget,  greatly  increase  poverty  and  unemployment  throughout 
the  country,  and  he  will  bring  unhappiness  and  misery  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  humble  homes. 

In  proof  of  my  assertion  made  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  financial  innovations  are  condemned  by 
the  leading  experts  and  even  by  his  own  official  advisers,  whose 
opinion  he  has  deliberately  ignored,  I  would  deal  at  present  only 
^th  the  income  tax,  which  he  has  proposed  to  increase  from  Is. 
to  Is.  8d.  by  means  of  a  super-tax  on  large  incomes.  A  Select 
Committee  appointed  by  the  present  Government  to  inquire  into 
the  income  tax  issued  at  the  end  of  1906  a  report  in  which  the 
leading  official  and  non-official  experts  pronounced  themselves 
most  emphatically  against  an  increase  of  the  income  tax  to  Is.  3d. 
because  such  a  high  tax  would  lead  to  evasion,  because  it  would 
drive  much  capital  out  of  the  country,  and  because  it  might  con¬ 
ceivably  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  the  income  tax  machinery.  Sir 
Felix  Schuster,  Chairman  of  the  Union  of  London  and  Smith’s 
Bank,  a  leading  banker  and  economist,  a  Commissioner  of  Income 
Tax  in  the  City  of  London,  and,  be  it  noted,  a  leading  Liberal, 
was  examined  before  the  Committee,  with  the  following  result : — 

Q.  Would  you  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of,  say,  a  permanent 
tax  of  Is.  3d.  upon  capital  in  this  country? 

A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  investment  would  be  attracted 
to  other  countries,  and  also  that  a  great  deal  of  evasion  would  take  place. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  permanently  high  tax  like  that  would  increase 
the  amount  of  evasion? 

A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  have  on  capital  invested  in 
this  country? 

A.  I  think,  if  you  had  a  Is.  8d.  tax,  or  a  higher  tax  than  Is.  3d.,  the 
tendency  would  certainly  be  to  divert  capital  from  investment  here  to 
other  countries. 

Q.  And,  as  regards  income  tax,  would  there  in  that  case  be  a  tendency 
to  evasion?  For  instance,  I  will  take  the  case  of  income  earned  abroad 
and  income  tax  hitherto  paid  here.  Would  there  be  a  tendency  to  leave 
the  income  abroad? 

A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  To  heap  it  up  and  treat  it  as  capital? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  so.  Again,  I  may  say  in  connection  with  this  inquiry 
that  this  has  already  to  my  knowledge  taken  place  in  the  case  of  certain 
investors  who  have  placed  their  investments  in  the  hands  of  bankers  in 
New  York  and  Paris. 

Q.  In  your  capacity  now  of  Commissioner  of  Income  Tax,  in  such  a 
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case  would  there  be  any  means  of  getting  at  it  if  there  was  a  diversion  I 
such  as  you  have  just  pointed  out,  leaving  the  income  abroad?  I 

A.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  law  stands  ) 
at  present,  of  course  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  do  so.  The  tendencv 
would  be  in  such  a  case  rather  to  pay  foreign  bankers’  charges  and  to  i 
accumulate  abroad.  •  h 

Sir  Henry  Primrose,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  ? 
Revenue,  stated  with  regard  to  a  “retributive  taxation  of  large  I 
incomes  ”  proposed  by  the  Socialists  : —  I 

In  examining  graduation  in  the  first  and  largest  sense  it  is  not  possible  I 

to  exclude  from  consideration  the  economic  effects  that  the  measure  would  § 

have.  Indeed,  these  are  so  infinitely  more  important  than  any  questions  u 
of  administrative  methods  that  it  may  be  convenient  to  deal  with  them  | 
alone.  Looking  at  the  economic  effects  of  taxation  in  the  sense  of  retri-  | 

butive  taxation  of  large  incomes  ....  it  would  mean  the  dissipation  of  I 

a  very  large  proportion  of  that  part  of  annual  income  which  can  at  present 
most  easily  be  saved,  and  would  thus  seriously  retard  the  accumulation  of  [ 
capital.  It  would  mean,  too,  that  to  the  present  risks  attending  the  use  i 
of  capital  there  would  be  added,  not  the  risk,  but  the  certainty  that  the 
most  successful  employment  of  it  would  bring  to  the  owner  a  greatly 
diminished  rew'ard.  As  a  result,  the  tax  would  -render  capital  in  this 
country  scarce  and  dear,  a  situation  not  disagreeable  to  those  who  might  I 
hold  such  capital  as  existed,  but  eminently  disadvantageous  to  the  majority  I 
of  the  community  who  do  not  hold  capital,  and  especially  to  labour.  For  | 
in  the  division  of  total  product  between  capital  and  labour  an  increase  in 
the  share  of  capital  must  mean  diminution  in  the  share  of  labour. 

Sir  Thomas  Hewitt,  Counsel  and  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners  I 
of  Taxes  for  the  City  of  London ,  and  President  of  the  Association  I 
of  Clerks  to  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales,  warned  the  | 
Income  Tax  Committee  that  a  drastic  increase  of  the  income  tax.  I 
such  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  might  lead  to  a  | 
revolt  against  the  income  tax  and  to  the  breakdown  of  the  income-  I 
tax  machinery.  He  stated  : —  i 


At  the  present  time  there  is  an  income  tax  machinery  which  works  I 
admirably.  Anybody  who  saw  its  working  would  be  astonished  to  see  how  I 
smoothly  it  works  and  how  effectively  it  works.  If  there  was  a  general  I 
opinion  that  income  tax  was  oppressive,  or  that  it  was  not  fairly  borne,  the 
resulj  might  be  very  serious.  I  can  imagine  a  condition  of  things  by 
which  people  would  set  themselves  against  the  income  tax  altogether.  They 
would  refuse.  Suppose,  for  example,  in  the  City  of  London  a  series  of 
gentlemen,  bankers,  merchants,  and  others  were  to  band  together  and  say: 

‘‘  This  is  iniquitous.  We  are  being  pursued  in  a  way  that  is  unfair.  We  j 
will  make  no  returns;  we  will  become  passive  resisters.”  The  result  of 
it  might  be  that  the  machinery  would  really  stop,  and  we  should  not  be 
able  to  go  on.  It  would  not  affect  only  any  increase  of  tax  or  any  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  system,  but  it  might  affect  the  existing  tax.  You  must  under¬ 
stand,  please,  that  I  can  see  a  theory  which  makes  me  rather  feel  as  an 
individual  that  differentiation  and  even  graduation  are  both  things  that 
might  be  desirable;  but  you  have  to  consider  your  machinery,  and  if  your 
machinery  will  not  carry  it,  you  must  expect  something  like  disaster.  It 
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is  that  which  makes  me  very  chary  about  being  able  to  say  that  it  is  certain 
that  you  can  carry  through  a  scheme  which  would  be  workable.  If  the 
moral  restraint  is  withdrawn  from  the  taxpayer  so  that  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  go  in  for  evasion,  I  do  not  believe  j'ou  will  get  a  sixpence.  I  believe 
Tou  will  lose  more  than  you  will  gain.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  view,  but 
i  know  that  all  those  people  who  are  busy  with  the  machinery  of  income 
tax  have  a  very  great  dread  that  that  possibly  might  be  the  case. 

Take  the  case  of  a  man,  for  example,  who  has,  like  I  have,  four  or  five 
children.  If  I  have  £40,000,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  I  could  give  to 
each  of  them  £10,000  in  my  lifetime,  so  that  the  income  would  be  under 
whatever  the  limit  might  be,  do  you  think  I  should  not  do  it?  There  is 
nothing  immoral  in  trying  to  evade  payment  of  income  tax  in  that  way, 
and  there  are  fifty  other  ways  by  which  you  could  do  the  same  thing.  It 
would  go  through  every  class  of  life.  There  is  no  question  of  it. 

The  foregoing  extracts  should  suffice  to  show  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  introducing  his  greatly  increased  income  tax  and  super¬ 
tax,  has  acted  upon  the  advice  of  Socialist  street  orators,  disregard¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  leading  official  and  non-official  experts.  In 
other  instances  as  well,  which  I  cannot  mention  in  these  pages 
for  lack  of  space,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  followed  the  advice  of 
the  Socialist  street  orator  and  disregarded  the  warnings  of  the 
official  and  non-official  experts.  Apparently  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
cares  little  that,  according  to  all  the  foremost  authorities,  ruin 
will  be  the  result  of  the  [Xilicy  of  confiscation  which  he  has  in¬ 
augurated.  By  his  ixilicy  and  attitude,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
proved  himself  the  most  incapable  and  the  most  reckless  poli¬ 
tician  who  has  ever  been  called  ui>on  to  manage  the  finances  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  financial  policy  is  as  strongly  condemned 
by  many  propertied  and  influential  Liberals  within  and  without 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  even  by  some  of  the  Liberal  leaders 
in  the  House,  with  whose  opinions  I  am  acquainted,  as  by  pro¬ 
pertied  Unionists.  There  may  soon  be  a  revolt  in  the  Liberal 
camp  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  financial  policy.  Liberals  and 
Socialists  cannot  march  much  longer  together.  Very  soon  they 
may  have  to  part  company.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Budget  will 
very  likely  break  up  the  old  Liberal  Party  and  discredit  even  sane 
Liberalism  for  a  decade. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  done  to  the  country  this  service,  that  he 
is  giving  the  working  masses  of  the  people  an  object-lesson  of  the 
consequences  of  predatory,  anti-capitalist  finance,  of  Socialist 
finance,  which  he  has  stealthily  introduced  in  his  Free  Trade 
Budget,  and  the  people  will  not  so  soon  forget  the  sufferings 
which  have  always  been  the  consequence  of  laying  confiscatory 
taxes  on  the  rich  and  the  very  rich,  and  which  will  most  likely 
be  the  result  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  reckless  financial  innova¬ 
tions. 
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Modern  British  financial  policy,  popular  and  democratic  finan-  I 
cial  policy,  the  policy  of  taxing  the  wealthy  few  for  the  benefit  t 
of  the  masses,  is  not  a  new  one.  It  was  practised  by  the  Athenian 
democracy  in  the  time  of  Cleon,  and  it  led  to  the  economic  decay 
of  Athens.  It  was  practised  in  ancient  Rome,  and  it  led  to  the 
economic  decay  of  Rome.  It  was  practised  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
plundered  and  drove  out  the  wealthy  Moors,  who  in  the  Middle 
Ages  had  made  Spain  a  flourishing  and  wealthy  industrial  country, 
and  it  led  to  the  economic  decay  of  Spain.  Throughout  antiquity 
and  the  Middle  Ages  we  meet  with  examples  of  the  policy  of 
taxing  the  wealth  of  the  rich  out  of  existence  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  and  ruin  has  invariably  been  the  result  of  that  popular  and 
democratic  policy. 

Wealth  is  created,  not  by  confiscation,  but  by  production. 
Common  labour,  left  to  itself,  produces  little  and  sinks  back  into 
poverty  and  barbarism.  Great  individual  wealth  is  not  an  evil, 
as  Socialists  tell  us,  but  a  sign,  and  a  necessary  consequence,  of 
highly-developed  industry.  In  those  countries  in  which  million¬ 
aires  are  most  numerous  and  most  wealthy,  the  industries  are  | 
most  highly  developed,  and  the  workers  most  prosperous.  In 
the  United  States,  the  land  of  fabulously  rich  millionaires,  wages 
are  twice  and  three  times  as  high  as  are  wages  in  Great  Britain. 

In  the  millionaireless  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  industries  are 
most  backward  and  poverty  is  great  and  general. 

Since  the  dawn  of  history  demagogues  have  endeavoured  to 
gain  followers  by  appealing  to  the  envy  and  short-sightedness  of 
the  masses.  They  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  that  the 
masses  can  easily  enrich  themselves  by  despoiling  the  wealthy 
few  who,  after  all,  do  not  own  but  who  merely  efficiently  manage 
the  national  wealth,  and  who  manage  it,  not  merely  for  their 
own  good,  but  for  the  good  of  the  community.  To  every  man 
possessed  of  common  sense,  it  is  evident  that  the  policy  which 
bids  us  to  draw  the  bulk  of  the  national  taxes  from  the  directors  j 
and  the  trustees  of  the  national  wealth,  is  unsound  and  unscien-  i 
tific,  opposed  to  experience  and  common  sense,  destructive  to 
the  national  wealth  and  the  national  industries,  and  most  harmful 
to  the  labouring  masses  of  the  people.  By  depriving  the  rich, 
the  managers  and  trustees,  of  their  wealth,  we  take  away  from 
them  all  inducements  to  exertion  and  to  thrift.  By  laying  heavy 
taxes  on  the  capital  and  the  income  of  the  rich,  we  tax  initiative, 
enterprise,  directive  ability,  and  thrift,  for  it  is  the  general  experi¬ 
ence  that  poor  men  spend  freely  whilst  only  the  rich  and  the 
well-to-do  accumulate.  It  may  be  a  good  argument  for  the 
Socialist  street  orator  to  tell  his  audience  :  ’’You  working  men 
ought  not  to  pay  taxes.  All  taxes  should  be  paid  by  the  rich,  who 
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I  live  in  luxury.  Let  us  tax  the  rich  out  of  their  wealth  and  enjoy 
f  the  proceeds,”  but  it  is  unworthy  of  a  statesman  not  to  combat 
]  the  delusion  that  one  can  make  the  ix)or  richer  by  making  the 
rich  poorer,  and  to  support  and  encourage  the  popular  and  suicidal 
policy  of  taxing  the  wealth  of  the  wealthy  out  of  existence,  a  policy 
which  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  most  harmful  to  the  broad 
masses  of  the  workers. 

It  is  freely  rumoured  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  aspires  to  the 
Premiership,  that  he  intended  to  make  a  bold  bid  for  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Liberal  Party  by  his  Budget,  and  that  Mr.  Asquith 
opposed  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  reckless  financial  policy.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Asquith  has  given  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  much  rope  as  he 
wanted  with  an  ulterior  purpose.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  great 
Free  Trade  Budget,  the  “heroic  Budget,  the  Budget  of  the 
century,  the  greatest  popular  and  constructive  measure  of  modern 
times,”  as  his  personal  supporters  in  the  Press  have  called  it, 
may  prove  the  ruin,  not  only  of  the  Liberal  Party,  but  also  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  reputation  and  career. 

J.  Ellis  Barker. 
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THE  ISLAND  HAWK. 


Ships  have  swept  with  my  conquering  name 
Over  the  waves  of  war, 

Swept  thro’  the  Spaniards’  thunder  and  flame 
To  the  splendour  of  Trafalgar : 

On  the  blistered  decks  of  their  great  renown, 

In  the  wind  of  my  storm-heat  wings, 

Hawkins  and  Haicke  went  sailing  down 
To  the  harbour  of  deep-sea  kings! 

By  the  storm-heat  wings  of  the  hawk,  the  hawk, 
Bent  beak  and  pitiless  breast. 

They  clove  their  way  thro’  the  red  sea-fray: 
Who  wakens  me  now  to  the  quest? 

II. 

Hushed  are  the  whimpering  winds  on  the  hill, 

Dumb  is  the  shrinking  plain, 

And  the  songs  that  enchanted  the  woods  are  still 
As  I  shoot  to  the  skies  again  ! 

Does  the  blood  grow  black  on  my  fierce  bent  beak, 

Does  the  down  still  cling  to  my  claw? 

Who  brightened  these  eyes  for  the  prey  they  seek? 

Life,  I  follow  thy  law ! 

For  I  am  the  hawk,  the  hawk,  the  hawk! 
Who  knoweth  my  pitiless  breast? 

Who  watcheth  me  sway  in  the  wild  wind’s  way 
Flee — flee — for  I  quest,  I  quest. 

III. 

As  I  glide  and  glide  with  my  peering  head. 

Or  swerve  at  a  puff  of  smoke. 

Who  watcheth  my  wings  on  the  wind  outspread. 

Here — gone — with  an  instant  stroke? 

Who  toucheth  the  glory  of  life  I  feel 
As  I  buffet  this  great  glad  gale. 

Spire  and  spire  to  the  cloud-world,  wheel. 

Loosen  my  wings  and  sail? 

For  I  am  the  hawk,  the  island  hawk, 

Who  knoweth  my  pitiless  breast  ? 

Who  watcheth  me  sway  in  the  sun’s  bright  way 
Flee — flee — for  I  quest,  I  quest. 
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IV. 

Had  they  given  me  “  Cloud-cuckoo  city  ”  to  guard 
Between  mankind  and  the  sky  >  — 

Tho’  the  dew  might  shine  on  an  April  sward, 

Iris  had  ne’er  passed  by, 

Swift  as  her  beautiful  wings  might  be 
From  the  rosy  Olympian  hill ; 

Had  Epops  entrusted  the  gates  to  me 
Earth  were  his  kingdom  still. 

For  I  am  the  hawk,  the  archer,  the  hawk! 

Who  knoweth  my  pitiless  breast  1 
Who  watcheth  me  sway  in  the  wild  wind’s  way  ? 
Flee — flee — for  1  quest,  I  quest. 

V. 

My  mate  in  the  nest  on  the  high  bright  tree 
Blazing  with  dawn  and  dew. 

She  knoweth  the  gleam  of  the  world  and  the  glee 
As  I  drop  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue ; 

She  knoweth  the  fire  of  the  level  flight 
As  I  skim,  close,  close  to  the  ground, 

With  the  long  grass  lashing  my  breast  and  the  bright 
Dew-drops  flashing  around. 

She  watcheth  the  hawk,  the  hawk,  the  hawk 
{Oh,  the  red-blotched  eggs  in  the  nest!) 
Watcheth  him  sway  in  the  sun’s  bright  way; 
Flee — flee — for  I  quest,  I  quest. 

VI. 

She  builded  her  nest  on  the  high  bright  wold. 

She  was  taught  in  a  world  afar. 

The  lore  that  is  only  an  April  old 
Yet  old  as  the  evening  star ; 

Life  of  a  far  off  ancient  day 
In  an  hour  unhooded  her  eyes ; 

In  the  time  of  the  budding  of  one  green  spray 
She  was  wise  as  the  stars  are  wise. 

Brown  flower  of  the  tree  of  the  hawk,  the  hawk. 
On  the  old  elm’s  burgeoning  breast. 

She  watcheth  me  sway  in  the  wild  wind’s  way : 
Flee — flee — for  I  quest,  I  quest. 
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VII. 

Spirit  and  sap  of  the  sweet  swift  Spring, 

Fire  of  our  island  soul, 

Burn  in  her  breast  and  pulse  in  her  wing 
While  the  endless  ages  roll ; 

Avatar — she — of  the  perilous  pride 
That  plundered  the  golden  West, 

Her  glance  is  a  sword,  but  it  sweeps  too  wide 
For  a  rumour  to  trouble  her  rest. 

She  goeth  her  glorious  way,  the  hawk, 

She  nurseth  her  brood  alone: 

She  will  not  swoop  for  an  urchin’s  whoop, 

She  hath  calls  and  cries  of  her  own. 

VIII. 

There  was  never  a  dale  in  our  isle  so  deep 
That  her  wide  wings  were  not  free  - 
To  soar  to  the  sovran  heights  and  keep 
Sight  of  the  rolling  sea  : 

Is  it  there,  is  it  here  in  the  rolling  skies, 

The  realm  of  her  future  fame? 

Look  once,  look  once  in  her  glittering  eyes, 

Ye  shall  find  her  the  same,  the  same. 

Up  to  the  skies  with  the  hawk,  the  hawk, 

As  it  was  in  the  days  of  old  I 
Ye  shall  sail  once  more,  ye  shall  soar,  ye  shall  soar 
To  the  new-found  realms  of  gold. 

IX. 

She  hath  ridden  on  white  Arabian  steeds 
Thro’  the  ringing  English  dells. 

For  the  joy  of  a  great  queen,  hunting  in  state, 

To  the  music  of  golden  bells ; 

A  queen’s  fair  fingers  have  drawn  the  hood 
And  tossed  her  aloft  in  the  blue, 

A  white  hand  eager  for  needless  blood ; 

I  hunt  for  the  needs  of  two. 

Yet  I  am  the  hawk,  the  hawk,  the  hawk! 

Who  knoweth  my  pitiless  breast  ? 

Who  watcheth  me  sway  in  the  sun’s  bright  way! 
Flee — flee — for  I  quest,  I  quest. 
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X. 

Who  fashioned  her  wide  and  splendid  eyes 
That  have  stared  in  the  eyes  of  kings? 

With  a  silken  twist  she  w’as  looped  to  their  wrist : 

She  has  clawed  at  their  jew’elled  rings ! 

Who  flung  her  first  thro’  the  crimson  dawm 
To  pluck  him  a  prey  from  the  skies, 

When  the  love-light  shone  upon  lake  and  lawn 
In  the  valleys  of  Paradise? 

Who  fashioned  the  hawk,  the  hawk,  the  hawk, 
Bent  beak  and  pitiless  breast  ? 

Who  icatcheth  him  sway  in  the  wild  wind's  wayf 
Flee — flee — for  I  quest,  I  quest. 


XI. 

Is  there  ever  a  song  in  all  the  world 
Shall  say  how  the  quest  began 
With  the  beak  and  the  wdngs  that  have  made  us  kings 
And  cruel — almost — as  man? 

The  wild  wind  w'himpers  across  the  heath 
Where  the  sad  little  tufts  of  blue 
And  the  red-stained  grey  little  feathers  of  death 
Flutter!  Who  fashioned  us?  Who? 

Who  fashioned  the  scimitar  wings  of  the  hawk. 
Bent  beak  and  arrowy  breast? 

Who  icatcheth  him  sway  in  the  sun's  bright  way  ? 
Flee— flee — for  I  quest,  I  quest. 

XII. 

Linnet  and  wmod-pecker,  red-cap  and  jay, 

Shriek  that  a  doom  shall  fall 
One  day,  one  day,  on  my  pitiless  w’ay 
From  the  sky  that  is  over  us  all ; 

But  the  great  blue  hawk  of  the  heavens  above 
Fashioned  the  wmrld  for  his  prey, — 

King  and  queen  and  hawk  and  dove, 

We  shall  meet  in  his  clutch  that  day ; 

Shall  I  not  welcome  him,  I,  the  hawk? 

Yea,  cry,  as  they  shrink  from  his  claw. 

Cry,  as  I  die,  to  the  unknown  sky. 

Life,  I  follow  thy  law! 
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Chorus — 

Ships  have  swept  with  my  conquering  name  .  .  . 

Over  the  world  and  beyond, 

Hark!  Bellerophon,  Marlborough,  Thunderer, 

Condor,  respond ! — 

On  the  blistered  decks  of  their  dread  renown, 

In  the  rush  of  my  storm-heat  icings, 

Hawkins  and  Hatcke  went  sailing  down 
To  the  glory  of  deep-sea  kings! 

By  the  storm-heat  wings  of  the  hawk,  the  haick. 
Bent  heak  and  pitiless  breast. 

They  clove  their  way  thro'  the  red  sea-fray ! 
Who  wakens  me  now  to  the  quest? 


Alfred  Notes. 


THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  DAGGEK. 


By  ARTHUR  SCHNITZLER. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Horace  B.  Samuel. 

CHARACTERS. 

Pauline. 

Leonhard. 

Remigio. 

Scene. — A  small  room  in  a  picture  gallery  containing  worlxs  of  the 
period  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  On  the  hack  wall  is  a  picture 
representing  a  very  beautiful  ivoman  dressed  in  white,  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  Vecchio's  Palma.  The  woman  holds  a  dagger 
high  up  in  her  hand,  and  looks  towards  the  ground,  as  though 
someone  whom  she  had  murdered  were  lying  there.  In  the 
centre  of  the  small  room  is  a  divan.  There  is  at  first  silence; 
then  an  attendant  slowly  passes  through  the  room.  Pauline 
enters  R.  {smart  fur  jacket,  catalogue  in  her  hand),  goes 
diagonally  across  the  room,  and  looks  at  a  picture  on  the  left 
wall.  Some  seconds  afterwards  Leonhard  enters  (a  smart  young 
man  in  a  black  overcoat) .  He  remains  standing  behind 
Pauline. 

Leonhard.  Good  morning! 

Pauline  {turns  round  and  smiles).  Good  morning !  1  have  just 

got  here.  Hoorn  9.  Is  that  right? 

Leonhard.  In  what  way  right? 

Pauline.  You  see,  we  stopped  last  time  at  number  8. 

Leonhard.  Exactly!  But  I  didn’t  know  that  you  took  the  thing 
so  systematically.  Why,  I  scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  you’d  come 
here  to-day  at  all ! 

Pauline.  But  I  promised. 

Leonhard.  Did  you  all  remain  together  long  last  night? 

Pauline.  Almost  till  daybreak.  Yes,  you  went  away  early.  I  was 
sorry.  It  was  a  charming  entertainment. 

Leonhard.  They  gave  him  an  excellent  reception. 

Pauline.  Did  you  find  it  disagreeable  in  any  way? 

Leonhard.  The  whole  world  may  lie  at  his  feet  for  all  I  care. 
But  you,  Pauline,  you  loved  him  more  than  ever  last  night.  You 
were  proud  of  him. 

Pauline.  And  had  I  no  reason?  Don’t  you  admire  him  yourself? 
Why,  weren’t  you  most  profoundly  stirred  yourself,  and  didn’t  you 
applaud  him  hysterically  when  the  curtain  came  down  for  the  last 
time  ? 

Leonhard.  Did  you  notice  it? 

Pauline.  I  looked  down  often  enough  towards  you. 

Leonhard  kisses  her  hand. 
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Pauline  (gently  draiving  her  hand  away).  Didn’t  you  want  to 
show  me  to-day  a  picture,  which  you  say  is  so  like  me? 

Leonhard.  Certainly.  Here  it  is.  This  one. 

Pauline  (before  the  Woman  with  the  Dagger).  This?  Yes,  it 
certainly  has  something  of  me. 

Leonhard.  Oh,  it  has  more  than  that.  It’s  exactly  like  you— • 
apart  from  the  dagger. 

Pauline.  Why  apart  from  the  dagger?  (laughing)  One  never 
knows  ....  (turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  catalogue).  Number 
1,721.  “Woman  with  the  Dagger.’’  Unknown  painter.  Died 
about  1530. 

Leonhard.  They  are  your  eyes. 

Pauline.  My  eyes!  They  may  be.  Let  us  stay  here  a  little; 

I  feel  so  nice  and  “  comfy  ”  in  this  room ! 

Leonard.  Pauline! 

Pauline.  No;  I  don’t  say  that  you  are  the  reason.  Over  there 
among  the  Dutch  and  old  Germans  I  didn’t  feel  nearly  so  much 
in  my  element ;  but  here  I  have  a  kind  of  feeling  of  being  absolutely 
at  home.  See,  for  instance,  how  familiarly  that  gentleman  over 
there  looks  at  me!  (pointing  to  a  picture  on  the  right  wall)  I 
shouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised  if  he  were  to  say  “How  do  you  do?” 
to  me. 

Leonhard.  Probably  he  used  to  pay  calls  at  your  house  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Pauline.  Why  not?  My  mother’s  ancestors  come  from  Florence. 
At  any  rate,  they  used  to  dress  then  much  better  than  they  do 
nowadays.  Not  that  I  have  anything  to  say  against  your  new  black 
overcoat,  which  suits  you  admirably. 

Leonhard  bows. 

But  all  the  same  there’s  no  denying  it. 

Leonhard.  No  denying  what? 

Pauline  (laughing).  That  if  you  had  met  me  dressed  like  that, 
why,  then - 

Leonhard.  I  am  inconsolable  that  I  did  not  then  have  the 
pleasure. 

Pauline.  How  do  you  know?  Perhaps  we  merely  don’t  remember. 
Leonhard.  I  assure  you,  dear  lady,  I  should  never  have  forgotten. 
Pauline  (becoming  meditative).  Perhaps  it  only  requires  a  deter¬ 
mined  will. 

Pause,  in  which  she  allows  her  glance  to  wander  from  one  picture 
to  another. 

Leonhard.  Of  course,  you  know  that  to-day  everybody  is  talking 
of  your  husband? 

Pauline  (coming  back  to  the  present).  So  I  should  think ! 
Leonhard  (significantly).  And  of  you? 

Pauline.  Well?  (she  is  on  the  point  of  moving  on). 

Leonhard.  Pauline  1 

Pauline  (turning  again  to  him,  somewhat  distrait).  Well,  what 
do  you  want? 
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Leonhard.  How  could  you  stand  it,  Pauline? 

Pauline  looks  at  him,  smiling  strangely. 

Leonhard.  Everybody  in  the  theatre  knew  the  kind  of  play  that 

was  being  produced.  It  was  simply  the  story  of - 

Pauline  {interrupting  him  quickly).  Of  the  Princess  Maria,  I 

I  believe  ? 

Leonhard.  Its  name  that  was. 

Pauline.  Exactly !  And  who  gave  you  permission  to  presume 
that  it  was  anything  else  ? 

Leonhard.  1  take  the  liberty  of  knowing  what  the  whole  city 
knows — only  1  know  something  more. 

I  Pauline.  Which  is? 

I  Leonhard.  That  there  was  a  minute  yesterday  evening  in  which 
you  hated  him. 

Pauline.  When? 

I  Leonhard.  That  in  which  you  and  your  whole  life  had  no  other 
function  than  to  serve  as  an  opportunity  to  show  off  his  wit — his 
J  genius,  if  you  prefer  it. 

j  Pauline.  Perhaps  my  whole  life  has  had  no  other  meaning. 

I  Leonhard.  And  is  it  also  a  part  of  your  life’s  function  that  its 

I  secrets  should  be  thrown  to  the  crowd?  (dropping  his  pathos)  The 
1  Princess  Maria ! — and  everybody  knew  that  it  was  the  woman  who 
sits  up  there  in  the  box.  Master  Gottfried,  indeed ! — and  everybody 
knew  it  was  the  man  who  had  written  the  play — and  all  the  words 
1  and  kisses  on  the  stage,  and  his  betrayal  of  her,  and  her  despair, 

5  and  his  return  and  her  forgiveness,  and  all  the  pathos  and  all  the 
'  passion — actual  facts.  And  Mr.  Gottfried  had  made  them  into  a 
play :  and  Princess  Maria  sat  in  the  box  and  watched  the  comedy ! 
i  Oh,  Pauline,  I  felt  every  minute  last  night  that  I  must  come  to 
=  you — fetch  you  and  set  you  free — rescue  you.  You  seemed  to  be 
a  slave,  helpless  and  degraded.  I  pitied  you,  and  was  at  the  same 
I  time  ashamed  of  myself. 

1  Pauline.  You  were  ashamed  of  yourself?  You?  Why? 
Leonhard.  Because  I  love  you,  Pauline! 

Pauline  looks  at  him  calmly. 

Leonhard.  Don’t  be  angry  with  me,  Pauline!  I  know  quite  well 
that  my  only  claim  to  talk  in  that  strain  rests  in  the  fact  that  you 
are  my  only  interest  in  life,  that  I  would  be  ready  to  die  for  you, 
and  that  I  am  young. 

Pauline.  I  don’t  know  that  that’s  such  a  small  matter.  But 
don’t  let’s  go  into  it;  let’s  go  on.  Cornel  (warning  him  off)  No! — 
no  more.  No  more,  please  ! 

Leonhard  (with  greater  intensity).  But,  Pauline,  why,  then,  are 
you  here  to-day?  Tell  me  yourself.  Why  did  you  come  here  the 
day  before  yesterday?  Why  did  you  come  here  a  week  ago?  And 
why,  Pauline,  when  I  sat  by  you  last  night  without  uttering  a  word, 
did  you  let  your  knee  touch  mine?  And  why,  while  I’ve  even  now 
been  talking  to  you,  do  your  eyes  become  moist,  and  your  lips  thirst 
lor  mine,  as  you  and  I  stand  here  calmly  side  by  side? 
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Pauline.  What  is  the  good  of  these  violent  questions,  Leonhard? 

I  am  not  going  to  lie,  simply  because  lying  is  repulsive  and  cowardlv. 
But  it  would  be  the  vilest  of  all  lies  if  I  were  to  say  to  you,  “I  love 
you.”  There  has  never  been  a  single  moment  in  which  I  believed 
it  myself — though  there  was  a  moment  in  which  I  was  ready  to 
become  your  mistress.  You  let  it  slip  by,  and  it  will  never  come 
again.  No,  you  will  never  guess  when  it  was;  yes,  that’s  how  it 
is.  It  is  no  shame  for  me  and  no  honour  for  you.  It’s  an  old,  old 
story,  only  other  women  say  in  my  position :  “I  love  you  like  a  sister 
or  a  friend.  Don’t  ask  me  for  anything  more.”  But,  Leonhard,  I 
tell  you  that  I  feel  for  you  almost  everything  which  you  could  wish, 
only  not  friendship — by  God,  not  that !  {stops  as  though  dazed). 
Haven’t  I  ever  before  said - ? 

Leonhard  (violently).  No.  You’ve  never  spoken  to  me  like  that 

before. 

Pauline.  Strange !  It  was  just  as  if  ...  . 

Leonhard.  Why  are  you  so  silent  all  at  once? 

Pauline.  What’s  the  matter  with  me?  Where  am  I?  (dazed)  I 
am  saying  nothing!  (gradually  recovering  herself)  Oh,  yes!  What 
is  there  left  to  say  .  .  .  ?  Good-bye ! 

Leonhard  (hurt).  What  do  you  mean? 

Pauline.  This  is  the  last  time  we  shall  see  each  other.  That  is 
all. 

Leonhard.  The  last  time? 

Pauline.  Yes.  I  start  with  my  husband  early  to-morrow  for  Italy. 
Leonhard.  When  do  you  come  back? 

Pauline.  I  don’t  know.  Never  for  you,  though. 

Leonhard.  You’re  joking,  Pauline !  It’s  out  of  the  question— 
it  always  w  as ! 

Pauline.  It  always  was,  because  I  only  first  knew  it  this  morning. 
Leonhard.  Pauline,  w'hat  has  happened?  What  does  it  all  mean? 
Pauline.  What  does  it  all  mean?  That  I  have  no  desire  to 
sacrifice  my  peace,  my  life’s  happiness,  perhaps  my  life  itself,  for— 
what  shall  I  call  it? — one  crowded  hour! 

Leonhard.  And  your  husband?  What  does  he  say  to  your  sud¬ 
denly  making  up  your  mind  like  this  for  Italy? 

Pauline.  My  husband?  I  asked  him  myself  to  come  with  me. 
Leonhard.  What  excuse  did  you  give? 

Pauline.  No  excuse  at  all.  I  told  him  the  truth,  as  I  always  do. 
Leonhard.  As  you  always  do? 

Pauline.  He  and  I  swore  to  each  other  on  the  first  day  to  confess 
to  each  other  every  single  emotion. 

Leonhard.  And  this  morning  .  .  .  ? 

Pauline.  I  confessed  to  him  that  I  was  in  danger. 

Leonhard.  And  he? 

Pauline.  Didn’t  I  tell  you  we  are  leaving? 

Leonhard.  Pauline !  And  do  you  believe  he  will  ever  forgive  you 
that  emotion? 

Pauline.  Why  not?  I’ve  forgiven  him  more  than  that. 
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Leonhard.  He  is  a  man — and  we  are  all  vain.  He  is  a  poet,  and 
a  thousand  times  vainer  than  the  rest  of  us.  He  will  make  you  pay 
for  it  all  your  life. 

Pauline.  I  shall  have  to  bear  it. 

Leonhard.  He  will  punish  you  as  bitterly  as  if  it  had  happened. 
Pauline.  If  it  had  happened — he  would  kill  me ! 

Leonhard.  What  an  idea!  He  would  make  a  new  piece  out  of 
it,  and  eventually  be  grateful  to  you  for  the  plot. 

Pauline.  Possibly.  He  is  a  man  capable  of  doing  both. 
Leonhard.  Pauline,  when  do  you  leave? 

Pauline.  I  told  you — to-morrow. 

Leonhard.  Not  before  to-morrow?  So  to-day  still  belongs  to  us? 
Pauline.  You’re  mad! 

Leonhard.  I  expect  you  to-night,  Pauline. 

Pauline.  But  you’re  out  of  your  senses! 

Leonhard.  I  was  never  so  sane  as  at  this  moment. 

Pauline.  Leonhard !  And  now,  of  all  times,  when  he  knows  so 
much ! 

Leonhard.  I  would  die  a  thousand  times  for  you,  Pauline !  {grasps 
her  hand) 

Pauline.  No,  no !  Good-bye.  It  is  sheer  nonsense !  I  don’t  love 
you  at  all.  Good-bye. 

Leonhard.  Pauline ! 

The  mid-day  bells  begin  to  chime. 

Pauline.  Let  me  go !  I  must  get  back  home.  Listen  to  me ! 
It  is  now  twelve.  He  knows,  too,  that  I  am  here  to  say  good-bye 
to  you.  And  if  I  dared  to  go  out  to-night  .  .  .  ! 

Leonhard.  Well? 

Pauline.  We  should  both  be  lost! 

Leonhard.  I  will  wait,  Pauline.  I  .  .  .  . 

They  stand  in  front  of  the  picture  of  the  Woman  with  the  Dagger. 
The  bells  continue. 

Pauline  {looking  closer).  Who  is  lying  there  in  the  shadow? 
Leonhard.  Where? 

Pauline.  Don’t  you  see? 

Leonhard.  I  see  nothing. 

Pauline.  It  is  you. 

Leonhard.  I,  Pauline?  What  a  weird  kind  of  joke! 

Pauline  {looks  round).  And  all  this - No!  Who  painted  it? 

Leonhard.  We  just  found  it.  Unknown  painter.  Died  about  1530. 
Pauline.  Unknown? 

Leonhard.  Pauline,  what  is  the  matter  with  you? 

Pauline.  It  is  I!  Don’t  you  recognise  me? 

Leonhard.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  likeness  is  extraordinary. 
Pauline.  It  is  I — it  is  I  myself!  Don’t  you  recognise  me  now? 
And  there  in  the  shadow — the  dead  youth — you  ! 

Leonhard.  I,  Pauline?  What  is  the  matter? 

Pauline.  Don’t  you  remember,  Leonhard? 
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She  grasps  him  by  the  hand;  both  sit  down  slowly  on  the  divan, 
turning  their  gaze  towards  the  picture. 

Leonhard.  Eemember  ...  7 

Pauline.  Lionardo,  dear,  don’t  you  remember? 

Sudden  darkening  of  the  stage.  Very  quick  change  of  scene.  The 
bells  ring  until  it  becomes  light  again;  then  they  suddenly  cease.  \ 
The  studio  of  the  Master  Eemigio.  The  grey  of  dawn,  l.,  a  small 
door;  r.,  o  heavy  dark  red  portiere;  large  bay  window  in  bach  * 
ground.  In  the  room  some  copies  from  the  antique  pictures 
on  the  wall  corresponding  to  the  period.  On  the  easel  rather 
to  the  right  a  covered  picture.  Near  the  portiere  on  the  floor 
lies  Lionardo  (Leonhard)  in  the  dark.  He  is  not  asleep.  Com¬ 
plete  silence.  After  some  seconds  Paola  (Pauline)  enters,  in  a 
white  night-dress,  exactly  like  the  picture  that  the  audience 
has  seen  in  the  previous  scene.  She  slowly  goes  past  Lionardo 
without  seeing  him,  until  she  comes  to  the  easel,  when  she 
gently  removes  the  drapery  from  the  picture.  It  is  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  scene,  only  not  yet  finished.  The  outstretched 
arm  and  the  hand  urith  the  dagger  are  noticeably  missing. 
Naturally  the  picture  first  becomes  clearly  visible,  when  it 
becomes  lighter  later  on  in  the  scene. 

Paola.  What  mean  you,  pray?  Why  left  you  not  the  house? 

Lionardo.  Paola,  nay !  I  stayed  before  your  door. 

Paola.  But  hasten  now ! 

Lionardo.  The  scent  of  your  sweet  kisses 

Still  hovers  o’er  mine  hair;  I  grant  it  not 
To  mid-night  winds  to  sweep  it  into  space. 

Paola.  How  little  wise — now  looms  the  grey  Oi  dawn; 

A  servant  wakes  perchance  and  sees  you  go. 

Lionardo.  Then  I  remain,  and  here  await  the  day, 

(rises)  And  mine  own  work  the  day’s  first  light 

illumes. 

Paola.  Why  trouble  you?  Why  leave  you  not  your  work? 

Were  you  the  pupil  of  the  young  Bassano, 

Or  of  Andrea  Galbi,  or  of  Franco, 

I  might  see  reason  in  your  zealous  ardour; 

But  here,  forsooth,  I  know  not  how  it  comes 
That,  blinded  by  the  unattainable. 

You  let  not  slip  the  brush  from  the  vain  hand. 

And  blot  by  night  what  you  have  drawn  by  day — 

And  broken,  hopeless,  without  strength  or  spirit. 

Sink  down  again  upon  that  hallowed  floor. 

Trodden  by  one  that  knows  not  human  peer. 

Lionardo.  A  botcher ! — yea,  Paola,  and  unfit 

To  breathe  the  same  air  where  the  master  works ; 

And  many  moms  waft  to  my  flaccid  soul 
So  faint  a  breath  from  out  the  cloudy  night, 
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That  I  were  fain  to  perish;  but  to-day 
Outsoars  all  others :  yea,  I  would  not  sell 
The  memory  of  that  ecstatic  thought 
For  price  of  his  incomparable  fame — 

To-night's  rich  memory — how  his  spouse  was  mine  I 
Faola,  ask  him  which  he  fain  would  choose 
If  he  had  choice,  forsooth. 

Paola  (gravely).  No  one  hath  choice — 

Nor  he,  nor  I,  nor  thou,  but  only  fate. 

Lionabdo.  And  each  man’s  fate  is  but  his  will  and  due. 

Paola.  You  think  ? 

Lionabdo.  Your  husband  scarcely  sees  in  you 

That  which  you  are;  but  I  see  more  than  you:  — 

The  presence  of  each  beauty  that  I  dreamt 
Transfigures  now  your  frame,  and  from  your  eyes 
Shines  the  warm  splendour  of  completed  life. 

But,  as  for  him,  why,  your  profoundest  being 
Has  but  one  function,  just  to  stimulate 
His  art :  his  hottest  kisses  a  mere  trick. 

To  cozen  forth  your  soul’s  irradiance 
To  deck  your  portrait  yonder:  listen. 

When  that  same  sketch  that  waits  the  master’s  brush 
Becomes  your  perfect  likeness,  then  at  once 
His  love  has  vanished. 

Paola.  Yea,  I  know  full  well 

That  then  I  shall  be  nothing — a  mere  wreck — 

While  all  my  life  will  thrill  on  yonder  canvas. 

In  front  of  the  picture. 

A  riddle  looks  a  riddle  face  to  face ; 

Before  so  gazed  I  never,  though  I  might — 

For  there  lie  all  the  treasures  of  my  soul. 

Treasures  transcending  both  in  good  and  bad 

All  former  thoughts  and  deeds;  there  couches  masked 

Beneath  the  half-closed  lids  the  thirst  of  life. 

Would  he  were  here  again,  my  husband — here  I 
Oh,  why  does  yonder  picture  thrill  in  me, 

E  ’en  as  my  soul  now  throbs  in  yonder  picture  ? 

Thou  wast  too  long  away,  too  long,  Remigio— 

One  year’s  eternity ! 

Lionabdo.  You  dream,  Paola, 

For  scarce  has  passed  a  single  month  I 

Paola.  I  count 

The  tale  of  mine  own  yearning  not  of  days : 

To-day  at  last  Remigio  comes — to-day ! 

Lionabdo.  Once  more  you  err.  Why  say,  as  was  his  plan, 

He  left  from  Florence  yesterday;  he  comes 
Not  here  before  to-morrow  afternoon? 

Paola.  I  say  to-day  1 
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Lionardo.  Impossible !  He  comes  not 

Cleaving  the  air  upon  the  wings  of  love, 

But  plies  his  journey  homeward  on  a  horse 
Of  flesh  and  blood :  he,  too,  subservient 
To  the  mean  laws  of  sleep  and  food. 

Paola.  To-morrow ! 

Why  can  I  not  the  blank  and  useless  hours 
Like  empty  nutshells  crush  in  these  swift  hands? 

A  day ! — while  gladly  all  my  days  of  life 
Would  I  surrender  so  he  came  at  once. 

Lionardo.  Paola! 

Paola  (indifferently).  What? 

Lionardo  {vehemently)  Paola,  look  on  me! 

He  has  grasped  her  hand,  which  he  now  holds. 

Paola  (keeping  her  hand  in  his,  but  without  turning  to  him). 
But,  why?  I  know  thee!  Why,  of  course,  thou  art 
Young  Lionardo — yes,  the  colour  grinder. 

Thou  sayest  nay.  What  then?  Perchance  a  page 
At  the  Prince’s  Court?  Again  you  say  me  nay. 

Haply  the  Prince  of  Aragon  himself  ? 

Forgive  me,  neither  page  nor  prince  nor  grinder, 

A  painter,  yes — with  name  of  Lionardo — 

And  beautiful  to  wit !  Why  dost  thou  wish 
That  I  should  gaze  at  thee?  With  closed  eyes 
I  tell  thee  all  and  more  than  thou  desirest. 

Thine  hair  is  brown,  and  round  thy  forehead  curls; 

Blue  is  thine  eye,  with  darkling  gloom  of  brow; 

Thy  neck  is  white,  e’en  as  a  maiden’s  neck. 

Thy  limbs  as  supple  as  the  lithest  rod ; 

Thine  arm  is  strong -  Nay!  said  I  not  enough? 

If  I  must  look  upon  thee,  free  my  hand. 

Withdraws  her  hand. 

Lionardo.  Paola,  wilt  thou  mock  at  me?  Paola! 

Paola  (without  looking  at  him). 

If  once  again  an  order  summoned  him 
To  Florence,  then  I  go  there,  I  and  he. 

Think,  Lionardo,  since  I  was  a  child 

Have  I  ne’er  seen  nor  Florence  nor  my  brothers. 

Nor  Cosmo’s  majesty!  Not  that  I  yearn 
With  sickness  for  mine  home.  At  the  bright  court 
Of  the  Medici  are  they  passing  gay ; 

And  of  the  ladies  strangest  tales  I  hear — 

How  that,  when  such  an  artist  comes  from  far. 

Wait  they  before  his  chamber  till  each  one 
Meets  with  her  turn. 

Lionardo.  What  is't  to  thee,  I  ask. 

With  whom  Remigio  sleeps? 

Paola.  True,  Lionardo — 
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With  whom  he  is  awake  hath  greater  pith ; 

And  yet  we  know  a  nightly  escapade, 

However  vain  and  trifling,  sometimes  runs. 

Hey  presto !  to  the  light  of  day,  and  stalks 
With  all  the  pomp  of  life. 

Lionardo.  This  very  night. 

Paola,  thine  owm  very  self  w^as - 

Paola.  Thine  ? 

Yea  1  try  to  say  it  to  yon  dawn.  Have  I 
Flattered  thee  with  the  sweetness  of  smooth  words? 

Have  I,  as  other  women,  whispered  thee : 

“Thee  do  I  love,  and  I  have  waited  thee  ”? 

Didst  thou  expect  these  lips  to  utter  else 
Than  the  w'ild  cry  of  inarticulate  lust? 

Naught  more  it  is,  and  so  I  ne’er  w’as  thine! 

Lionardo.  Paola,  nay !  It  was,  and,  therefore,  is. 

And  shall  be — stablished  stands  my  right  to  thee. 

Paola.  A  right?  A  right  to  me?  Dost  thou  not  know. 

This  night  of  lust  quenched  all  the  stars  of  love. 

And  thou,  despite  thy  beauty,  youth,  and  strength, 

Art  destitute  of  every  single  right. 

As  though  thou  hadst  a  monster’s  ugliness, 

Wert  raw  as  boyhood  or  as  lame  as  age? 

Lionardo.  Paola,  say  these  evil  words  mean  naught 
But  tests  of  mine  affection !  Let  it  be 
Enough,  I  pray  thee! 

Paola.  Stop !  the  morning  comes. 

Lionardo.  The  night  comes  soon  again - 

Paola.  But  never  ours  ! 

Know  that  as  certain.  Back  unto  your  place ! 

Lionardo  (on  his  knees).  My  place  is  here  by  thee  or  else  the 

[grave. 

Paola.  Perdition  waits  you  if  you  raise  your  hand ! 

Lionardo.  What  menace  lowers  from  that  malignant  glance. 

Yet  what  sweet  troth  did  it  both  swear  and  keep ! 
Paola.  Enough,  enough !  Rise  now,  by  God,  or  else 
I  deal  with  you  as  my  Remigio  dealt 
With  that  red  Peregrina,  when  she  came 
Running  and  groaning  to  mine  husband’s  feet : 

And  e’en  as  you  once  grovelled  in  the  dust — 

“I  love  you  so!  ’’  and  “Oh,  how  I  love  you !  ” 

And  “  You  have  fondled  me!  ’’  and  “  Think  you,  pray!  ” 
And  “  This  same  night  ”  and  “  Ah!  ’’ 

Lionardo.  And  then  your  spouse - ? 

Paola.  Hunted  the  shameless  hussy  to  the  streets. 

Long  pause. 

Lionardo  {rises  slowly,  and  then,  in  quite  a  different  tone). 
Nay,  not  like  Peregrina,  am  I?  Nay: 
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For  know,  were  Peregrina  such  as  1, 

She  would  have  acted  even  as  1.  Farewell  I 

Paola.  Willst  kill  thyself,  then?  1  am  worth  it - 

Lionaedo.  Yea, 

You  are,  Paola,  therefore  must  1  die 
Before  Paola ’s  door,  with  her  own  dagger; 

So  will  the  world  and  e’en  Remigio  think 
I  do  it  from  the  pangs  of  flouted  love. 

Yea,  I  will  die,  Paola — for  myself 
Above  all  others — since  so  hot  the  shame 
Bums — and  for  you  a  little,  too,  methinks. 

Paola,  For  me  ? 

Lionaedo.  To  free  you  from  the  ghastly  fear 

That  with  a  look  I  should  betray  your  guilt. 

Paola.  What  say’st  thou?  Fear?  What  thinkest  that  I  fear? 
Lionaedo.  What  many  women  suffer  from  the  man 

Whom  they  betray,  Paola,  breathe  in  peace. 

For  I  will  pierce  your  care  clean  through  the  heart ! 
Paola.  Stay,  Lionardo !  Say  it  once  again ! 

’Tis  craven  fear  of  mine  that  brings  you  death. 

Lionaedo.  You  are  not  craven.  You  will  merely  live : 

And  is  not  that  the  guilty’s  bravery? 

Paola.  The  guilty’s  courage  is  to  avow  his  guilt. 

You  stay ! 

Lionaedo.  Paola,  think — your  husband ! 

Paola.  Hush ! 

Sound  of  hoofs  in  the  courtyard.  Both  listen. 

Paola.  You  hear? 

Lionaedo.  ’Tis  he ! 

Paola.  Then  ’tis  that  his  desire 

Had  potency  transcending  earthly  laws. 

He  is  returned  {at  the  window) ;  dismounts,  and  gives  the 

[reins 

Unto  the  servant.  Come ! — for  I  am  ready. 

Lionaedo.  What  will  you  do? 

P.AOLA.  I  told  you. 

Lionaedo.  Nay,  Paola! 

Cease  from  such  madness,  I  do  beg  of  thee  1 
0,  dare  it  not,  for  you  trust  overmuch 
His  magnanimity  I 

Paola.  His  smiling  eye 

Seeks  me !  {making  signs)  Be  welcome ! — though  I  fear 

[me  sore 

Thou  smilest  not  again  to-day. 

Lionaedo.  Then  drives 

Your  conscience  that  you  do  confess  your  guilt. 

Blame  me,  blame  me  alone,  and  say 
I  gave  you  a  love-philter,  threatened  you 
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With  death ;  and,  as  for  your  complicity, 

Be  silent,  for  your  husband  pride  than  wife 
More  treasures.  Will  he  not  that  hint  fulfil 
He  cast  in  insolent  jest  at  that  last  meal 
At  the  Prince’s  table?  Clear  I  heard  him;  I 
Sat  opposite,  and  when  he  spake,  his  glance 
Fell  on  me. 

Paola.  Think  you  still  thereof? 

Lionardo.  I  swear 

He  wreaks  in  earnest  what  he  swore  in  jest. 

And,  like  a  ravening  beast,  full  in  your  throat 
Buries  his  teeth.  1  beg  you,  Paola  1 
His  foot  is  on  the  stair;  and  if  you  speak 
The  irrevocable  word,  then  certain  waits 
Death.  Oh,  1  beg  thee,  pardon  hasty  words. 

And  ne’er  again  will  thee  my  loathed  sight  .  .  . 

This  very  eve  I  flee  me  from  the  town. 

Vanishing  like  the  shadow  on  the  wall. 

You  are  not  mine,  Paola,  are  not  his. 

But  Life’s  1  Life  only  has  a  right  to  you. 

Abandon  not  yourself  I  No  common  woe 
’Twould  be,  but  sin  against  the  light  of  day. 

And  breath  of  spring.  Oh,  live  I  You  are  too  splendid 
To  die — too  much  relinquish  if  you  part ! 

His  step  is  in  the  ante-room !  1  trust, 

Paola,  in  your  courage !  Graciousness 
Possess  thee !  Pardon  me,  for  I  am  glad 
That  in  an  hour  more  I  shall  cease  to  be ! 

Paola — think !  His  hand  is  on  the  latch  I 
Eemigio  enters  and  gaily  approaches  Paola. 

Paola  (motioning  him  off). 

Have  care !  Embrace  me  not  too  quick,  for  here 
My  lover  was  this  night. 

Great  pause. 


Eemigio.  Go,  Ijionardo ! 

Lionardo.  Kill  me,  Eemigio,  for  from  your  hands 
I  take  no  grace. 

Eemigio.  It  is  not  grace  that  points 

The  door,  as  little  as  wrath  barred  thy  way ; 

The  thing  called  Lionardo  meaneth  naught. 

I  need  thee  not,  and  therefore  must  thou  go. 
Lionardo.  1  beg  of  thee,  Eemigio,  kill  me ! 

Eemigio.  Who  hates  may  kill:  may  kill,  too,  he  who  loves; 
Indifierence  reaches  not  for  any  sword : 

I  do  not  break  the  glass,  the  poor,  mean  glass. 
From  which  a  child  quaffed  a  forbidden  draught. 
That  thou,  the  glass,  had’st  conscience  alters  not 
Thee  to  aught  else  than  what  thou  ever  wert — 
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The  merest  pitiful  tool  of  chance  and  fate ! 

Lionardo.  I  prayed  for  death,  now  death  do  I  demand ! 

Eemigio.  I  heed  thy  claim  as  little  as  thy  prayer. 

Lionardo.  I  will  compel - 

Remigio.  One  not  compellable. 

Lionardo.  If  stationed  in  the  market,  I  announce 

That  I  enjoyed  her  favours  this  same  night - 

Remigio.  The  market  knows  it  earlier  by  an  hour. 

Lionardo.  At  Court  1  mock  thee,  pierce  the  hero’s  mask. 

To  show  the  craven  and  complacent  spouse. 

Dub  thee  a  knave,  and  spread  the  loud  glib  lie 
Of  invitations  to  Paola’s  chamber? 

Remigio.  Men  like  not  those  who  rake  up  buried  shame. 

Lionardo.  Once  more  I  ask  it — kill  me !  It  may  be 
You  let  the  moment  slip,  for  a  new  love 
Of  life  now  quickens  in  me !  Yea,  it  seems 
That  I  have  still  a  mission,  for  no  man 
Hated  another  on  this  mortal  earth 
As  I  hate  you — always.  But  first  I  knew, 

Since  beat  on  my  bowed  head  your  poisoned  shower 
Of  magnanimity.  Such  is  my  hate 
That  wheresoever  in  this  world  we  meet, 

There  will  I  kill  you !  Thousandfold  I  hate. 

Since  no  mere  death  from  this  mine  hand  avails 
To  kill  you,  who  my  hate  and  the  whole  world 
Survive,  in  your  live  work  and  your  live  love 
For  Paola,  thou  man  stronger  than  death. 

Yet  will  I  kill  thee — though  death’s  vanity 
Scourges  my  will.  Let  me  not  forth,  or  else, 

As  though  a  thousand  judges  had  decreed 
Your  doom,  so  certain  looms  inevitable 
Death,  when  behind  me  shuts  the  door ! 

Remigio  goes  to  the  door  and  opens  it. 

Remigio.  Begone ! 

Wide  open  for  thee  stands  it.  Go  thy  way. 

He  turns  round;  Lionardo  goes  to  the  door. 

Paola.  Let  him  not  go,  or  he  will  keep  his  oath. 

Lionardo  {turning  round).  As  truly  as  I  live ! 

Paola  turns  to  him  and  stabs  him  in  the  neck  ivith  the  dagger. 

Paola.  Yea,  as  thou  livest! 

Lionardo  sinks  dying  to  the  ground.  At  this  moment  Paola’s 
position  is  exactly  like  the  picture  in  the  first  scene,  the  dagger 
in  her  hand  and  her  glance  directed  to  the  dying  Lionardo. 

Remigio.  Paola! 

A  very  great  pause.  Paola  remains  motionless  till  the  end  of  the 
scene. 

Remigio  (looks  at  her  for  a  long  time.  Gradually  his  expression 
changes,  becomes  set,  and  then  cheerful). 
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Is  that  the  key?  Has  heaven  heard  my  prayer, 

And  shed  its  light  upon  my  picture?  Yea, 

So  will  I  finish.  Keep  for  but  one  hour 
Thy  peace  of  soul  and  sureness  of  thine  hand. 

He  goes  to  the  door,  bolts  it,  and  then  goes  to  the  easel.  Paola 
stands  motionless  as  before.  Quick  change  of  scene.  Suddenly 
the  bells  ring  again  as  at  the  end  of  the  first  scene.  The  small 
gallery  as  at  first. 

Pauline.  Do  you  remember,  dear? 

Leonhard.  Who  are  you — Pauline? 

Pauline  {still  dreamily).  It  all  repeats  itself — what  we  lived 
before,  Lionardo.  Must  life  repeat  itself? 

Leonhard.  Pauline,  what  is  the  matter? 

Pauline  {waking  up).  Leonhard !  {looks  round). 

Leonhard.  Just  for  a  minute  you  looked  quite  lost. 

Pauline.  A  minute? 

Leonhard.  Where  were  you? 

Pauline.  Where  was  I?  (looking  at  him  steadily)  As  you  don’t 
know,  you  can’t  possibly  understand  (rises).  Good-bye  I  {moves 
my  from  him) 

Leonhard.  For  ever,  Pauline? 

Pauline.  For  ever. 

Leonhard.  And  to-night - 

Pauline.  To-night? — To-night - ?  (her  expression  gradually 

shows  the  conviction  of  an  impending  and  inevitable  fate.  She  gives 
her  hand  to  Leonhard,  looks  him  earnestly  and  steadily  in  the  eyes, 
and  says,  in  a  tone  betokening  not  love  but  resolution)  I  shall  come. 
{Then  she  quickly  goes). 

[curtain.] 

Arthur  Schnitzler. 

{Translated  by  Horace  B.  Samuel.) 
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